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‘NIGHT ON THE ACROPOLIS. 
BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


NiGcuHT and no cloud, 

But the great glory of the Grecian moon 

Above us, and around us her pure light, 

Making us dream of June 

In lands where yet the winds are harsh and loud, 
And snow drifts still are white 

In shaded woodland nooks afar from sight. 





But June is with us here, or more than June; 
Forsaw we not to day, 

Where sweeps the plain from Megara away 

To the brown sands that beach her crescent bay, 
Mowers that swung the scythe and sung in tune, 
And laughed across the wheat 

To maidens sweet ? 

And now 

The soft ASgean breeze that soothes the brow 
Has happy hints of summer largess, blown 
From that luxuriant zone 

Where fruits hang crimson on the drooping bough. 


Ay! hereis all a summer night can give, 

Save regal roses and the nightingale; 

And who, the leafy season long, would live 

With ear wide-oped to Philomela’s tale ? e 
Or who would always find 

The rich rose-attar spilled upon the wind ? 


Athens is Greece; and where is Athens’ heart, 
That throbs immortal, if it be not here ? 

The very dust is sacred, being a part 

Of her great bosom. Every chiseled stone, 
Each base, each arch, each pillar, placed or prone, 
Tothose who bow at Freedom’s shrine is dear. 
Not less do they revere 

This mighty rock who hold to Beauty’s worth 
In fusing thoughts of higher, grander things 
Into the baser minds of earth; 

For here, with heaven-pluméd wings, 

Had Love of Beauty birth. 


Do not the wraiths of the great gods of old, 
Intangible, impalpable as air, 

Here hover in their dumb, divine despair ? 
And what a grandeur shines 

From their downthrown and desecrated shrines ! 
Behold, behold, 

How, with imperious majesty of might, 
Against the vast, moon-flooded wall of night, 
The shattered shafts that were the Parthenon 
Loom large upon the sight ! 

How flawless once the fluted columns shone, 
When, with grave chant and sacerdotal rite, 
Before the unpolluted altars came 

From the Eleusian fane, in windings long, 

A garland crownéd throng 

To render homage unto Ceres’ name! 

Still are there pilgrim feet and still will be 
While toward the sapphire gulf of Phaleron 
And purple Salamis, 

O’er Attica’s warm meadows stedfastly 
Frowns the stern brow of the Acropolis. 

Tho the Greek gods be dea‘, 

The best their worship fostered still abides, 
Eternal as the unfathomed ocean’s tides, 
Oras the hallowed soil whereon we tread. 


We may not linger till the night wax old, 
But, ere we turn to go, 
Shall we not greet clear Hesper rising slow 
Above Hymettus, looming black and bold ? 
Whence the celestial brilliance of yon star 
That no moon-glory pales ? 
Surely above the violet vales afar, 
On shores where surge the occidental seas 
In billowy symphonies, 
It never shone in such mysterious wise ! 
Prink in, O wondering eyes, 
The starlight and the moonlight on these dales, 
And on the sacred mountain-tops that rise 
To sacred skies ! 
* Reach out, O yearning soul, be drenched in light! 

Melt into, mingle with the soul of night ! 
This is thy Greece; thy dearest dream is won; 
Thou standest-on thy hope’s supremest hight, 
Within theshadow:of thy Parthenon ! 

Oumron, NY). : $s on 








BY IDA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 





UNDER the trees my Heart and I together 
Await the step that nevermore will come; 
Await the greeting word forever dumb! 
T know not how—whether we dreamed, or whether 


My Heart and I, seeing the new-blown heather, 
Took hope from its full glory; or the sum 
Of earth’s wide joy, moving our pulses numb, 
Drew us abroad into the sweet warm weather. 


We conned the lesson well, long, long ago, 
My Heart and I—we conned the lesson well 
In summer heats, in winter’s stubborn cold ! 
That he will come no more, we know, we know; 
Yet we expect him more than tongue can tell, 
And listen for his coming as of old ! 
Mystic BRIDGE, CONN. 
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THE CHANGES PROPOSED AT HARVARD. 


BY E. B. ANDREWS, D.D., 
PRESIDENT OF BROWN UNIVERSITY. 











THE change in curricula proposed at Harvard Universi- 
ty, if I understand its nature, is of far less consequence 
than the public seems to suppose. It is not intended, 
as yet, at any rate. to remit an entire year, but only 
about half a year of the course now required for first 
degree. Many students, the majority probably, are ex- 
pected still to comp'ete their four years of residence at 
the university as formerly. Only the ablest and most 
diligent will win the degree in three years, an achieve- 
ment which now and then occurs in all colleges, even 
under the old system. The shortening would, undoubted- 
ly, work well for Harvard, altho the like would not 
necessarily be a good thing for the other universities in 
this country. If adopted, it will make the total course 
of general study for a Harvard graduate, including his 
preparatory years, almost exactly the average of that of 
New England colleges in general. Harvard led off some 
years ago by considerably enlarging the requirements 
for admission, thinking thereby to raise the standard of 
collegiate education in the United States. Such a re- 
sult probably followed to a certain extent, but it seems 
to have been concluded that a too great total of time 
was required of the student by the change. She now 
proposes to cut off about the same amount of college 
work as she previously added to her preparatory re- 
quirements. ‘This, if it leads to nothing else, will not 
necessitate any modification of the curriculum in 
other New England colleges, as Harvard graduates will 
secure their degrees on the whole no more easily than 
those of Yale, Amherst or Brown. The difference will 
be that the brighter Harvard men will have had but 
three years’ study in college, where the graduates of Yale 
or of Brown will have had four. Reckoning the time 
spent in entrance studies along with that devoted to 
college work, the standard of all will be nearly on a 
par. Whether'the instruction at the other colleges will 
be better organized, more inductive and thorough than 
that of Harvard, remains to be seen; but I should cer- 
tainly suppose that it would possess this great advan- 
tage, that it will have been in larger proportion under 
college professors and instructors. In not more than a 
half-dozen of the schools of this country which prepare 
for Harvard is the advanced teaching of as high an 
order as the corresponding work in the average New 
England college, or in Harvard itself. If Harvard 
abridges her course for A.B. no more than now seems 
imminent, Ido not see that any other institutions of 
higher learning have aught to fear. The new policy 
will, in the end, increase their students and renown 
rather than decrease them. 

Much more serious is the innovation just making 
at.Columbia, when a year of prima-facie technical study 
in ceftain lines is to be allowed the same weight toward 
the arts degree as a year of liberal study, and this with- 
out any additional preparatory requirements. As a 
matter of fact, indeed, the technical branches thus far 
permitted to be substituted are highly liberal and culti- 
vating in nature,yet, almost beyond question, if the sub- 
stitution is made in these branches it will at last follow 
in gil the others. Work in the School of Mines, for in- 
_ stance, will-soon come to be reckoned as a part of a 





young man’s equipment for the bachelorship in arts. 
This once accepted as a proper thing, it cannot but be 
@ pure matter of time when the degree will be con- 
ferred simply after three years of liberal study. To 
insist that the intending journalist, theologian or busi- 
ness man must use four years for a degree which 
young lawyers, physicians or engineers can obtain in 
three—for this would be in effect the result—would soon 
be seen to work intolerable hardship. The A.B. course 
would be shortened for all. 

I express at present no opinion whether the new proj- 
ect at Columbia is wise. There is much—more than 
most people suppose—to be urged in its favor; but it is 
certainly grave. I have purposed in these lines only to 
call attention to the fact that Columbia, not Harvard, 
is the seat of the most inter:sting and radical educa- 
tional experimentation now going on in America. 





A CONUNDRUM. 





BY BLANCHE WILLIS HOWARD, 





‘‘ Is Europe or the United States the more desirable as 
the scene of a novel ?” seems strikingly like one of those 
facetious questions invented to puzzle children, such as 
‘*Which would you rather do or go a-fishing?” and 
‘* Which is the heavier, a pound of feathers or a pound 
of lead?’ Surely one is not seriously expected to at- 
tempt to establish the claims of one continent against 
the other? Whether in Europe or America, in Iceland 
or Ceylon, in Paris, New York or Jerusalem, or projected 
on the planet Mars, what matters it where a story is 
drawn, what conceivable choice of surroundings per se 
is there? Everything depends upon the talent, the 
mood, the sympathetic selection of the writer; in short, 
upon the eyes with which he regards the world and his 
kind. 

Wherever human life exists, there is the possible tield 
for the greatest novel ever written. Human souls with 
their aspirations, their incompleteness, their struggles, 
joy and misery, and their mysterious mingling of the 
angel and the beast, create endless problems as fresh as 
the dawn, as young as every child bern into the world, 
as old and sad as humanity. Shakespeare himself has 
not exhausted them. Life all around us is infinitely 
varied, its form changes incessantly, and with it the 
form of art. Subjects alone are eternal as the soul. Yet 
why should writers complain that all plots have been 
used, when each day is a revelation, each flower is 
unique, each heart has its mystery ? 

This Aryan race of ours has been for some little time 
on its travels since it left the heart of Asia. It has had 
various interesting experiences well worth chronicling 
by historian, poet and philosopher, and by that eccen- 
tric imitation of the three—the modern novelist. It will 
presumably have more. So far as has been ascertained 
up to the present date, no one branch of it, however 
favorably situated, has monopolized all beauties, charms 
and virtues. This will probably also be the case in the 
future. It seems to be, thus far, asturdy, pushing, active 
race, possessed of considerable ability, but rather quar- 
relsome and jealous still, as in earlier times when there 
were more tribes than nations. Now, as then, we like 
to boast of our own tribe, and depreciate if we do not 
exterminate the one on the other side of our hunting- 
grounds. Still we progress. We frequently talk of the 
** Brotherhood of Humanity,” which is more than can 
be affirmed of Grandpapa Attila, of Grandmamma Agrip- 
pina or even of Uncle Richard III of England. While 
our earlier progenitors, the estimable Clan Cavedweller, 
and our still more distant kinsfolk, the patriarch Astera- 
canthion, the equable and artless Miss Medusa, and the 
sprightly Mrs. Simia, in their comparatively lowly social 
condition, living in remote regions inaccessible to the 
beneficent ministrations of the Circulating Library and 
the Morning Journal—their attention, too, largely given 
to their favorite pastime of being the ‘‘ fittest” and 
‘‘ surviving ”—never had the faintest premonition, so far 
as we know, that toward the close of the nineteenth 
century civilization would become so enlightened and 
humane that the sonorous phrase ‘* The Brotherhood 
of Nations,” would be paraded with ease in choice verse, 
and in speeches at public banquets. We ought, then, to 
feelencouraged. In view of such an advance, we may 
hope to attain to clearer vision, to somewhat more jus- 
tice and tenderness, even before our promising but tur- 
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bulent family emigrates from this rural planet to a 
larger sphere. 

Altho in our zeal, in the mixture of affection, loyalty 
and vanity with which we glory in our flag—that is, in 
the spoils and trophies of our tribe—we are apt to forget 
that people shouting ‘‘God save the Queen,” or fran- 
tically crying ‘* Hoch’’ when the young German Kaiser 
rides Unter den Linden, are equally virtuous, equally 
justifiable, as well as our blood relations several times 
removed, yet in calm moments of reflection we must ad- 
mit that our special form of patriotism, and even our 
religion, are more or less determined for us. Our ‘‘doxy” 
is in most instances the one whose horizon bounded our 
childhood and youth; our love of country depends upon 
the accident of birth; our good and ill fortune, our priv- 
ileges, duties and habits are in a certain sense inherited, 
as well as circumscribed by the practical conditions in 
which we find ourselves, through no inherent virtue or 
fault. Accepting all this, shall we not rejoice that there 
remains a plane upon which we may move with more 
freedom ? 

For thought is free. Imagination is a rebel and a 
rover, no more to be commanded than love itself. Art 
has no country and no sex. Tho every step of our 
weary daily path is marked out for our plodding feet, 
the spirit may take the wings of the morning and flee to 
the uttermost parts of the earth, may search the dim, 
gray past, may reach out with prophetic yearning 
toward a purer future. Not where, but what and how 
one writes are important. What the writer finds belongs 
tohim. The universe is his. Something of the pirate, 
hoisting any flag to suit his purpose, is in him; some- 
thing of the robber-knight, swooping down from his 
fortress, and seizing the treasures of passing pilgrims 
and the priceless hoards of many an ancient stronghold. 

M. Renan says we should never write of what we do 
not love. Something to love, to study, and partially to 
comprehend is always near, and it is always the soul, 
whatever be the setting. One author takes his people to 
sea, another pictures still village life, one paints the 
time of Theodoric, another London of to-day; but on 
shipboard, in jungles, in historic times, in modern so- 
ciety, it is always and everywhere the human problem 
for which we care. Whether the novel be subtle, ana- 
lytic, idyllic, or graphic and replete with action and ad- 
venture, it is the human element that interests us, and 
not the mere photographic reproduction of decks or 
drawing-rooms, or forests or waves. And there is room 
for all kinds, all schools. There is good in all—in the 
realists and the naturalists, the idealists, and all other 
‘* ists.” Everything that is or was or may be, every- 
thing that the heart of man has known and felt and im- 
agined, the artist may attempt to depict—the hospital, 
and vice, and shame, and brutality, as well as beauty, 
heroism and love. The form, the * how” is the all-im- 
portant thing; and it is the revelation of a phase of 
his own identity. He is the instrument. If it is in 
tune the strains will be harmonious whatever the meas- 
ure. 

There isa living learned man who has done some good 
service to the world. In his study—his workshop—his 
portrait in oil adorns the wall, a marble bust of himself 
stands in the corner, and mirrors everywhere reflect his 
imposing presence. Any person afflicted with a way- 
ward imagination, and a somewhat lawless humor, must 
find this interior, with its multiplicity of reflections-of- 
genius, a dangerous ordeal for the composure, and de- 
structive to the concentration of mind with which one 
ought to sit at the feet of wisdom. But the great man 
takes himself with admirable seriousness, and obviously 
has the right to furnish his room with himself if he 
likes. After all it is a mere matter of taste. He enjoys 
being confronted by his image in assorted sizes. It is 
upon the whole a harmless idiosyncrasy, but some peo- 
ple would prefer to look out of the window now and 
then. 

Why do we clamor for the Great American Novel? 
How do we know but that Hawthorne has already writ- 
ten it? Then, if we are strictly logical, has not Maine 
the right to complain that Mr. Cable does not paint its 
charms and peculiarities, and ought not Chicago to feel 
aggrieved because Miss Murfree persists in giving us her 
lovely mountain pictures? Candidly, if Miss Woolson 
and Mr. James and Mr. Crawford do artistic work— 
write admirable books—why are they not an honor to 
their country and their time, even if for reasons satis- 
factory to themselves, say from the force of circum- 
stances (plain duty, too, has been known to lead some 
mortals to transplant themselves from their native 
heath), they choose to live temporarily on the eastern 
side of the Atlantic? And when a wejl-meaning if mis- 
taken person, ventures to reveal, in a simple story, her 
impressions of a certain phase of life on the coast of 
France, why should a stern Western critic crush her to 
atoms with ‘‘Isn’t the United States of America big 
enough for her?” Does he not perceive that this kind 
of literary criticism strikes terror to the heart of his 
victim, and that the United States, presented under 
such intimidating aspects, is possibly too ‘‘ big,” so that 
a modest-minded writer may not only deem it prudent 
to flee, but may feel better able to handle some seques- 
tered little corner of an effete monarchy ? 

* Put my -writing-table in order,” said an author to his 
vervant, The man obeyed, aud returning, announced; 





‘*Pegasus is harnessed!” In many ways, times and 
places, Pegasus is indeed more harnessed than he ought 
to be. Do not curb him too much. Give him his head. 
Let him roam where he will in old or new lands. Let 
him soar in this world or the unseen. Be generous to 
him. He has occasionally pleasing ways of returning 
kindness. Put no arbitrary restriction on the artist’s 
scheme. If he bas anything to say and says it well, his 
country need not be ashamed of him, or attack him as a 
renegade. Is our young Republic, whose watchword is 
Liberty, fated to grow even more chauvinistic than the 
Great Powers of the Old World, who, whatever they may 
have crippled, have fostered Art. More shame to us, 
then, if we are untrue to our own broad creed. Would 
it not be a monstrous anachronism if the American 
Writer must kneel before the haughty American Critic 
—the autocratic Pressman—and plead like the impas- 
sioned Marquis von Posa with Philip of Spain, ‘‘Give us 
freedom of thought!” What, indeed, if the writer 
should rebel, should ** turn,” like the classic **worm,” 
should, in intrepid mood and sustained by the example 
of their forefathers, draw up a new Declaration of Inde- 
pendence; should assert their inalienable rights to choose 
such subjects and such scenes as seem good tothem; and 
should refuse to be silenced, or yield their honest con- 
victions even when such missiles as the opprobrious 
words ‘‘international,” ‘‘de-nationalized” and ‘un- 
American,” are hurled at them? One caneven imagine 
the heroic band whose pen-liberty is in jeopardy, gather- 
ing together all their manuscripts, their ink-bottles, 
their type-writers, Unabridged Dictionaries, and all the 
tools of the guild—fleeing, sad but resolute, from the 
very shores where another pilgrim-band once sought 
and found freedom of conscience—and setting sail for 
some unknown Happy Isles, where the story-teller may 
ply his humble trade, may draw his picture of life from 
any race, inany clime, may, without danger of persecu- 
tion, avow his sentiments and beliefs, and choose his 
own methods of revealing them, and if his heart so 
prompt, may openly confess that he feels toward bond 
and free, Jew and Gentile, ‘‘ These too are my brothers” 
—Humani nihil a me alienum puto. 
STUTTGART, GERMANY. 
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THE ABRIDGMENT OF LIBERAL TRAINING. 


BY FRANKLIN CARTER, LL.D., 


PRESIDENT OF WILLIAMS COLLEGE, 


THE abridgment of the curriculum under debate at 
Harvard University may be represented as involving a 
change of no great magnitude. It is put forward as a 
substitution of 16 courses for 184. This wceuld be a re- 
duction of 5-37 of the courses at present required, instead 
of +, which represents the reduction in time. This sig- 
nifies that many who have hitherto done thoroughly 
three-fourths of the required work, or 111-8 of courses in 
three years, are capable of doing 128-8 of the same 
amount of work in three years. In other words 17-111, 
or between 1-7 and 1-6 more of work can be satisfactorily 
done in three years than has hitherto been exacted. 
This probably means that 17-111 more work would be 
done each year, but at least so much more on the aver- 
age. The change does not seem at first to involvea 
large reduction in amount of work required for a de- 
gree, or a large increase in yearly work. 

There have been men in some of our colleges, and 
doubtless many at Harvard, who have been able to com- 
plete the entire four years’ work, now required for a 
bachelor’s degree, in three years. It has been the cus- 
tom at Williams College, when the request for this effort 
has been made, to insist that the candidate wishing to 
condense three years into two, or even two years into 
one (for this request usually comes toward the end of 
the Freshman or Sophomore year), shall stand in the 
first fourth of his own class, and that in examinations on 
subjects pursued by other classes he shall get a mark of 
at least 75 per cent. of perfection. I recall one student 
in the last nine years who met these conditions very 
successfully. {t is worth noting that this candidate 
went into business and not into a profession. There 
have been other successful candidates, but there have 
been unsuccessful efforts. One Freshman, who became 
early enamored of this idea, failed in both of these 
conditions, but left the college at the end of the first year 
and went to a university, where he remained one 
year as a special student, and then becoming a Senior 
secured the bachelor’s degree a year before his class was 
graduated at Williams. The reasons for the conditions 
are that no subject can be thoroughly mastered with- 
out regular instruction; and that where many subjects 
are pursued at once, the work is more superficial and is 
apt to be nrere ‘‘cramming”; and that a period of ac- 
quaintance for a considerable time is essential for the 
real mastery of any subject. 

By insisting on a bigh standing in the studies of the 
student’s own class as a condition for the undertaking of 
the extra work and on a high mark for passing these 
extra studies, ‘‘cramming” is in a measure, tho not 
wholly, averted. Colleges then have given the degree 
for three years of work. There can be no objection to 
allowing a student to secure the bachelor’s degree in 
three years under such conditions; but it must be ad- 
mitted that a degree won even ‘on these conditions does 
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not represent the education that an earnest mind of 
equal ability should secure in four years. 

But the Harvard scheme does reduce the amount of 
work by 5-37; and apparently no higher standard is to 
be set for these candidates than for the four years’ men. 
A passing mark of 50 or 60 on three years’ work makes 
the degree sure. This puts the ertire college under the 
temptation to win the degree in three years. The 17-111 
of additional work required and passed at a mark of 50 
or 60 is all the compensation for the loss of a year of 
residence. The time spent on the 17-111 of additional 
work may reduce the average on every subject propor- 
tionately. Thus the intellectual wealth of the great 
university is to be at the disposal of the student for three 
years only as a requirement for a degree, and the hurry 
of American life may expel academic zeal from its 
noblest youth in America. Nearly every student is to be 
under a temptation to hurry into a profession—a temp- 
tation coming, not from his peculiar circumstances, but 
from the administration of the university; for it does 
not seem probable that the 17-111 of additional required 
work will prove a barrier to the average student. The 
professors will hardly be inclined to make it much of a 
hindrance to the passing of examinations. If the 
amount of work at present required is a sufficient tax 
on a student’s powers, will not the increase be consid- 
ered in giving the marks? Will there not be a tendency 
to more leniency in marking the increased amount? It 
can hardly be doubtful, whether this tendency arises or 
not, that there will be some loss in thoroughness. 

But the relation of the professional schools to the col- 
leges is said to make the change desirable. Can that be 
said of the legal schools? A very eminent German pro- 
fessor of law used to say (and it was a sound dictum), 
that for success in the law a man must be both a philol- 
oger anda historian. He ought besides this to be a 
master of his own tongue and its literature. Ought he 
not also to have some knowledge of psychology, philos- 
ophy and ethics? It cannot be true that a four years’ 
course can be exchanged profitably for a three years’ 
course by the candidates for the highest legal success. 
Far less can it be said of the candidates for the minis- 
try. A good knowledge of Latin and Greek, of modern 
languages, of history, of political economy, of philoso- 
phy and kindred branches, and some knowledge of natu- 
ral science are essential for the successful minister. 
The experiments that have been tried to make ministers 
of half-trained men have been discouraging. It is the 
increasing conviction of the minds best fitted to judge 
that in this day of machinery and reforms the most 
thoroughly trained ministry will be the most useful. 
The masses may be reached by undisciplined volunteers, 
tho that is doubtful; but the onslaughts of skepticism 
and materialism call for highly trained ofticers. 

There has been some pressure from the medical schools 
for the reduction. Probably no profession has a smaller 
percentage of college graduates than that of medicine, 
and many of the most eminent physicians and even 
lecturers in the medical schools are without college 
training. So far as the pressure for reduction repre- 
sents a desire to induce candidates for a degree in medi- 
cine to graduate at the college of liberal arts before be- 
ginning the special study, it should receive the heartiest 
sympathy. Possibly it would increase the number of 
liberally educated physicians, but it is difficult to believe, 
if the preparation for college remains the same, and the 
college course is for three years, that this reduction of 
one year will much increase the number of those who 
will seek liberal training as a preliminary to medical 
education. But it is not doubtful that the physician’s is 
just the profession for which liberal training would be 
very useful by enlarging the whole mind and counter- 
acting the special tendencies that medical study en- 
courages. But if the college course is abbreviated, and 
chemistry, biol$gy, anatomy, physiology and general 
science are freely offered as electives, the college course 
will become for those intending to be physicians largely 
a scientific course. What advantages will the college 
then give to those students superior to the admirable 
course preparatory to medicine offered by the Sheffield 
Scientific School? Is that possibly the idea to make the 
zreat university a rival of these scientific schools, but 
to have it still confer the bachelor’s degree? The pro- 
fessors in some of these schools have long felt that the 
three years course ought to be lengthened. Where their 
graduates come into comparison and competition with 
graduates of an academical course of four years’ dura- 
tion, they are not on an equality of equipment. A move 
like the one proposed will prevent the enlargement 
to which some scientific professors have looked for- 
ward. 

Possibly this movement is the final result of the intro- 
duction of the elective system in large proportions. The 
peculiar significance of the studies of the Senior year 
which, in one college, is probably still worth more than 
any two other years—worth more partly because it is 
built on the training of the previous years, but largely 
because the required subjects are broadening, was long 
since in many colleges sacrificed to the elective system. 
If the course, as a collection of equivalent or equally 
important studies has no unity, why not shorten it? 
Many do not want so much. I remember hearing the 
late beloved Professor Thacher, of Yale, say in a discus- 
sion in Mr, Hopkins’s parlor, in 1866; “I would go down 
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on my knees toany New England college which proposed 
to make the course largely elective and beg her mana- 
gers not to do it.” The electives have come in and with 
profit, when limited and directed by a wise faculty, but 
whether with so much profit, where every vestige of the 
old systematic course has been obliterated, is not so cer- 
tain. It seems to day that liberal training, the training 
for agentleman, which was the plea for their introduc- 
tion, is not likely to gain much from their wide expan- 
sion. 

The argument for the change resting on the value of 
time is reinforced by another argument from the ccn- 
ditions of education in other countries. At one time 
there was a year or two of general required work en- 
forced on all, as introductory to the special training in 
the Austrian universities. That has been abolished. 
The Prussian University system has long covered only 
three years. The Engliso system requires but three 
years of residence for the bachelor’s degree. 

But it has been possible always, in this country, to 
enter our advanced class, and to limit the period of col- 
lege residence to three or two years, or even to one year. 
Foreign systems insist on the three years. We have in- 
sisted rather on a certain amount of work, so that bright 
men have been able to crowd two years into one before 
entering college. There is less reason for the change 
than if our system were less flexible. 

It is very probable that the reduction in time to the 
foreign standard may come. But if the far-sighted 
President of Harvard advocates it, and perhaps pushes 
it through now, is it not possible that he is introducing 
a change that our system does not quite yet require? 
If by reason of thorough and long-continued training 
in our schools and colleges such men entered our pro- 
fessional schools as enter the German universities, if, in 
other words, two solid and rigorous years were added 
to the training preparatory for college, and the college 
training itself were more severe, the foreign analogy 
might be urged and the liberal training in college re- 
duced one year. But to disregard the unripe conditions 
of our own country, and to precipitate by the wealtb 
and power of the oldest and noblest university upon 
all other schools of liberal training, a change that may 
tend to leave American education, or any part of it, in- 
ferior to the best education in the world would be so 
unpatriotic as to require the gravest evidence for its 
necessity. The nine years in the German gymnasium, 
beginning at the age of fen, are nine years of slow but 
constant acquisition. The four years of preparation for 
the American college, added to the four years of more 
liberal training, do not yet present results as favorable 
in discipline, and certainly not in knowledge of those 
studies most essential for the lawyer and the minister, 
as the German gymnasium. How will the proposed re- 
duction contribute to the efficiency of American educa- 
tion? The reduction of the training from electives only 
may not be as disastrous as would be the reduction from 
an organized and directed system of courses; but unless 
this reduction is to find its compensation in more 
thorough and prolonged preliminary training, it will be 
a positive loss. 

The reduction for all the colleges of the revenues that 
such a change would bring, would, in time, probably in 
some way be relieved. But it is worth while to note 
that this reduction will bear hardest not on the universi- 
ties, whose capital is represented by millions. but on such 
colleges as Amherst, Dartmouth and Williams, not to 
omit the academical department at Yale, where the in- 
come from tuition, supposing it to be now $100,000, 
would be gradually reduced to $75,000—a reduction 
equivalent to the loss of seven eminent professors. 

Doubtless this reduction at Yale would be met by in- 
creased gifts, after a time, and by the increase of stu- 
dents; but the smaller colleges, whose graduates fill in 
proportion to their numbers equally responsible posi- 
tions in the country, would be put under marked dis- 
ability. Neither their numbers nor their funds would 
increase so rapidly. Such a change would, apparently, 
greatly reinforce the power of wealth in our colleges. 
The question whether such a change can be now sud- 
denly introduced into our system with fairness to all the 
colleges, is one worthy of discussion. Certainly there 
will be a burden suddenly or gradually put upon some 
colleges, which (whatever the managers of universities 
may say) have proved themselves worthy of existence, a 
burden whose magnitude is appalling. 

If such a reduction is to come, would it not be more 
magnanimous to give at least a decade of warning, and 
thus enable the smaller colleges to make an effort to 
provide for the change? Would it not be better to make 
a change in co-operation with the other colleges and the 
New England schools—a change by which greater effi- 
ciency can be secured, at least for secondary training? 
Would it not be better to give for three years of mostly 
scientific training the degree of Bachelor of Science? 
Would it not be still better for the wealthy and influen- 
tial universities to make a degree attainable in three 
years for the entire present course, under some such 
conditions as obtain at Wilhams: and not merely to ad- 
mit but to maintain by their power that four years of 
residence and liberal training are better, as things are 
now in this country, for the average student—far better 
than only three? 
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V.—SPACE AND TIME AS IDEAL. 


IN our last paper we pointed out that our objects as 
existing are independent of our thinking. We find 
them: we do not make them. Thus arises the concep- 
tion that thought and thing are everywhere mutually 
independent and external. But it was also pointed out 
that such a view would lead to a metaphysical dualism 
which would make the problem of knowledge insoluble. 
The suggestion was also made that this consideration, if 
developed, would lead to the insight, not only that the 
wor'd of things has its origin in thought, but also that 
it exists only in and for thought. For the complete es- 
tablishment of this view a volume would be required; 
but probably the leading objection in spontaneous 
thought lies in the common view of space and time. 
These seem manifestly real and independent of all 
thought: and thus they seem to lend an equally undeni- 
able reality and externality to things. Space needs no 
thought as the condition of its existence; and just as 
little do the things in space seem to need thought as the 
condition of their existence. The idealist meets such a 
c aim by saying that space and time themselves have 
only phenomenal or apparent existence. This view de- 
serves a word of exposition both as being an important 
speculative doctrine and as being generally misunder- 
stood. 

Certainly no greater paradox exists for common sense 
than this doctrine of the ideality of space and time. 
Space and time, full or empty, we are familiar with. 
They are the constants of experience, and whatever 
else changes they abide. Possibly we might bring our- 
selves to think that our objects in space and time are 
illusory, for madness and delirium illustrate the possibili- 
ty; but the space and time themselves are beyond all 
question. When, then, we are told that they have only 
an apparent existence, it seems that the best thing to do 
is to cry, fudge! and goon to something else. Patience 
has its limits; and those limits are certainly reached 
when such bold and imbecile nonsense 1s uttered. Nev- 
ertheless, we nope to show that many weighty things 
can be said for this doctrine. and that it has some im- 
portant practical bearings. 

That our external experience has the form of space 
and our inner experience the form of time is questioned 
by none. In this sense ull things are in space and time; 
that is, they are spatially and temporally related in our 
experience. This is secured in the popular thought by 
having a space and time back of the things and their re- 
lations, into which things are put and in which they and 
their relations exist. Space and time havea peculiar real- 
ity of their own, and would continue to exist if all other 
reality fellaway. The ideal view, on the other hand, 
claims that space and time are simply the forms of the 
phenomenal world, and as such have no existence apart 
from the phenomena, or apart from the Intelligence for 
which the phenomena exist. Just as number is nothing 
real apart from things numbered, so space and time, as 
forms of phenomena, have neither existence nor meaning 
apart from the phenomena whose forms and relations they 
express. This view in no way contests the validity of 
experience; it only seeks to fix exactly what the fact of 
experience is, and what it implies. There is also no ques- 
tion as to the universality of spatial and temporal rela- 
tions; that isa separate matter. These relations, tho 
existing only in and for intelligence, may yet be com- 
mon to all intelligence. : 

What is meant by such a view, at least so far as space 
is concerned, may be illustrated by any vivid dream. 
Here our objects are manifestly in space, and yet we 
know that this space is only the general form of the 
dream. It is totally unrelated to cosmic space. The 
same is true of space-form in imagination. In both of 
these cases, the mind gives a form, or set of relations, to 
its objects which they do not have in themselves. The 
ideas of the dream or imagination, as mental acts or 
products, are not in space: but the total experience 
has the form of space—that is, its parts are set in 
space relations. What is true of the dream space is held 
by the idealist to be true of what we call cosmic space. 
It is not a form into which things are put orin which 
they exist, but rather is only the form under which they 
appear. According to the received doctrine of the sub- 
jectivity of sense-qualities, the world apart from intel- 
ligence is neither light nor dark, neither sounding nor 
silent, so, according to the idealist, the world has no 
spatial properties nor relations apart from intelligence. 

So much for the meaning of the view. At first it 
seems manifestly impossible; and we say that if things 
were not in space we could not see them as such. To this 
it might be replied that if things were not colored in 
themselves, we could not see them as colored, or that if 
our dream objects were not in space, we could not per- 
ceive them as in space. At the same time, the objects, 
supposed to exist apart from the mind, are not colored; 
and our dream objects exist only in the spaceless field of 
the imagination, and have their space relations only as 
the mind establishesthem. And, in general, psycholozy 
shows that, however real space might be, it can exist for 
us only as the mind gives its objects space forms and 
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of space were not inherent in the mind as a principle of 
mental arrangement and synthesis, it could never enter 
the mind from without. There is no possibility of ex- 
plaining the appearance of space from the fact of space, 
but only from the mental law. Itis this which founds 
the appearance of space for us; the real space plays no + 
part whatever. m 

Once more, then, no one questions the appearance of 
spaceand time or their reality as forms and relations 
of phenomena, Still less does any one propose to ex- 
perience phenomena apart from these forms and rela- 
tions. But the idealist holds that, apart from the phe- 
nomena, space and time have no existence nor even 
meaning; and he bases his claim upon the fact that 
we fall into absurdity and contradiction whenever we 
strip them from phenomena and set them up as existing 
by themselves. 

This may be briefly illustrated by the case of time. 
Time as the form of experience, or as the relation of 
events within experience, is a perfectly clear and self- 
sufficing notion; but when we abstract this form from 
that of which it is the form and set it up as an independ- 
ent existence, we fall into the gravest inconsistencies. 
Thus, does time as a whole stand or flow? If wesay that 
time stands, we make past, present and future to co-ex- 
ist, and to be distinguished only relatively to ourselves, 
Thus we deny the time idea, and we take time out of all 
relation to the changing world. But if we say that time 
as a whole flows, we must ask whence and whither. We 
cannot say from the past to the future, nor from the 
future to the past; for both past and future are dimen- 
sions of time, and it is absurd tospeak of time as flow- 
ing either into, or out of, itseif. The flow of time as a 
whole would be like the movement of space as a whole. 
Neither conception can be realized in thought. 

If, to mend matters, we say that the moments of time 
flow, and not time asa whole, we have a puzzle in deciding 
the relation of the standing time to its flowing moments. 
A time which is not the sum of its moments is a difficult 
conception, and, allowing it, a standing time contains 
no reason for the flowing moments. We should also 
need to know the whence and whither of the flowing 
moments. Do they flow out of one another or into one ® 
another, or do they leave a timeless void behind them, 
and tiow into a timeless void before them? We have 
here a movement in which there is neither nyoved nor 
mover, a movement without whence or whither, a 
movement which stops as soon as we try to conceive it 
as moving, and a rest which moves when we try to con- 
ceive it as resting. Finally, we are totally unable to 
form any articulate conception of the relation of these 
movements, standing or flowing, to the changing events 
which are said to be in them. A number of vague fan- 
cies, indeed, borrowed from space, arise in the mind, as 
that the stream of time floats events along with it; but 
a little reflection disposes of such imaginary solutions. 

It is because of difficulties of which these are only a 
sample that the idealist regards the independent time of 
spontaneous thought as a fiction separating the form 
of phenomena from phenomena themselves. And he 
holds that we must give up the attempt to measure 
the phenomenal order in temporal respects by reference 
to any thing beyond itself. Time-relations, time-meas- 
ures, time-standards have meaning only for this proc- 
ess and its factors, and the evidence of things in time 
means simply that such relations obtain among them, 
But these relations, as relations, can exist only for that 
which is not comprised in them. And if we will have a 
background on which to project the cosmic flow, it can- 
not be found in an abstract time, but rather in the 
changeless self-consciousness of Infinite Intelligence. 

For similar reasons the idealist holds that the abstract 
and independent space of common sense is also a fiction 
which arises from separating the form of phenomena 
from phenomena themselves. Here, too, the popular 
thought is hopelessly confused. In brief, we bave a 
something which is nothing and a nothing which is yet 
something; and this something-nothing is so superior to 
all causal reality, that even the absolute itself is condi- 
tioned by it and subordinated to it. Rejecting this view 
as hopelessly inconsistent, the idealist says that the 
world is not in space but appears in space; and that in 
itself it exists in unpicturable dependence upon the 
divine will and intelligence. And that which embraces 
and contains all things is not an abstract and inde- 
pendent space, but rather the living consciousness of 
the Infinite. 

Thus we have sought to make clear the meaning of 
the idealistic view of spaee and time, and have given 
some hint at the arguments by which it is supported. 
The irrelevance of the traditional objections is manifest. 
The difference between this view and one which makes 
space and time an individual illusion, like those of the 
madman, is equally obvious. The question of univer- 
sality is not involved in the question of subjectivity. 
The illusion, if we choose to call it such, is the same 
kind of illusion as that involved in the subjectivity of 
sense-qualities. 

It was very natural that the realist, having mistaken the 
doctrine, should be exceedingly zealous against his own 
misunderstanding. For to him the doctrine involved 
no less than the complete overthrow of tbe whole system 
of knowledge; and then the skeptic would come, and 
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A better understanding having removed the ground of 
these apprehensions, it may be well in closing to point 
out that the doctrine in question may be decided:y 
friendly to both speculative and practical interests. 
This is especially the case with the ideality of space. 

The great source of materialism and atheism is the 
crude realism of*the senses. The spatial is pre-eminently 
the real, and from this it is not a very long step with 
many to the conclusion, or at least the assumption, that 
the spatial is the only real. There is a perpetual ten- 
dency to bring all reality under space forms, and to 
doubt the existence of whatever refuses to be pictured. 
The phenomenality of space and the spatial makes an 
end of this at once. Again theological realists would do 
well to consider the bearings of the doctrine upon their 
teachings. 

They bave always taught the unity, absoluteness and 
non-spatiality of God; but they have given little atten- 
tion to adjusting these doctrines to the belief in a real 
and infinite space. It is impossible to see how any 
thing can be in space without being subject to the laws 
of space; and if space be infinite it is impossible to see 
how any thing can be out of space, Of course, we can 
continue to say that God is non-spatial; but the condi- 
tions of thinking, instead of saying, are 
We can continue to say that God is 
tioned ; but 


lacking. 
uncondi- 
none the less we subject bim 
than himself. 
Sometimes in a mixture of despair and thoughtlessness 
we say that God created space; but here again while the 
phrase is easy, the thought is impossible. If space be 
truly nothing, the notion is absurd; and if it be truly 
something 


to a curious something-nothing other 


we need somewhere to put it after it is 
created, The ideality of space offers an easy escape 


from these difficulties by discharging the problem 
In this view, a non-spatial, and 


hence unpicturable, God is the basal fact. 


altogether as fictitious, 
The phenom- 
enal world exists neither within, nor without, God in a 
spatial sense, but in an unpicturable dependence upon 
him, But the forms of this world are not individual de- 
At the same time these 
forms are nothing in themselves, and as little represent 


lusions but may be valid for all. 


spatial distinction in substantial existence, as the spatial 
forms of a dream represent spatial distinctions in the 
consciousness of the dreamer. In the slow progress of 
critical reflection we have not been compelled hitherto 
to be over consistent, or even intelligible, in our funda- 
mental conceptions; but we are persuaded that with the 
advance of criticism we shall find ourselves shut up to 
something like the doctrine here outlined. We are also 
persuaded that too many for whom the traditional real- 
ism has been saved from atheism only by an inconse- 
quent theological appendix, this doctrine will be a relief 
as grateful as the shadow of a large rock in a weary land. 
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FASHIONABLE LADIES IN CANADIAN WIL- 
DERNESSES. 


BY EDMUND COLLINS, 


OF late years the wildernesses of Canada have become 
a popular resort of women of leisure and fashion, It 
was once the custom to go to places on the sea-coast in 
the Provinces of Quebec and New Brunswick; but these 
resorts, like similar watering-places in the United States, 
have come to be over-populous in summer, differing very 
little from small, crowded cities. 

By wildernesses I mean valleys and intervales drows- 
ing among the hills that rise along the courses of such 
rivers as the Restigouche, the Metapedia, the Miramichi 
and the Patapedia. 
for camping grounds are usually out of sight and sound 


The spots in these regions selected 
of civilization. The forests are the primeval growth, 
the intervales are great stretches of wild meadow, 
brightened by the petals of a hundred kinds of wild 
flowers, and the pools where the salmon and trout flash 
and doze are undisturbed by any paddle save those of 
the fashionable visitors. One is just as isolated here as 
in the heart of Africa 

The women and girls do not go alone, of course; they 
are accompanied by their sons, brothers or husbands, by 
‘heir maids, and by Indians to do all the heavy work. 
There are several beautiful and cosy c'ub houses along 
these rivers, and here the ladies take up their summer 
housekeeping. Large stocks of provisions are sent ahead, 
and there is usually some village near enough to supply 
eggs, butter,vegetables, milk and meat. As for the fish, 
my dainty young lady needs but to trip down to yonder 
pool at the rise of sun and cast her hackle among the 
foam bubbles under which the speckled trout is waiting 
and watching for delicate morsels. She returns in good 
time with abundance for breakfast, her cheeks flushed, 
and breathless to tell all about the catching. She is 
able to give her fish the learned name, and pointing to 
the spots, the head, and the fins, announces that this is 
Saivenilus fontinalis. Presently they are sizzling upon 
the pan. But mother as well as daughter rises long 
before the dew is off the grass and joins in the same de- 
lightful recreation. 

But they are not all English and Canadian ladies whom 
you find in those places. A large number of the most 
extensive fishing waters, and of the lodges, belong to 
American gentlemen whose lady relatives and friends 





join them during part of the fishing season. There are 
several clubs composed of English and American mem- 
bers, and in this way a charming social relationship has 
sprung up between people on both sides of the border. 
I have but to name a few of the better known of such 
clubs to prove this: the Fish and Game Protection Club 
of Quebec ; the Laurentian Club; the Montreal Fish and 
Game Club; the St. Maurice Fish and Game Club; the 
Tourillie Fish and Game Club; the Mastigouche Fish and 
Game Club; the Shawenigan Fish and Game Club, all 
having cool and picturesque situations. Several 'arge 
clubs are composed exclusively of Americans, but visits 
are exchanged by each, through the woods or by canoe. 
The life of Robin Hood and his merry men was not more 
delightful than the ways of these trout and salmon 
anglers in the wilds of Canada. 

The lodges or places of residence are, as a rule, pictur- 
esque rather than ornate. This is especially the case 
where women’s hands begin at the point where the men 
leave off. If you go into a lodge occupied only by men 
you find the walls adorned with the antlers of moose and 
caribou, bears’ heads, fishing rods, moccasins, rifles, 
models of Milicite, Micmac and other canoes, of bat- 
teaux, pirogues, and other descriptions of river-craft. 
There are always pipes, belts, and hunting knives hung 
around; and skins of native animals lie upon the floor. 
The woman's hand tones down the savage picturesque- 
ness; here she puts a Japanese fan, and there a scroll; 
yonder somber end she lightens up with a bit of vivid 
red; indeed, her daintily trimmed river-hat, with its 
great brim sprawling flat against the wall is a lyric of 
the wilderness in itself. Moreover, she takes her needle 
and her colored threads with her, and when the days are 
rainy she contrives all manner of tasteful bits of fancy- 
work; which she distributes here and there, according to 
her fancy. The men frequently stay in the lodge on 
rainy days, reading or helping, in a small way, the ladies 
with their fancy-work. ‘The stormy day is also a good 
time to finish sketches made on the hills just as the sun 
begins to blaze throuzh the pines in rising; or to give 
some touches to a combat between the sakmon and the 
fisherman. 

But when the weather is fine the ladies rise a little 
after dawn. Some of them have sketch books, others 
cameras, and some others rod and fly. Asarule the ladies 
fish from the bank or from canoes,while the men as often 
wade to the waist in the stream when there is a conflict 
with alargeand spirited fish. If a lady gets a large and 
and very gamey salmon or grilse upon her hook, and is 
in danger of losing it,some gallant comes immediately 
to the rescue; but some women will insist on seeing the 
battle through of their own skill. The Princess Louise 
would never permit any one to give her assistance, and 
she has killed fish on the Restigouche and Metapedia run- 
ning over thirty pounds each. These she sent off, care- 
fully packed in ice, to her mother, Queen Victoria. But 
she was exceptional. I know of no Indian who hada 
more sure and skillful command of a canoe than she; 
and she would climb steep hills, from which many a man 
would turn away, to make a sketch of a sunrise in those 
pine-crowned peaks. In all things teaching the lesson 
of self-reliance to women in Canada her influence has 
been good, and she has made popular on many Canadian 
rivers the beautiful and exhilarating recreation that I 
am endeavoring to describe. 

Lord Stanley and his wife, the present occupants of 
Rideau Hall, after a brief sojourn in the storied old 
citadel of Quebec, have taken their departure for the 
well-stocked waters which the Government preserve for 
the vice-regal household; but Lady Stanley is far inferi- 
or to Her Royal Highness asa fisher or a climber of 
cliffs. Lady Dufferin always became timid when she 
heard the coarse brawling of a shallow or the thunder- 
ous boom of a distant waterfall. 

American women are quite the equals of Canadian 
women in skill and courage on these rivers, in spite of 
the fact that their experience in such sport is born of 
recent years. 

Of course costly silks and luft stickerei are not taken 
by ladies to these rough woods; they dress in plain, sub- 
stantial tourist-cloths, wear strong boots with low heels, 
and hats broad-brimmed almost as a parasol. Like the 
men, they protect themselves from mosquitoes with 
huge contrivances of netting surrounding the head; 
but they get bitten preity badly in spite of all these 
precautions. They are becoming more and more skill- 
ful and venturesome in the use of canoes, and often 
take a wild delight in shooting roaring shallows or little 
chutes. Some of the best specimens of amateur pho- 
tography that I have ever seen are the work of ladies 
on these rivers. Then to vary any possible monotony 
on the river or among the woods and hills they have 
tennis lawns, sometimes—but seldom—croquet patches, 
and plenty of exercise with bow and arrow. They do 
not remain in the same place during the season, but 
move here and there setting up their spotless tents in 
some secluded place overlooking the river. 

In the eyes of Canadian women the Thousand Islands 
are not so attractive as they were once. There is too 
much sameness among those sleepy islands lolling on 
the drowsy lake. It is rather a place for lotos-eaters 
than for those who love the roar of rapids; just such a 
place as might have inspired Morris to write his 
‘Earthly Paradise.” Next to the river shores, in wild 





beauty and charm, are those grim and lonesome regions 
in Muskoka, where sheer granite walls rise out of 
waters that are cool and almost chilly in mid-July, 
Here Canadian women develop muscle that they lose in 
winter, for they can row their Peterborough canoes 
with the sturdy stroke of men. I expect soon to hear 
of American ladies joining their Canadian sisters in this 
Switzerland of Canada. 
New YorK CIty, 
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ENGLISH NOTES. 
BY JAMES PAYN, 


THE last Parisian device for living well upon nothing 
at allis noteworthy. A gentleman who has no money 
to pay for his dinner at a café, goes to one that is for 
sale, and proposes to buy it. The price suits him (for 
all prices are alike to him); but he expresses a reasonable 
desire to see whether the business is really what it is 
represented to be, and, therefore, patronizes it for a 
week, on trial, before signing the agreement. In the 
mean while it is not worth while to settie such a baga- 
telle as his own bill, and, after the sixth day, he is seen 
no more. He is patronizing some other café. 

Curiously enough the one thing that reflects credit 
upon the conduct of our James I was the amends he 
made to a servant he had wronged. He thought his 
favorite domestic Gib had lost some important papers 
connected with his son’s marriage to the Spanish prin- 
cess. When Gib denied it, the king, taking advantage 
of his *‘ louting low” before him, kicked him. *‘ Sir,” 
said Gib, *‘ [have served you from your youth, but I 
willserve you no longer. Fare ycu well, sir, but I will 
never see your face more”; and off he went. In due 
time the papers turned up and James swore he would 
never sleep till Gib was found and matters set right. 
When his old servant was brought back, his Majesty, 
we read, ‘‘ not only rose to embrace him, but knelt 
down and begged his pardon; nor did he rise from his 
knees until he had obtained it.” 

Another person in whom one would as little have 
looked for similar good feeling, was Lord Chestertield, 
who left legacies of two years wages each ‘to those 
unfortunate friends, equal by birth and only inferior 
by fortune, my servants.” 

I suppose since a'l young gentlemen who are going 
into ‘‘ exams” are in the same tale about it, that the ris- 
ing generation do work harder than we old fellows used 
to do, tho, on the other hand, there is much more play; 
that is, play in earnest. I know scores of young fellows 
who seem to make a profession of cricket or lawn tennis; 
whose talk is of nothing else but of Grace and Renshaw 
or their congeners, whom they imagine to be the élite 
of the world. Isuppose that the ‘‘exam” young man, 
and these young men must be a different class (tho they 
seem like enough), and that the latter ‘‘ restore the aver- 
age” of play which is lost by the working bees. If we 
are to believe them—but perhaps it’s their ‘-hum ”—their 
lives are so taken up with preparations for their various 
ordeals that they have no time for anything e'se, and 
when they have passed one they are looking out for the 
next, as asteeple-chase rider for his fences. 1 cannot 
help thinking, however, that these are the dull ones 
who ought by rights not to be competing at all. In ma- 
ture life, at all events, I don’t believe in these victims to 
overwork of which every trade, according to the obitua- 
ries, furnishes its holccaust. Sensible men never over- 
work themselves, because they know that the overwork 
(Ll am speaking of course only of brain work) is value. 
less, They might not only ‘* just as well” play when 
they’ feel exhausted, but much better, for it pays better. 

Of the evils of forcing flagging brains there comesa sad 
report from Germany. In that highly cultured country 
the system of educating youth beyond their wits is much 
more common than it has yet become in ours, and the 
consequence is, admits the Minister of Education, that 
in the army, in peace time, and in the universities, 
‘* suicide ranks very high among the regular causes of 
mortality.” To those educated in our public schools 
such a result from such a cause seems incredible; but 
there is no doubt that among lads not so well provided 
for pecuniarily, a high pressure is being applied to the 
Dull that cannot but prove hurtful. They may beat the 
idle ones, but they can never beat the clever ones, and 
it is cruel to set them the hopeless task. In the Black 
Hole of Calcutta the strong men forced their way to the 
windows, where there was only room for a few; but we 
all know what became of the weak ones. 

It is probably, owing to the success of the Lady Guides, 
that a company has been formed in London to relieve 
society of some of its burdens. Among the most hateful 
of them is the morning call ‘which must never take 
place before three o’clock P.M.), and arrangements are 
now made for doing it by deputy. The cards are not 
left by servants, but by gentlemen out of livery, who 
represent the caller in person. This is, of course, a step 
in the right direction; but why should not ** At Homes” 
be attended by proxy inasimilar manner? The hostess 
doesn't care twopence whether you come or not, but 
only wants her rooms and (especially) her stair-case 
crowded; your substitute (this the company must guar- 
antee of course), will be at least as gentlemanly looking 
and presentable as yourself; and your name will appear 
all right next day in the Morning Post. Just think of 
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the convenience. Instead of having to put on evening 
clothes, drive three or four miles, and stand for an hour 
in a stifling crowd, you may sit in your dressing-gown 
and slippers, and enjoy your pipe at home, with the 
moral and soothing reflection that your social] duties are 
not being neglected. 

The thousand pounds offered for the two-volume novel, 
for competition, by Titbits, will probably produce a 
larger number of competitors than Messrs. Wren & Gur- 
ney have pictured in their brightest dreams. Everybody 
who has ever written a novel will write another, and 
hundreds who have never done so will try their prentice 
hand at it. An American gentleman has most oppor- 
tunely stepped in with a proposition that will suit them 
down to the ground, ‘* His idea,” says the Book Buyer, 
‘js to establish a sort of retail business in the raw ma- 
terial of fiction, s0 that any one who wants to write a 
story, but has no plot, may buy one, as he would buy a 
pound of wax did he intend to make wax flowers ’’ The 
gentleman himself is full of plots, and will supply them 
to order, The idea is ingenious, and characteristic of 
native genius, and, moreover, will ** supply an obvious 
void”; for as a rule American novelists, have no plots. 
But on the other hand the purchaser must trust a good 
deal to the honor of this literary middleman. What is 
to prevent his selling the same skeleton of a story to half 
adozen clients? The knowledge that one is dealing 
with a man of plots is certainly not calculated to encour- 
age confidence. 

A machine, I read, has at last been discovered by aid 
of which asparagus can be eaten without taking it in 
one’s fingers. The vulgarity of the practice has proba- 
bly not inter‘ered with the enjoyment of many people; 
some of them have even liked to lay their heads back 
and drop the thing down their throats, as Neapolitans 
eat maccaroni. But the stalks were so hot. I don’t pre- 
sume to dictate, as Mr. Jingle says, but I do think that 
Nature was not quite equal to the occasion when invent- 
ing this delicious vegetable. She ought to have made 
the holding part of it so'id, or inserted some non-con- 
ductor of heat in it, as man inserts ivory in the handle of 
his silver milk-jug. That she intended asparagus always 
to be eaten cold, is a still more injurious supp sition, be- 
cause it reflects upon her taste. It is just possible, how- 
ever, that Nature, who always favors our sex, may have 
intended this delicacy only for man’s benefit. Women 
who wear glasses at dinner cannot eat asparagus as it 
should be eaten, and therefore often do not est it at all, 
which leaves us the lion’s share. If so, 1 have nothing 
to say against Nature, except that while she was about 
it she might have made asparagus in April a litt'e 
cheaper. Save for the matter of price, it is not Nature's 
way to put obstacles in the way of our enjoyment of her 
best gifts. The peach, the nectarine and the pear are 
easily eaten; whereas, with the Barcelona nut. which is 
of little worth, we have to ‘‘ proceed to extremities,” as 
the nooleman said when he cracked the periwinkle in 
the door. 

The Author, the new monthly organ of the Society of 
Authors, is a noteworthy and unique production. It is 
the first attempt to represent the interests of those who 
live by their pens, toinform them upon matters that 
concern them vitally, but of which they are generally 
in total ignorance, and to give some sort of cohesion to 
the members of a calling grievously in want of it. There 
are, however, two classes of writers, what Mr. Edmund 
Gosse calls the Helpable and the Unhelpable; and, un- 
fortunately, the latter are far the mcre numerous. 
These persons have the disease known as the cacoethes 
scribendi in a virulent form, and it is very infectious. 
It is often asked, How is it that such a quantity of liter- 
ary rubbish gets to be printed at all? Who reads it? 
Who buys it? The ansWer is, ‘‘ Nobody.” ‘‘ Most pub- 
lished books,” says the editor of The Author, ‘‘ have no 
commercial value at all—a very large number have no 
literary value at all.” How then dothey get published ? 

They are published at the expense of the author. That 
is the secret of the whole matter, and the primary cause 
of roguery among publishers. Good publishing houses 
very rarely bring out a book at its author’s expense. 
First, because they do not wish to be associated with 
failure; secondly, because the sum which in fairness 
and reason they should charge him is so moderate that 
it does not remunerate them for their trouble. The 
harpy publisher has no such scruples. He flatters the 
vanity of his prey; holds out highly colored hopes to 
him; makes unfair agreements and fraudulent esti- 
mates, and battens on him generally. It is like expos- 
ing goods upon the pavement; it is the unhelpable 
writer who makes the thief. The Society of Authors 
cannot cling to his coat-tails as he enters the spider's 
web, tho it has given him some good advice to mitigate 
his ruin. His case is hopeless; but where literary merit 
really exists, the best way of utilizing it, and the best 
advice for avoiding unnecessary expense in production, 
is to be found in The Author. 

How the cherished legends of history are disappearing 
one by one. If there is anything we have believed in 
more than another it was that the heads of our political 
martyrs of all sorts, from Laud to Sidney, have been 

‘brought to the block.” The victim always ‘‘ knelt 

down” at it and dropped his handkerchief, or held out 

his hands, in token that he was ready for the death 


the kind; the circumstances of the case forbade it, for 
there was no block, only a bar, or little piece of wood, 
on which the neck rested, while the body was laid quite 
flat. Even CharlesI had no block; the only persons 
who were ever punished at the block (as indeed they are 
now) were the boys at Eton, and it was not their heads 
that were smitten. The mistake seemed to have been 
caused by the contemporary Dutch prints which repre- 
sented our executions as they occurred in Holland, where 
upright blocks were used on the scaffold. If this ac- 
count of the matter be true, and it is given by Mr. Pal- 
grave, a very competent authority, how false is the pic- 
ture of the scaffold we have had in our minds for gen- 
erations. 
There is no doubt that the art of painting has led peo- 
ple astray about matters of the past as much as the his- 
torians, especia'ly in matters of sentiment. The notion 
entertained of Mary Queen of Scots is an example of 
this. Asa prisoner she is thought to have been severely 
treated, whereas we find the Earl of Shrewsbury, while 
she was in his custody, applying to the Government to 
have his wine untaxed because Mary’s habit of bathing 
ir wine consumed so much. At her execution we im- 
agine her young, or at least comely. She is described 
by eye-witnesses as ‘‘ a large, lame woman.” 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 
> 
THE CATHOLIC APOSTOLIC CHURCH. 


BY W. W. ANDREWS, MINISTER. 


In your issue of June 5th, you speak of the extinction 
of the Sandemanians as an organized body, and after 
briefly sketching their history, and describing their pe- 
culiarities, you say, ‘‘ One other kindred denomination, 
called the Catholic Apostolic Church, yet holds a dying 
exi-tence in congregations in America, founded by Ed- 
ward Irving, the friend of Coleridge, Chalmers and Car- 
lyle, and the most brilliant preacher of his day.” 

From your words, it might be inferred that the con- 
gregations in America, forming a part of the ‘‘ Catholic 
Apostolic Church,” were founded by Edward Irving; 
that in them alone this body has now an existence; and 
that they are about to become extinct. 

I beg permission as a minister ir this communion, 
and one acquainted with the movement almost from 
the beginning, to state in few words the principal facts 
regarding its origin, and its present position. 

It began in the revival of the supernatural gifts of the 
Holy Ghost in Scotland, in 1830,in members of the 
Presbyterian Church; and in London, in the following 
year, in members of the Anglican Communion. It was 
not in the congregation of Mr. Irving that these gifts 
first appeared, tho when he became convinced that they 
were of God, he defended them with his great and pe- 
culiar powers of e‘oquence and argument, and gave lib- 
erty for their exercise in his own church. But he was 
never the founder of any ecc'esiastical organization 
Whien these supernatural manifestations burst forth, 
deeply agitating the religious world, he was simply a 
Presbyterian minister in charge of a congregation in 
Regent Square,London, and he fulfilled no other ministry 
till after his deposition for alleged heresy as to the 
Human Nature of Christ, by the Scotch Presbytery of 
Ayr, of which he was a member, 

But before this, an important step had been taken, by 
which the whole character of the movement was de- 
fined. Toward the close of 1832, after many Christian 
people of all ranks and all professions had become satis- 
fied that the Holy Ghost was speaking again in tongues 
and prophesyings, it pleased God to revive the Apostolic 
office, the first and highest in the primitive Church, but 
which had long been suspended in its exercise. One had 
already been called to this office by the voice of the 
Spirit (as in the case of Barnabas and Saul at Antioch), 
when Mr. Irving was deposed. This act, unjust as it 
was, Was recognized as within the range of the constitu- 
tional powers of the Presbytery, and he was directed by 
the Apostle, whom he received as divinely called, to ab- 
stain from the administration of sacraments till he 
should be re-ordained, which was dcne a very few days 
after. 

Mr. Irving, therefore, so far from being a founder of 
churches, and the head of ane v ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion, was under the authority of the Presbyterian 
Church, till he was cast out of its communion, and then 
came under the spiritual rule of one whom he recog- 
nized as clothed with aposto'ic authority. From this 
time till his death, which took place in December, 1834, 
he was no more than the chief pastor of the church to 
which he had ministered as a Presbyterian c'ergyman, 
and which had followed him when he was driven from 
the stately wal's and towers of Regent Square, because 
he wou'd not restrain the utterances of the Holy Ghost. 

There was never a more groundless charge than this 
making of Edward Irving to be the leader of a new sect, 
The two chief features of this spiritual movement are 
the revival of Apostleship and Prophecy; the latter be- 
ing prior intime. But Mr. Irving was neither a prophet 

nor an apostle. He laid claim to no supernatural gift, 
wonderful as his spiritual endowments were; nor was he 
called to the apostolic office. As a preacher, an evan- 
gelist, his powers were of the mightiest; but he organized 





stroke. It now appears that he never did anything of 


of worship. The majestic church system, which has 
grown up within the last half century, has not been of 
his framing. He bore a powerful witness to many great 
truths pertaining to the Incarnation, the Kingdom of 
Christ, and the work of the Holy Ghost; but the organ- 
izing of a new religious community was no work of his. 
Nor are thesé churches “ holding a dying existence” 
in America or Europe. They were never so numerous 
as to-day. The movement has extended into most of 
the Protestant, and some of the Roman Catholic, coun- 
tries of Europe and into Russia, besides the congrega- 
tions among the English-speaking people of America, 
and in Australia. But their increase has certainly been 
slow; and they form at this day one of the smallest 
bodies of the Christian Church. Their relation to the 
whole company of Christ’s flock is expressed (as we be- 
lieve) by the symbol of the sheaf of first-fruits, which 
was numerically small as compared with the harvest, 
but in which the first full ripening of the grain took 
place. The work of preparation for the coming of 
Christ begins in a small company, where it can most 
easily and effectually be carried on; and afterward he 
delivers the innumerable multitude of the faithful who 
stand in white robes, and with palins in their hands(Rev. 
vii), singing the song of victory before the throne of God, 
it is this plainly Scriptural distinction between first- 
fruits and harvest, which shows how this movement can 
be at once circumscribed in its activities, and Catholic 
in its spirit and aims. We look upon ourselves not as 
the Church, but as a small part of the one flock of Christ 
to all of whom the name *‘ Catholic Apostolic” belongs 
equally with ourselves, We have constructed no new 
creed, but have remained content with the three great 
creeds of Christendom—the Apostles’, the Nicene, and 
the Athanasian. We have not cut ourselves loose from 
the past, in the worship of the Church, but have pre- 
served and formed into a harmonious system all that is 
purest and most truly Catholic in all the Rituals of 
Christendom—Greek, Roman, and Protestant; we cher- 
ish the one hope of the early Church, the coming and 
kingdom of Christ, and look for no regeneration of 
human society before it; we claim liberty for the Holy 
Ghost to manifest himself in gifts and the powers of the 
world to come, according as he will; we look upon 
Christianity as having for its present mission the sancti- 
fying of all the relationships of human life and the fore- 
shadowing of the glory of the Kingdom, tho the curse 
still remains on man and the earth; and we sternly resist 
the spirit of unbelief which rejects the mysteries of Rev- 
elation, and the lawless spirit which despises and defies 
authority. 

The movement is one which presents the strongest 
claims to the attention of the whole Christian Church; 
for it gathers into itself the excellences of every part, 
and presents a miniature model of what Christ would 
have his Church to be, in the fullness of its faith, in 
the brightness of the heavenly hope, in the comprehen- 
siveness and beauty of its worship, in the completeness 
of its structure, and in the order and harmony of its 
workings. 

It is a work for the time of the end, as was John the 
Baptist’s. We do not expect it to continue for genera- 
tions. It is no rival sect struggling for a foothold side 
by side with other sects, but the rising up in the midst 
of all of a living witness for unity and holiness, and the 
manifested power of the Holy Ghost; no alien and hos- 
tile body, but a living part instinct with the Spirit, and 
obedient to the law, of the whole, and furnished anew 
with the long-lost ministries which the common welfare 
imperatively demands, 

WETHERSFIELD, CONN. 


THE POST-ASCENSION APPEARANCES OF 
CHRIST. 


BY SAMUEL T, SPEAR, D.D. 


THERE are two distinct and separate records in the 
Bible—one of them in the Book of Acts and the other in 
Revelation—which set forth the fact of Christ's personal 
and visible return to and appearance in this world on 
two different occasions, and in different places, subse- 
quently to his ascension into Heaven, as recorded in the 
Gospels of Mark and Luke, and the first chapter of Acts. 
The object of this article is to state these appearances as 
thus presented. 

1. The first appearance was to Saul of Tarsus when he 
was on his way to Damascus as a persecutor of Chris- 
‘tians, and was made to him for the purpose of his con- 
version and ‘call to the Apostleship. It ovcurred soon 
after the death of the martyr Stephe .; and this was but 
a few years, not more than six or seven at the most, 
after Christ’s ascension into Heaven. Saul was present 
at this martyrdom as ‘‘a young man,” guarded * the 
clothes” of those who stoned Stephen, and ‘‘ was con- 
senting unto his death.” Immediately ‘‘ a great perse- 
cution against the Church” broke out in Jerusalem; and 
in that persecution Saul was a conspicuous actor. His 
zeal was so intense that he is described as ‘‘ breathing 
out threatenings and slaughter against the disciples of 
the Lord.” He proposed to extend the work of exter- 
mination beyond Jerusalem; and hence he “‘ went unto 
the high priest, and desired of bim letters to Damascus 
to the synagogs, that if he found any of this way, 
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bound to Jerusalem.” 
ity, he started for Damascus; and the record of that 
journey is as follows: 

“ And as he journeyed, hecame near Damascus; and sud- 
denly there shined round about him alight from heaven. 
And he fell to the earth, and heard a voice saying unto 
him, Saul. Saul, why persecutest thou me* And he said, 
Who artthou, Lord? And the Lord said, lam Jesus whom 
thou persecutest; it is hard for thee to kick against the 
pricks. And he trembling and astonished said, Lord, what 
wilt thou have me to do’ And the Lord said unto him 
Arise, and go into the city, and it shall be told thee what 
thou must do. And the men that journeyed with him stood 
speechless, hearing the voice, but seeing no man. And 
Saul arose from the earth; and when his eyes were opened, 
he saw no man; but they led him by the hand, and brought 
him into Damascus. And he was three days without sight, 
and neither did eat nor drink.’’ (Acts ix, 3-9.) 

This, upon its face, is the record of a direct and per- 
sonal interview between Saul of Tarsus and Jesus Christ, 
who, for the time being had left the heavenly world, 
and come to the place, for this purpose. The record 
puts Christ there as really as it puts Saul there, and 
brings the latter in social contact with the former 
through his senses. The whole impression made on him 
was through the senses, when he was awake, and when he 
had almost reached the city of Damascus. The scene, as 
described, was not a dream on his part, but a mass of 
objective facts that struck him with astonishment, and 
on the spot changed his opinions in respect to Jesus 
of Nazareth. 

The same Lord, soon after, appeared to Ananias, ‘a 
certain disciple at Damascus” bearing this name, and 
directed him to make a personal visit to Saul, specified 
the street and the house where he would find him, and 
informed Ananias that this Saul was a chosen vessel 
unto him, to bear his name ‘ before the Gentiles, and 
kings, and the children of Israel.””) Ananias, in obedi 
ence to this direction, did go and make the visit. What 
he said to him was in these words: ** Brother Saul, the 
Lord, even Jesus, that appeared unto thee in the way 
as thou camest, hath sent me, that thou mightest re- 
ceive thy sight, and be filled with the Holy Ghost.” The 
record is that ‘‘ immediately there fell from his eyes as 
it had been scales; and he received his sight forthwith, 
and arose and was baptized. And when he had received 
meat, he was strengthened.” (Acts ix, 10-19.) Ananias 
describes what had occurred to Saul, when on his way 
to Damascus, as an appearance of the Lord Jesus unto 
him. 

Barnabas, at a later period, when explaining Saul’s 
conversion to the Apostles at Jerusalem, “ declared 
unto them how he had seen the Lord in the way, and 
that he had spoken to him, and how he had preached 
boldly at Damascus in the name of Jesus,” (Acts ix, 27.) 
This language shows that Barnabas understood the 
facts, and thought that there had been a real appearance 
of Jesus Christ to Saul. 

What did Paul himself think as to the question whether 
Christ had appeared to him or not? It so happens that, 
years afterward, he made a speech in Jerusa'em to the 
Jews, when standing on the stairs of the castle; and in 
that speech he stated the same facts, and with them ex- 
plained, to an angry crowd of Jews that were ready to 
take his life, and would have done so but for the inter- 
position of a Roman officer, the reason why he had _be- 
come a Christian. He confirms the record by his own 
personal testimony. (Acts xxii, 1-16.) After the lapse 
of two years, during the whole of which he had been a 
prisoner, he made another speech on the subject, ad- 
dressing it to King Agrippa; and again he told the story 
of his conversion, embodying in that story the facts 
given in the original history,and almost persuading 
Agrippa to become a Christian. (Acts xxvi, 1-29.) 
Nothing grander or more eloquent ever fell from human 
lips than the speech of Paul to Agrippa. Mortal man 
never appeared more sublimely than this great Apostle 
when he finally shouted in the hearing of the king: ‘I 
would to God, that not only thou, but also all that hear 
me this day, were both almost, and altogether such as I 
am, except these bonds.” 

We have the same fact incidentally stated in Paul’s 
Epistles. When he spoke of himself in his Epistle to 
the Romans as ‘‘ called to be an Apostle,” he evidently 
had in view the scene which occurred at the time of his 
conversion. (Rom. i, 1.) In his First Epistle to the Co- 
rinthians he mentions those who saw Christ after his res- 
urrection; and placing himself at the end of the list, 
he says: ‘‘ And lust of all he was seen of me also, as of 
one born out of due time.” (I Cor. xv, 8.) This seeing 
by him was undoubtedly the seeing described in Acts, 
and mentioned in the two speeches there reported, and 
occurred after Christ’s ascension, In the same Epistle 
he says: ‘‘ Am I not an Apostle? Am I not free? Have 
I not seen Jesus Christ our Lord?” (1Cor. ix, 1.) These 
questions in form are affirmations in fact, and the last 
one clearly refers to the scene of his conversion as told 
in the history. Having the same event in mind he said 
to the Galatians: ‘‘ But I certify you, brethren, that the 
Gospel which was preached of me is not after man. For 
I neither received it of man, neither was I taught it, but 
by the revelation of Jesus Christ.” (Gal. i, 11, 12.) This 
language just fits the history, and shows Paul’s memory 
of the contents of that history. He had not forgotten 
the facts of that memorable crisis when Jesus met him 


Being thus clothed with author- 








in the way, and God called him by his grace, and, in 
accordance with his purpose, revealed his Son unto him, 
and made him an Apostle of Jesus Christ. He was then 
‘*separated unto the Gospel of God.” (Rom. i, 1.) 

We have, neither in the history, nor anywhere else, a 
description of the person of Jesus as he thus appeared to 
Saul of Tarsus. We have the fact, with its attendant 
circumstances, that he did so appear, and that Saul saw 
and heard him, and that from that time the whole course 
of his life was changed, This fact is repeatedly stated, 
and made as plain as language can make anidea. What 
this fact proves is that the risen, exalted and glorified 
Christ had actually come back to earth, and come to 
that place, in a visible and cognizable form, and was 
personally present then and there, as truly as he was 
ever present in the temple, or in the house of Mary and 
Martha, or on the cross at Calvary. 

Saul of Tarsus, first as a persecuter, and then as the 
great Apostle to the Gentiles, is no myth, any more than 
the sun, moon and stars are myths. It is simply impos- 
sible to create such a myth out of nothing, and give it 
the form and force of a living reality. The life of this 
man was a real life, and that, too, whether he was an 
impostor or a truth-teller; and that part of it which is 
apostolic, is best explained by assuming him to bea 
truth-teller. The facts as the history reports them, and 
as he himself declares them, fully account for the change 
in his life, and also make him a most important witness 
to the truth of Christianity. It being true that the 
crucified Jesus did meet this man when on his way to 
Damascus, and did call him into his service, then it 
must be true that this Jesus, tho ‘* put to death in the 
flesh,” was all that he claimed to be. Death had not 
destroyed him, and had not dissolved his relations with 
this world. Not only was he seen by those ‘‘ who did 
eat and drink with him after he rose from the.dead,” 
but he was seen by Sau! of Tarsus after he had ascended 
into Heaven; and he was so seen because he himself 
came from Heaven, and identified himself to Saul in a 
way to convince him that the dead Jesus was a living 
reality. The manner of the coming and the identifica- 
tion is supernatural; yet this does not disprove the facts 
set forth in the history, or impeach the credibility of 
that history. He who rejects Christianity on account 
of its supernatural features, puts himself in a position 
where no evidence and no argument can reach him, 
Such a man is determined to be an intidel. 

2. The other personal and visible appearance of Christ 
in this world after his ascension was to the Apostle John, 
when an exile in the Isle of Patmos, and is recorded in 
the Book of Revelation. The evidence, relating to the 
time when this Book was written by John, places this 
appearance at about A.p. 95 or 96, or more than sixty 
years after the ascension, when John himself had become 
an aged man, and when Christianity, having success- 
fully fought its first battle at Jerusalem, had established 
itself in various parts of Judea and Galilee, had extended 
to Antioch in Syria, had found a home in several cities 
in Asia Minor, and had planted itself in the Southern 
part of Europe. Paul had then done his work and gone 
to Heaven, and John was the only one of all the Apos- 
tles then left on the earth. He bad been banished from 
Ephesus, in Asia Minor, by the decree of Domitian, to 
the lonely island of Patmos, which was an island in the 
Egean Sea. It was here, and under these circum- 
stances, that Christ came from Heaven to earth, and 
made a personal visit to ‘‘ the beloved disciple,” and the 
last of the Apostles. John fixes the place and the cir- 
cumstances in the following record: 

“TI, John, who also am your brother, and companion in 
tribulation, and in the kingdom and patience of Jesus 
Christ, was in the isle that is called Patmos, for the word 
of God, and for the testimony of Jesus Christ And I was 
in the Spirit on the Lord’s day, and I heard behind mea 
great voice, as of atrumpet.’”’ (Rev. i, 9, 10.) 

This was addressed, as was the whole Book of Reve- 
lation, ** to the seven churches which are in Asia,” with 
a particular and special message in the Book to each one 
of these churches. John speaks of himself as being 
their ‘brother and companion in tribulation,” and as 
being ‘‘in the spirit on the Lord’s day,” and also as being 
‘in the isle that is called Patmos, for the word of God, 
and for the testimony of Jesus Christ.” Huaving referred 
to the “‘ great voice as of a trumpet,” which seemed to 
come from behind him, he proceeds as follows, to give 
the history of what occurred: 

“Saying [that is, this voice saying], I am Alpha and 
Omega, the first and the last; and, what thou seest write in 
a book, and send it unto the seven churches which are in 
Asia; unto Ephesus, and unto Smyrna, and unto Pergamos, 
and unto Thyatira, and unto Sardis, and unto Philadel- 
phia, and unto Laodicea. And I turned to see the voice 
that spake with me. And being turned, I sawseven golden 
candlesticks; and in the midst of the seven candlesticks one 
like unto the Son of Man, clothed with a garment down to 
the foot, and girt about the paps with a golden girdle. His 
head and bis hairs were white like wool, as white as snow; 
and his eyes were as a flame of fire; and his feet like unto 
fine brass, as if they burned in a furnace; and his voice as 
the sound of many waters. And he had in his right hand 
seven stars; and out of his mouth went a sharp two-edged 
sword; and his countenance was as the sun shineth in his 
strength. And when I saw him, I fell at his feet as dead. 
And he laid his right hand upon me, saying unto me, Fear 
not; I am the first and the last; I am he that liveth, and 
was dead; and behold, I am alive forever more, Amen; and 





have the keys of Hell and of death. Write the things which 
thou hast seen, and the things which are, and the things 
which shall be hereafter; the mystery of the seven stars 
which thou sawest in my right hand, and the seven golden 
candlesticks. The seven stars are the angels of the seven 
churches; and the seven candlesticks which thou sawest are 
the seven churches.”’ (Rev. i, 9-20.) 


The following comment upon this record is submitted 
to the consideration of the reader : 

(1.) The record purports to bea narrative, in minute 
details, of what was real at the time in the personal 
experience of John, who announces himself by name 
as the writer and the subject of that experience, and 
who beyond all question is the same John that wrote 
the Gospel and the three Epistles that form a part of the 
New Testament, and are referred to him as their author. 
What is here described was a matter of his own ob- 
servation and experience. 

(2.) This narrative puts John in social communion with 
a person who unexpectedly and suddenly appears to him 
in the general form of our common humanity, yet with 
intensifications calculated profoundly to impress him. 
He looked like a man, and hence is spoken of as‘ like 
unto the Son 6f Man,” or, as the Revised Version ren- 
ders the original Greek, ‘like unto a son of man.” 
The meaning of the phrase is that he looked like a hu- 
man being. He appeared in what seemed to be a human 
body. He was “ clothed with a garment” or robe that 
descended ** down to the foot,” and was “ girt about the 
paps with a golden girdle,” which was a priestly attire. 
** His head and his hairs were white like wool, as white 
as snow.” ‘His eyes were as a flame of fire,” and 
* his countenance was as the sun shineth in his 
strength.” ‘‘His feet were like unto fine brass, as if 
they burned in a furnace.” ‘Out of his mouth went a 
sharp two-edged sword.” His voice when first heard 
was ‘‘a great voice, as of a trumpet”; and afterward it 
was ‘‘as the sound of many waters.” ‘‘ He had in his 
right hand seven stars”; and he s.ood in the midst of 
‘“seven golden candlesticks.” 

Such is the description which John gives of what met 
his eyes and ears in the person who had so strangely ap- 
peared to him; and in this description we see humatrity 
in its natural constituents, connected with supernatural 
conditions and additions. The person appears like a 
man, and yet unlike him. The general form of human- 
ity is here, and yet more than this form is also here. 
The person is at our level, and yet with symbols of dig- 
nity and power that lift him above it. 

(3.) This person describes himself to John as * Alpha 
and Omega,” using the first and last letters of the Greek 
alphabet to represent the idea of unlimited duration. 
He also describes himself as ‘‘the first and the last,” 
which conveys essentially the same thought. He says 
of himself: *‘ Iam he that liveth, and was dead; and. 
behold, Iam alive forever more, Amen; and have the 
keys of hell and death.” This description carries the 
person into the region of the supernatural, and beyond 
all question identifies him with the historic Jesus of 
Nazareth, who, more than sixty years previously, had 
ascended into Heaven. 

(4.) The title of the book, which was the product of 
this interview, as John gives it in the first verse there- 
of, is ‘‘ The Revelation of Jesus Christ,” which means 
the revelation made by Christ to John, and hence of 
which he was the author. In the last chapter of the 
Book this person whom John saw and describes as to 
his appearance, thus spake to him: ‘‘I Jesus have sent 
mine angel to testify unto you these things in the 
churches. [ am the root and the offspring of David, and 
the bright and morning star.” (Rev. xxii, 16.) 

(5 ) So, also, this person dictated to John the several 
special messages which were: to be respectively sent to 
the seven churches in Asia, and commanded him to send 
the same. In the message to the church in Thyatira oc- 
cur these words: ‘‘ These things saith the Son of God, 
who hath his eyes like unto a flame of fire, and his feet 
are like unto fine brass.” (Rev. ii, 18.) Here is repro- 
duced a part of John’s description, and also ar. identifi- 
cation of the person described with ‘* the Son of God.” 
In the message to the church in Laodicea we find these 
words: ‘‘ To him that overcometh will I grant to sit with 
me in my throne, even as I also overcame, and am set 
down with my Father in his throne.” (Rev. iii, 21.) In 
both of these messages the person dictating them ap- 
pears as none other than the Christ of the Gospel narra- 
tive. 

3. We have then, as the result of this study, the fact, 
clearly and unmistakably stated, that, on two distinct 
and separate occasions, at different places and to differ- 
ent persons, Jesus Christ did visibly manifest himself 
after his ascension into Heaven. He did not desert this 
world by then leaving it. He personally came back to 
it to call a brilliant young man into his service, and turn 
a malignant enemy into a zealous friend. And when 
that young man had become “ Paul the aged,” bad fin- 
ished his course on earth and gone up on high, he came 
back again to instruct John the aged, ere he took his de- 
parture, and to complete the whole system of supernat- 
ural revelation, which had for centuries been in the pro- 
cess of development; and the result of this visit is that 
wonderful Book which was dicated to John, primarily 
for the seven churches in Asia, with a special message to 
each of them, and ultimately for the reading and study 
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of the world, This is the last Book of the Bible, and the 
result of the last recorded visit of this character that 
Jesus ever made to earth. Since that visit his presence- 
chamber has been the sanctuary above, where he minis- 
ters as the ** High Priest of our profession.” 

4. When Christ comes to earth again, as come he will, 
it will be to close up the history of time, and sit in judg- 
ment on the human race. Then ‘‘ the dead, small and 
great,” will *‘stand before God” in the person of Jesus 
Christ, and ‘‘ the books” will be ‘‘opened,” and the dead 
will be *‘ judged out of those things which are written in 
the books, according to their works.” (Rev. xx, 12.) 
Then he ‘* that is unjust” will ‘ be unjust still”; he 
“that is filthly” will *‘be filthly stil”; he ‘that 
is righteous” will ‘‘be righteous still”; and he 
* that is holy ” will ** be holy still.” (Rev. xxii, 11.) An- 
ticipating and declaring the reality of the amazing 
scene that will burst upon the world at the final com- 
ing of Christ, John says in the first chapter of the Book: 
“Behold, he cometh with clouds, and every eye shall 
see him, and they also which pierced him; and all kin- 
dreds of the earth shall wail because of him. Even so, 
Amen.” (Rev. i, 7.) That will be ‘‘ the day of wrath 
and revelation of the righteous judgment of God” re- 
ferred to by Paul in his Epistle to the Romans. (Rom. 
ii, 5.) 

5. If one is so living that this advent of Christ would 
overwhelm him with consternation and despair, if it 
were to occur in his life-time, he need look no further 
for evidence that he is not living right. Such a person 
has not made his peace with God through Christ, and is 
not prepared to meet the Messianic King on the throne 
of judgment. It is one thing to sneer at ‘*the power 
and coming of our Lord Jesus Christ,” as a cunningly 
devised fable. It will be quite another thing to be con- 
fronted with the stupendous fact, and meet the issues 
thereof. Then human depravity will lose its courage, 
and wisdom will come too late to save its victim. There 
is in the moral government of God such a reality as 
‘*the wrath of the Lamb”; and this reality is just as 
real in its proper relations as the salvation and grace of 
God through this Lamb. (Rev. vi, 16.) Whether we 
shall at last meet this Lamb as a righteous judge to con- 
demn us, or as an atoning Saviour to accept and save 
us, will depend on our spiritual attitude toward him. If 
we accept him he will accept us, but not otherwise. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








Sine Arts. 
SUNDAY AT THE PARIS SALON. 


BY WILLIAM SHARP, 





THE remark which an eminent French novelist once made 
to me came into my mind asI strolled to-day through the 
innumerable galleries of the great annual art show inthe Pa- 
lais de VIndustrie. This remark was to the effect that no- 
where and on no occasion could such characteristic types of 
the French people be seen as at the Salon on a Sunday. 
* Just as,’? M. Paul Bourget added—for it was he who made 
the remark—‘“‘ one only needs to go to the Salon on a Fri- 
day to see how little affected by nationality is the beau- 
monde.” Both statements are quite to the point. Why 
should this be so? will be the natural inquiry of those who 
have not been in Paris during the art season. Well, as to 
the Friday, it is particularly select, because on that day the 
price of admission is five francs; and tho, of course, a great 
many of the richer Parisians do go on that day, they consti- 
tute at most only a reasonable leaven among the numerous 
wealthy foreign eontingent—British, Americans, Austrians, 
and Russians particularly. As M. Bourget affirmed, the 
thousand or so to be observed on Fridays at the Salon all 
seem to be of oue race, of one people, with merely individual 
differences of feature and manner. All are languid in their 
manner, ennuyés, take a certain interest in the canvases 
bearing the signatures of artists of note, go through a few 
of the rooms, stroll through the Sculpture Court, shake a 
great many hands and chat a great deal, and ultimately de- 
part, satisfied that they have done all that is necessary both 
for the patronage of art and for the acquisition of ample 
subject-matter for conversation. The Russian prince, the 
Austrian count, the English nobleman, the “ high-born” 
monsieur and madame of each nationality, are all brothers 
and sisters from one “‘ select family belonging to the upper 
circles.”’ But what a contrast on Sunday! There is, first 
of all, the contingent of genuine students, who turn up 
early and conscientiously go the rounds of the whole exhi- 
bition. Then, about ten o’clock, there is an influx of the 
upper middle class, who find Sunday their only convenient 
day, but at the same time wish neither to be too much 
crowded nor to be regarded as free visitors—for on Sundays 
there is a charge of one franc for admission up till twelve 
o'clock, after which there is free entrance for all; and 
among this large number is always a considerable sprink- 
ling of foreign visitors from the hotels, particularly of 
Americans. Finally, there is the inflow of the ordinary citi- 
zens and citizenesses and citizenetlings—a motley throng, 
comprising every type of Parisian humanity, from the 

fairly well-to-do merchant of the better-class streets to the 
épicier of the small rues near the Faubourg St. Germain, 
and downward still to the sweep in his Sunday clothes, and 
Mademoiselie la Blanchisseuse, with her young man with 
the enormous neck-tie, large-checked pants, and the unmis- 
takable air of a barber's assistant. But, in addition, there 
is to be seen on Sunday, as on no other day, a large number 
of country visitors, including quite a respectable sprinkling 


risian extortion, and well provided with bulky parcels of 
rye bread with thick slices of ham, and often even with 
stout bottles of cider, vin ordinaize, or coarse brandy well 
diluted); while, to give further animation to the scene, 
there are detachments of the National Guard from the regi- 
ments of the line in and around Paris, squads of cavalry- 
privates d pied, boys in semi-military uniforms (for the 
most part looking very bored, poor lads, and interested 
only in the military pictures), little girls in demure groups, 
in the insignia of some Foundling or other Children’s Asy- 
lum, and occasionally a batch of mariners or sailors from 
one of the gun-boats on the lower reaches of the Seine, or 
even from Cherbourg, Havre, Calais, and elsewhere. 

it is extremely interesting to speculate upon the voca- 
tions and the native places of the most characteristic mem- 
bers of this motley assemblage, particularly if in company 
with an observant Parisian; and it is wonderful how surely 
one can guess that this stout dame is an Alsacienne, that 
that austere individual is from Brittany, that this or 
that group is from Provence, or its neighbors from 
Auvergne, or that the good folk yonder are from the en- 
virons of Paris, that yonder is a coachman enjoying his 
Sunday freedom (needless to say, a coachman in private 
service, for Sunday is the ordinary Jehu’s most remunera- 
tive day, as Monday is his worst), yonder a worthy butcher 
and his spouse, that here is a railway guard, there a gar- 
dener, there a cook ora milliner, or a dame de comptoir, 
and so forth. There is no reticence, as among the Friday 
visitors. Jules sniggers unabashedly before the numerous 
nudities, while Amélie indignantly jerks the arm of the re- 
luctant Alphonse as a hint to move on, and not stand 
opposite such improprieties as a picture of ‘‘ Leda and the 
Swan,” or of ‘“‘Susannah and the Elders,’’ or of *‘ The 
Pride of the Harem,” and soon. Yonder stout M. Epicier 
stands in delighted contemplation before a nature-morte, 
a life like representation of boiled lobsters reclining among 
cob-webbed bottles of chablis, a huge half-scooped gorgon- 
zola, Vienna rolls, divers fruits and a mass of green stuff, 
and at last turns and calls for Lucile or Elise, eager that 
she should see this temptingly realistic vision, tho the good 
wife is, perhaps, just as closely engaged in studying the 
robes of some fashionable dame as painged by Bonnat or 
Cabanel, or even in taking a sly look, half of virtuous dis- 
paragement, half of genuine curiosity, at the nude figures 
of some of Benjamin Constant’s harem beauties, or at the 


half-clad luxuriously reclining damsels whom Chaplin 
paints so seductively. I saw one very amusing scéne d’in- 
struction. A worthy shopkeeper stopped before Bonnat’s 


portrait of the President of the Republic, and, having 
saluted it with pompous gravity, turned to ask his little boy 
if he knew who the gentleman on canvas was; but the boy 
was displeased at theinterruption to his enjoyment of kick- 
ing the shins of a still smaller boy, and declared that he 
did not know and did not care. On this, said paterfamilias 
with dignity and concious of many listeners: “* Well, then, 
tell me who is le President de la République Francnise”’ 
“*T do not know.”’ 

“ Milles tonnérres, you young rascal, you must know; 
tell me at once.” 

**Général Boulanger !”’ 

This was followed by a loud laugh on the part of the audi- 
tors, and by a sounding slap on the part of the offended 
and publicly shamed parent. Happening to glance round 
alittle later, | was amused to see the boy who had been 
punished run back from the adjoining room and stand op- 
posite the portrait of M. Carnot, and to overhear him 
anathematizing him as a scoundrel, a dog, a pig, and I 
know not what all. Unfortunately for him his cheap re- 
venge brought about a second punishment, for one of the 
military guards, who are always en évidence at the Salon, 
overheard his abuse, and boxed him soundly, first on the 
right side of the head and then on the left. The complica- 
cation was not yet over; for the father caught a glimpse of 
his son’s unexpected chastisement, and he and his wife 
came running tothe rescue; whereupon followed such a 
scene of animated expostulation, explanation, laughter, 
and badinage, that no one who witnessed it could have 
grudged paying the forenoon franc, if for this alone. 

It is really remarkable, however, how intelligent is a Pari- 
sian concourse at the Salon; even the most ordinary among 
the visitors make shrewd remarks, and it is certainly very 
rare to hear even the most ignorant giving utterance tosuch 
stupidities as one may too often hear at the Royal Acad- 
emy from persons who have otherwise some pretensions to 
being called people of culture. They are realistic critics 
above all; quick to discover an impossible movement in a 
horse, or any naturalistic error in the depiction of country- 
fair stallions, or sheep, or cattle; ready in a moment to 
point out just wherein that portrait of M. Carnot, or this 
of M. Flourens, this bust of M. Rochefort, or that of M. 
Jules Ferry, falls short of complete verisimilitude. 

Naturally the pictures which celebrate French victories, 
or at any rate French valor onthe field of battle, are the 
most popular; tho is it a sign of the times that patriotic 
fervor is not so easily aroused now as it was a few years ago 
even’? For the ten or twelve years following the disasters 
of 1870-1 it was quite common, not only to find people in 
tears opposite seme painting of an episode of the war, but 
to see numbers touch or lift their hats, as in mute tribute 
to les braves who shed their lives in vain for their coun- 
try. 

Opposite M. Detaille’s large and magnificent canvas in 
Salle 23,1 noticed an elderly visitor of indistinguishable 
characteristics, but looking sometbing between a retired 
petty tradesman andasmall farmer. The painting repre- 
sents a rapid flank movement of the Artillery of the Guard, 
with the commanding officer mounted on a superb black 
charger, and waving his sword on high as he shouts out his 
order and plunges forward (as the horse is near life-size 
and in the immediate foreground the effect upon the spec- 
tator at first is almost startling). More for the sake of 
entering into conversation with the old fellow, and of find- 
ing out what he thought of the picture, than in expecta- 
tion of avy definite information, I asked him who the col- 





ral Boulanger!" Of course the old gentleman was some- 
thing of an idiot, but his reply affords a certain index to 
the hold which the notorious general and his famous black 
charger have upon the popular imagination. I do not know 
if it is a matter of cause and effect, but I have never seen 
so few priests at the Salon, while for ten years or more there 
have never been so few religious pictures as this season. 
Commonly,in every room a martyr at least is to be seen; 
but unfortunately the only saint upon whom there is a per- 
petual “run” is St. Anthony: and I am afraid the reason 
for this is not traced to the piety of the artists and the 
public—in fact, itis due tothe same cause as that which 
makes Susannah, Eve and Delilah, the most painted of 
biblical personages. There is, by the way, a very original 
and clever modern version of Susannah and the elders—a 
charming Parisienne, dressed in the hight of the fashion, 
leaning back by one of the little tables at a Champs Elysées 
café chantant, while beside her sit two elderly roués, each 
very much enamored and inclined to act the part of the 
mice in the familiar saying as to what these do when the 
cat’s away. A good deal of sly laughter, nudging, chuck- 
ling, frowning, and so forth, is to be seen and heard oppo- 
site this clever picture, succinctly called “* Suzanne.” 
Much the most popular pictures, after the battle-pieces, are 
those which, like “Suzanne,” or some of the many Boulevard 
canvases, represent some phase of Parisian life, tho, per- 
haps, there is none opposite which so many delighted ex- 
clamations may be heard as M. Bloch’s ‘“‘ Moustache ’’— 
that being the name of a dog belonging to one of the French 
regiments. At Austerlitz one of the battalions was almost 
annihilated by the enemy, and the precious standard of the 
regiment was about to be captured; but just as the young 
ensign fell, mortally wounded, Moustache sprang forward, 
seized with his teeth the staff bearing the tattered flag, 
wrenched it from the grasp of a German grenadier, and 
raced back with his trophy to headquarters. After the 
battle Moustache was honored by a special salute from the 
regiment, and was publicly decorated for his heroic and 
patriotic action, Itis just the theme to appeal to a people 
like the French, and M. Bloch has succeeded in making his 
picture most life-like. Moustache, indeed, gets all the 
more sympathy from the fact that heis not a lovely animal, 
but arough, battered, mongrel terrier, ugly of aspect, but 
“grit” all through. 
The scenes of hospital experiences are generally attract- 
ive to visitors, tho there are a good many who openly ex- 
press their distaste for these pictorial surgical operations 
and hypnotic experiments. Fortunately, nothing quite so 
bad in this way is presented in this year’s Salon as in that 
of two years ago, when ‘‘ Cholera-Morbus”’ (an impromptu 
hospital ward, with half a dezen wretched creatures all 
dying of the Asiatic plague) horrified even those who en- 
joyed the sanguinary pictures, “The Pacha’s Vengeance,” 
**An Episode of the Seraglio,’’ the “‘ Dungeons of Paris in 
the Reign of Terror,’’ and so forth. There is one huge can 
vas, by Lefebvre, in the large central twelfth room, com- 
monly known as the Salon Carré, which has at all times a 
little crowd in front of it. Itis M. Lefebvre’s version of 
the famous story of Lady Godiva's ride through Coventry; 
but as the subject is naturally not well known among 
French people, and as many visitors, especially Sunday 
visitors, go the rounds without a catalog, it is very anus- 
ing to hear the remarks that are made by those who appre 
hend little more than the fact that the theme is English. 
The most original that I overheard was to the effect that 
the picture represented an English mother taking her 
daughter to the market to be sold as a wife—and I should 
add that M. Lefebvre has made Godiva's horse be led by an 
old woman, nurse, or perhaps mother, of the harsh Couat 
Leofric’s tender-hearted bride. On the other hand, it is 
only fair to state that the individual who made this re- 
mark was at once contradicted by a well-to-do looking 
bourgeois, who gave a true enough explanation of the 
picture, and while the two were still disputatiously argu- 
ing about it a third member of the group settled the ques- 
tion by coming up and stating that the story was printed 
on the frame. Again and again I noticed how true and 
keen is the insight into, as well as the enjoyment of, good 
landscape pictures. Those dealing with pastoral life are 
particularly appreciated, tho such poetic renderings as A. 
Guéry’s “Pleine lune au soleil couchant” (“ Full Moon at 
Sunset: in the Province of Champagne’’) never fail to find 
enthusiastic and delighted admirers. This picture of M. 
Guéry’s, by the way, is a charming one, with the great 
“stooks” rising from the autumnal fields, the rooks wing- 
ing homewards, and the strong moonlight blending with 
the lingering afterglow of sundown. The French, whether 
the bourgeoisie or the artists and critics, are very free 
from national jealousy in art, and admire freely irrespect- 
ively of a painter being a German or an Englishman, 
American or Russian, Dutch, Italian, or Spanish. Indeed, 
if a concensus of opinion were taken as to which is the best 
picture by any of the younger painters, I should fancy the 
result would be the nomination of the brilliant young Po- 
lish artist, Mile. Bilinska, whose fine picture of a young 
sculptor resting at the base of a monumental work in clay 
is one of the most noticeable things at this year’s Salon. 
That the Anglo-Saxon artist is not boycotted is evident to 
any one who knows contemporary art—indeed, I had the 
curiosity to count the canvases by British and American 
painters in the various galleries, and I found that in the 
paintings section alone there are no fewer than one hun 
dred and three artists represented. Moreover, the various 
schools of British art are represented; for there are works 
by Mr. Alma Tadema and Mr. Burne-Jones, Lady Butler, 
Mr. Alfred Parsons and Mr. Alfred East, Mr. John Swan 
and Mr. Whistler, Mr. Stott, of Oldham; Mr. John Reid, 
and the younger Scotsmen—Mr. J. Lavery, Mr. Paterson, 
Mr. W. Kennedy, Mr. Guthrie, and others whose names 
escape me at the moment. It is this cosmopolitanism, in- 
deed, which is one of the chief attractions of the Salon. It 
is well that there is at least one great art exhibition where 
the parochial element is not conspicuously dominant, 
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School and College. 


THE commencement exercises of Fisk University took 
place June 8th-1lith, occupying three days. From the Nor- 
mal Department eleven young people, all ladies except one, 
were graduated. Twelve young men, having finished the 
college course, delivered the usual orations and received the 
degree of B.A. Of these young men all are colored but one, 
he being the son of one of the professors. The University 
has just completed its twenty-fifth year, during which time 
it has adhered unalterably and consistently to the purpose 
of giving the Negro the best education he is at present ca- 
pable of receiving. Five years ago the College Alumni 
Association resolved to donate one per cent. of their earn 
ings to the endowment of a professorship in the University. 
This fund has reached $1,000. That fund is to be devoted 
to the endowment of the Helen C. Morgan Professorship of 
Latin, the interest of which is to be an addition to the sal 
ary of the professor of Latin, in whose honor and for whose 
benefit the chair is named. Prof. Helen C. Morgan has been 
in Fisk University for twenty years, has been indefatigable 
in her efforts in building up the college, has had more to do 
with the daily routine of the department than any other, 
has had more to doin holding the young men and women 
faithful to their course than any other, and has literally built 
herself into every young man or woman who has gone 
Within the 
past twenty-five years eighty have graduated from college, 
the twelve of June 11th will increase this number to nine- 
ty-two 


through the college course in Fisk University. 


An analysis of the positions of these graduates 
gives us the following remarkable facts: President of col- 
lege, 1; professors in colleges, 4; principals of schools of 
higher or lower grades, 12; teachers, 21; deceased, 7; minis 
ters of the Gospel, 8; doctors and druggists, 5; principals of 
State Normal schools, 2; Secretary of Educational Society, 
1; lawyers, 5; missionaries to Africa, 2; editors, 2, lecturer, 
1; real estate agent, 1; Y. M. C. A. Secretary, 1. 


.... Wells College, Aurora, N. Y., lost its principal build 
ing by fire, two years ago, with its library, furniture and 
apparatus But its trustees at once secured the village 
inn, the old Morgan Mansion and the ‘Tabard,’ and so 
opened doors for the ensuing year, and it has done well 
during its two years of difficulty. Now the new buildiag 
has risen in its beauty and amplitude, with accommoda 
tions for 100 students and with a fine gymnasium, library, 
laboratories, parlors, music-hall, chapel,ete The commence- 
ment exercises began on Tuesday evening, with the Bac 
calaureate by the president. There was a unique program 
for class day, each of the graduating class taking the cos 
tume of a race and making her strong claim for the work 
her race had done for the world's progress in civilization. 
At the commencement exercises proper, on Thursday, a 
thoughtful and able discussion was given by Francis A. 
Walker, LL.D., president of the Boston School of Tech- 
nology, of the question whether changed conditions and 
outlook for women required of the woman’s college any 
new departure. The question was answered in the nega- 
tive except so far as the profession of the teacher, now 
largely given up to women, might require additional 
studies to furnish the general preparation for it. 


....The commencement of Rutgers College, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., was held last week. The college has taken two 
very important steps forward during the year. The open- 
ing session of next fall will mark her entrance upon the 
dormitory system, Winant’s Hall, for which Mr. Winants 
has given $100,000, being now nearly completed. The sec 
ond step taken was the passage of the bill by the Legisla- 
ture providing sixty new scholarships in the State college. 
Thirty of these will probably be filled this year. The en 
dowment has been increased by #60,000. Honorary degrees 
were conferred as follows: Ph,D.—James C. Bayles, M.E , 
of Kast Orange, N.J. L.H.D.—Corneilus V. A. Vandyck, 
D.D.,of Beyrout, Syria. LL.D.—George Jenkins, of Phila- 
delphia. D.D.—The Rev. Ferdinand Schenck, of Hudson, 
N. Y., and the Rev. John H., Salisbury, of Trenton, N. J. 
The degree of Master of Arts was conferred upon Palmer C. 
Cole, Charles Aitken, Frederick W. Olcott, A. B. Herman, 
W, P. Merrill, F. A. Pattison, H. M. Lansing, F. W. Mal- 
colm, Thurston W. Challen, Harry J. March, and Isaac L. 
Wincekler, and that of Civil Engineer upon Harry J. March 
and Ralph M. Perlee. 


....The one hundred and twenty-second commencement 
of Brown University, Providence, R. I., was held last 
week. There were ten orations by graduates Honorary 
degrees were announced as follows: LL.D.—James Me- 
Allister, Superintendent of Public Schools of Philadel- 
phia; Clarence King, the author and explorer. D)..—The 
Rev. D. H. Greer, of St. Bartholomew's Church, N. Y.; the 
Rev. Wm. H. Spencer, of Waterville, Me. M.A.—Pardon 
E. Tillinghast, Associate Justice of Supreme Court of 
Rhode Island; the Hon. Wm. J. Hoppin and Jno. B. 
Francis Herreshoff of New York. At the meeting of the 
corporation it was stated that two hundred and ninety two 
students have been connected with the university during 
the year, several of whom have been pursuing post-grad- 
uate studies. Nine students have been studying for the 
master’s degree without residence. Two new assistant 
professors, five new instructors and a curator of the herba- 
ria are to be appointed. 


....The twelfth commencement of Smith College, North- 
ampton, Mass., was held last week. At the meeting of the 
trustees the office of dean was created, and a new instruct- 
orship in botany was established, the filling of both offices 
being postponed to next fall. Miss Mary E. Gorham, ’79, 
was elected librarian; Miss Eleanor L, Lord, ’87, assistant 
in history, and Miss Janet Cushing, ’88, assistant in Eng 
lish, and Mrs. Rossiter, widow of Professor Rossiter, of 
Marietta College, was appointed to the charge of the Dewey 
House. The degree of M. A, was given to the two gradu- 
ates of the class of ’87—Miss Eleanor L. Lord and Miss Julia 
H. Caverno; but no honorary degrees were conferred. The 
degrees in course—B. A., B. L., and B. M.—were bestowed 





upon the members of the graduating class, which was very 
large, by President Seelye. 


.... The commencement of Colgate University, Hamilton, 
N. Y., took place last week. Twenty-nine men were gradu- 
ated from the classical course and five from the scientific 
course. Fourteen of the class delivered orations. The fol- 
lowing honorary degrees were conferred: A.M.—the Rev. 
S. F. Calhoun, Orwell, Vt; the Rev. F. A. D. Launt, Au- 
burn, N. Y.; the Rev. P. Lindsay, Rochester, N. Y.: Ph. D.— 
Prof. George A. Williams, Saxton’s River, Vt.: LL.D.— 
Andrew 8S. Draper, Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Albany, N. Y. The trustees have elected to the Presidency 
Prof. KE. B. Hulbert, D.D., of Chicago. The Rev. W. N. 
Clarke, D.D., pastor of the Baptist Church in Hamilton, 
has been elected Professor of Systematic Theology in the 
Hamilton Theological Seminary. 


.... The eighteenth commencement of Swarthmore Col- 
lege, Swathmore, Penn., was held in the college hall, June 
17th. President Magill,who has held the presidency for nine- 
teen years officiated for the last time, his resignation, on 
account of advancing years, taking effect on commence- 
ment day. He made an affecting valedictory, and Dr. Wil- 
liam Hyde Appleton, who has been chosen as acting Presi- 
dent, made a short address. The degree of Bachelor of 
Arts was conferred upon fifteen graduates, that of Bache- 
lor of Letters upon three, Bachelor of Science six, and 
Bachelor of Science in Engineering five. The number of 
students already entered for next year's class is the largest 
in the history of Swarthmore. 


Dickinson College, Carlisle, Penn., last week. Honorary 
degrees were conferred as follows: A.M. upon William 
Diem, of Wyoming Seminary; Ph.D. upon Thomas May 
Pierce, of Philadelphia; D.D. upon the Rev. Henry R. 
Bender, of Altoona; the Rev. Wm. L. S. Murray, of the 
Wilmington Conference; the Rev. W. L. McDowell, of the 
Philadelphia Conference; the Rev. James Moore, of the New 
Jersey Conference; and the Rev. A. M. Courtuey, of the 
Baitimore Conference. LL.D. upon James F. Rusling, of 
Trenton, N.J., agd upon the Hon. N. B. Smithers, of Dela- 
ware. 


....The commencement of the University of Rochester 
took place June 19th. Graduating addresses were delivered 
by Messrs. Mormon, Welker, Eaton, Brown, Gosnell, Child, 
Bullard, Baldwin and Wilcox. The degree of Bachelor of 
Arts was conferred on twenty-one students, and that of 
Bachelor of Sciences on four. In his commencement ad- 
dress President Hill said the class was not “ going out into 
the world”’ because ‘‘ we havea lively consciousness not 
only of being in the world, but of being constant partici- 
pants in its multifarious life and interests.” 


.... The thirtieth annual commencement of St. Stephen’s 
College, Annandale, N. Y., was held last week. The first 
$100,000 necessary to insure the permanency of the college 
was said to be subscribed, and in addition it was announced 
that the Rev. Dr. Hoffman, of the General Theological 
Seminary, had pledged 325,000 toward the second $100,000. 
Prof. James Stryker was made Doctor of Laws, Bishop 
Parker, of Pittsburg, the Rev. A. H. Vinton, and the Rev. 
F. B. Van Kleeck were made Doctors of Divinity. 


.. The closing exercises of Miami University, Oxford, O., 
were held in the open air this year. The following honor- 
ary degrees were conferred: LL.D.—Gov. James E. Camp 
bell; Whitelaw Reid, class of ’56, United States Minister to 
France; ex Governor Charles Anderson, class of ’33. D.D — 
The Rev. James H. Shields, St. Louis; the Rev. Jeremiah 
Oldfather, Persia, class of ’63. M.A.—Judge Charles 
Hughes, Circuit Court; Judge Joseph Cox, Superior Court; 
in course—Wiiliam Hamilton, class of ’66. 


.... The twenty-second annual commencement of Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y., came toanendJune 19th. Over 
250 persons were graduated, including those taking the first 
and second degree, the largest number ever graduated in 
the history of Cornell. Of the nine seniors who took part 
in the commencement exercises one was a Sage College girl 


....Amherst Agricultural College sent out twenty grad- 
uates last week. Governor Bracket presented the diplomas. 
Alluding to the fact that the college has 400 alumni Gov- 
ernor Brackett said he would rather be among that num.- 
ber than one of New York’s 400, ‘“‘ who toil not, neither do 
they spin.’ 

....Clark University, Worcester, Mass., has established 
a department of education and placed at the head of it Dr. 
W. H. Burnham, a Harvard graduate, who spent three 
years of post-graduate study at the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. The University had nocommencement this year. 

....The closing exercises of Randolph-Macon College, 
Ashland, Va , took place June 19th. The feature of the oc- 
casion was the address before the students, delivered by 
John W. Daniel, United States Senator from Virginia. 

.... The commencement exercises of Stevens Institute of 
Technology, Hoboken, N J., were held last week. Thirty- 
oiee penne, men received the degree of mechanical engineer, 
this being the only degree given by the Institute. 

....-Annie F. Reynolds, the first woman dentist to gradu- 
ate in Massachusetts, received her degree of D.D.S. from 


the Boston Dental College last week. She also received the 
first prize for senior honors. 


....Mount HolyokeCollege, South Hadley, Mass., gradu- 
ated a large class last week. At the trustees’ meeting it 
was stated that $20,000 had been received during the year. 

....At the thirty-eighth annual commencement of the 
College of the City of New York last week, a large class was 
graduated, and many prizes awarded. 

..-- At the fifty-fourth annual commencement of Franklin 
and Marshall College, Lancaster, Penn., June 19th, twenty- 
three graduates received diplomas. 

... There were forty six graduates from Lehigh Univer- 


sity, Bethlehem, Penn., last week, The graduates wore the 
orthodox cap and gown. 





Personalities 





It has been announced, says The Pall Mall Gazette, 
that Mr. Watts is engaged on copying the portrait he 
painted of Rossetti some years ago; but the story of the 
origin of it is not known. It appears that Mr. Watts had 
had asitting from him, and that it was proposed to ex 
change courtesies and pictures. Mr. Watts finished the 
portrait, and let the matter drop. A considerable time 
afterward he received a letter from Rossetti, sending him a 
slight sketch of his own, and asking for the portrait, which 
Mr. Watts forthwith sent him. The poet replied immedi- 
ately to the effect that he had had no idea of the importance 
and high finish and excellence of the painting, of which he 
had but the slightest recollection, and that he was ashamed 
to have sent so poor an offering. He would therefore beg 
Mr. Watts to accept a further picture of his. As it turned 
out, Rossetti never consummated his intention of the see- 
ond gift, and after his death the portrait passed, in rather a 
roundabout manner, into the hands of Mr. Leyland. 


..--Herr Peter Lechner is known as the most lonely man 
in Europe. He is connected with the Weather Bureau 
Service and is stationed on top of the Schonnblick Moun- 
tains, in the Austrian Alps. There he lives month in and 
month out, engaged in noting the meteorological changes 
inthe highest station in Europe. Three times a day he 
takes his observations and telegraphs them to headquar- 
ters at Vienna. It is the custom of the villagers on Christ- 
mas Day to cut their way up to his eyrie nest through the 
snow-clad valley and mountain and bring him presents. 
Throughout the year, it is the only time he sees a human 
face. 


---. Hubert Herkomer, the lately elected Royal Acade- 
mician, whose picture, the ‘‘ Last Muster,’’ has made him 
famous, was at one time an ‘‘Ohio boy,” altho born in 
Bavaria. His parents brought him to Ohio when he was 
two years old, but they were not successful there, and re- 
turned later to England. There he was naturalized and 
went to Munich. From Munich he returned again to Eng- 
land, where he began to make comic cartoons. He was 
employed for a time on the London Graphic. His father 
was a wood-carver and his mother a music teacher. 


....Lord Dunraven, the famous yachtsman, is entitled to 
sign himself William Thomas Wyndham-Quin, Earl of 
Dunraven and Mount, Viscount Adare, Baron Henry, and 
Knight of St. Patrick. Notwithstanding his reputation as 
a sportsman, traveler, newspaper correspondent and au- 
thor, he is an indefatigable worker in the House of Lords, 
and on innumerable boards. His eldest daughter, Lady 
Enid Wyndham. Quin, nineteen years of age, is pretty, in- 
tellectual, an excellent violinist, and a budding author: 
but as there are no sons, the title goes to a distant cousin at 
Lord Dunraven’s death. 


.... Vassar College owes its existence to a woman, Miss 
Lydia Booth, a cousin of the founder, Matthew Vassar. 
Mr. Vassar was planning a hospital on the plan of Guy’s 
Hospital, in London, as his bequest to the community, 
when his kinswoman suggested the founding of a college 
for women which should be to them what Yale and Har- 
vard were tomen. Immediate application was made for a 
charter, and in 1861 there came into being Vassar College, 
which on each 12th of June celebrates ‘‘ Founder’s Day.” 


...-Gladstone was recently stopped by an amateur pho- 
tographer in the street at Hawarden village and asked to 
stand still until the artist could get asnap at him. Glad- 
stone declined with thanks and went his way. On his re- 
turn late in the day the artist was still there, and looking 
very disconsolate at his failure to get a picture. He again 
renewed his appeal, and this time the ex-Prime Minister, 
entering into the humor of the situation, stood still and 
was photographed. 


....Dr. Stellwag, of Vienna, recently told his students in 
class that some years ago, when Dom Pedro wished to 
found a hospital, he hit upon the expedient of ennobling 
any citizen who would contribute a certain sum to the hos- 
pital fund. Half of Rio was found to desire a title; money 
poured in; and when the hospital was finished, the Emperor 
ordered to be sculptured above its gates,‘‘Vanitas Humana 
Miserie Humane” (Human vanity to human misery). 


....Sir Edward Hamley—Lord Tennyson’s friend and 
comrade—relates that he read the first criticism of his novel, 
‘* Lady Lee’s Widowhood,”’ just before his entrance into the 
Battle of the Alma. “I was sitting on my horse,” he says, 
“ waiting for the order to advance, when, as the brigade of 
Guards passed, an officer said: ‘ Here, Hamley, there’s a 
criticism on your book in this,’ and handed me the Times, 
which had just arrived.” 


....Itiscalculated that for $5,000 Wordsworth’s old home, 
* Dove Cottage,’’ could be acquired and put in perfect 
order, and a vigorous effort has been made in England to 
procure subscriptions for this purpose. The committee 
lately organized proposes to make of the place a permanent 
Wordsworth Memorial, managing and maintaining it in 
the manner carried out in the Shakespeare trust at Strat- 
ford. 


....-The Hon. John Collier, a foremost man among the 
younger English artists, is a son-in-law of Professor Hux- 
ley. One of his new pictures, called “ Study,” is painted 
from his beautiful young wife, and shows a lovely girl fast 
asleep in a large chair, the book which has sent her to 
slumber-land lying at her feet, and exhibiting on its back 
the title, ‘‘ Lay Sermons,”’ by Huxley. 


....Mme. Leon Bertaux, the eminent sculptress, has peti- 
tioned the French Government to establish a free school of 
art for women. She thinks if woman does not have some 
aid of this kind she has not an even chance in the struggle. 

...»Miss Harriet Hosmer has completed the model of the 
Crerar Memorial of Lincoln which is to be erected at 
Chicago. 
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Sanitary. 
OUR SUMMER RESORTS. 


WE do not fold our tents and, like the Arabs, steal away; 
we go in crowds and the signs of the movement are unmis- 
takable. In our larger cities whole streets become unin- 
habited. Even in country towns and villages we find 
many a house untenanted for the summer. There are also 
thousands that go to spend a few weeks. We, therefore, 
must study the problem from its bearings on health. 
Recreation means re-creation, 4 result that does not always 
occur to those who frequent summer resorts. As a health 
measure there is much in getting ready to go. The city 
summer clothing is not what is needed on the mountain-top 
or along the shore of the sounding sea. There is no place 
and no season of the year where a flannel suit is more 
needed. Then variations to suit the changing temperature 
can be made with outside clothing. We think many get 
cold from the want of a thin flannel night suit. Often beds 
are a little damp when the outer air seems dry and com- 
fortable. A deliberate getting ready includes many other 
poiots in the way of conveniences; but in its after effects 
nothing is more important than how the city house is to be 
left. lfthere has been no thorough spring house cleaning, 
or if any room or closet or basement has been passed over 
either just before or just after the vacating, all should be 
thoroughly done. Occasional airing during the summer is 
very desirable. It too often occurs that on the return home 
the house becomes a cause of disease. The air is stagnant. 
Everything subject to decay in the house has given off its 
foulness. The water has been evaporated from the traps, 
and so the house has become a sewer reservoir. ‘The gas 
pipes have leaked, and in geveral there is a condition very 
tavorable for the promotion of disease. Similar evils may 
meet you in the summer home; for these buildings have 
all been closed from October to June. They are frequently 
left in amost unkempt condition. We once visited some of 
the hotels after they had been closed. It was not unusual to 
find that the servants in their flight had left plenty of cold 
victuals in the kitchen and various other signs of rapid de- 
parture. It would well repay every score of boarders to 
belong to a society which sends a sanitary scout ahead to 
report on sanitary conditions before there is engagement 
for the season. 

The changing character of occupancy, the rapid filling 
and emptying, the imperfect house-keeping, and the rapid 
accumulation of waste products and foul liquids, tend to 
saturate soil, to quickly multiply the gases of decay, and 
so to imperil health. 

‘Yo this is added a greater average than usual of bad 
plumbing and of other evils, which result from hasty con- 
struction. We could adduce instance after instance where, 
despite a fairly good condition of a town, the condition of 
single houses or hotels has been the cause of individual 
cases of serious sickness, or of more general outbreaks. For 
the public safety and welfare this must not be. 

For these reasons it is not safe to trust to the advertise- 
ment of the proprietor unless you have had experience of 
his knowledge and reliability. Weare glad to find that in 
New Jersey there is from time to time examination of hotels, 
under direction of the State Board of Health. We happen 
to know of three very popular ones, in which examination 
showed such defects, that, had not the owners responded to 
the call for change, there would need to have been public 
declaration of the facts. Last summer one or two hotels had 
to be abandoned by guests on account of prevailing sickness, 
when the probability of such a result had been pointed out 
in advance. Of course these bad conditions do not arise 
from the intent of the owner, but from the fact that many 
shore and mountain houses are built hastily and cheaply, 
and often the plumbing is far below the standard. Within 
a month we have shownto an owner, who had new plumb- 
ing putin, that the plan and the work were wholly defect- 
ive. While this should not arouse suspicion against good 
resorts, it should lead to greater diligence on the part of 
visitors in assuring themselves that there are no local 
causes for ill-health. 

it constantly surpris*s us with what carelessness many 
select their summer boarding homes. They seem to enjoy 
being oblivious to the concealed weapons that are carried 
by many ahotel. But it is a pleasure to know that some of 
our resorts are able to show the best sanitary arrangements. 

‘There is much to be said as to proper food aud regimen 

during the summer rest. It is a notable and valuable fact 

that we can now command a variety and adaptability of 
food far in advance of a quarter of a century ago. There is 
also great improvement in cookery; but there is still need 
of great self-control and choice. Not long since I sat at 
table opposite a clerk who could not help at the close to 
groan out to me his chronic suffering with dyspepsia. Yet 
| had before noted that his chief relish was for fritters and 
pie-crust and other doubtful proprieties. Children, espe- 
cially, are apt to be given over to their nurses more than 
usual, and suffer from the tempting variety of foods There 
is great advantage in change of diet, and we have no sym- 
pathy with those who are for a very restricted regimen. 

But the plain and well-prepared foods come in as a part of 

the summer re-creation. As to the rest, it is to be appre 

ciated that change of occupation and relief from the fatigue 
of routine is of more consequence than absolute idleness. 

It is a great luxury to the business man or student to have 

his hours of thoughtless and aimless repose, so that some 
of the waking hours mimic the ease of gentle sleep; but it 

is also desirable to have something todo. Here fishing and 
boating and mountain rambling; collections of birds or in- 
sects or flowers have their value; while tennis and other 
light games serve to mingle light work with social enjoy- 
ment. Thus we greet the traveling and sojourning citizens, 
and bid them to make such use of their vacation as shall 
aid them in soul and body, character and estate. 


Mr. ELtnu VEDDER has returned to Rome, after four 





sic 


IT is to be doubted that any audience as large, as distin- 
guished, and as thoroughly representative of every phase 
of social life in New York City, not to say America, ever 
gathered together under one building’s roof as that which 
attended the opening of the new Madison Square Garden 
and the first concert of Edward Strauss’s orchestra on Mon- 
day night of last week. For months public interest and 
expectation has strengthened itself concerning the build- 
ing, what it would look like and what it would afford in 
the future in the way ef public entertainments. For some 
days any seats were ata premium. The opening date was 
well chosen. The summer exodus is late this year, the 
music season just concluded (so far as it concludes at all 
powadays), and the city crowded with strangers. From 
the adjoining country-seats scores of parties drove into 
town,the ladies io fresh summer toilets and, in many cases, 
full eveniog dress, until the vast circles and tiers of boxes 
and seats were colorful and brilliant as never can be the 
Opera House in midwinter. Nearly eight thousand per- 
sons made up this vast and splendid crush of metropolitan 
life. When the parquet, balconies and boxes were filled, 
the aisles became a jam of people standing contentedly, 
giad to get in at all. [he social spectacle to which the 
scene can be cowpared nearest is a gala night at the May 
Music Festivals here years ago; but they were held ia no 
such building for magnificence in itself, for seeing and 
being seen. 
The new garden—or the main hall in it—when all space 
is made available, holds about the same number of per- 
sons as the Royal Albert Hall, London, and nearly twice 
as many as the Concert Hall of the Crystal Palace in that 
city; and some of its features reminds one scmewhat of the 
latter building and Covent Garden Opera House. At pres- 
ent it shows a huge parquet, with chairs divided by a broad 
aisle ruvning all around the hall, before a double row of 
boxes, upholstered in dark plush. Behind these rises a 
broad, low balcony; over this are two more balconies. Far 
back, just over the front entrance, rise several tiers of boxes 
in white, crimson and gold, all across that end of the 
house. There are no pillars anywhere in the perspective. 
The roof is glass and iron, all its middle section slides 
back and forth at will, according to the weather. The 
prevailing colors are orange, chrome and Indian-red. 
Electrical lights are used in very dazzling abundance. 
The genera) effect is rich, cool, brilliant, but not glaring; 
and on such an occasion as Monday, when a great audi- 
ence is walking about or sitting, truly magnificent. The 
stage is removable, and the end of the edifice it occupies at 
present can be added, with all its boxes and seats, in com- 
pletion of a great ellipse. Its acoustics are wonderfully 
perfect. Tkere are few halls for such purposes to be com- 
pared with it in any other part of the world. 
It is not injudicivus to dwell so much on the great build- 
ing. Fcrit was the sensation and success of the evening, 
as we had anticipated, and not Edward Strauss’s Viennese 
orchestra, kindly as they were received. The size of the 
Garden forbids any band of about forty-five pieces to sound 
to advantage, indeed, to be heard without effort on the 
part ef more than one-third of the audience. Mr. Strauss’s 
program was, of course, characteristic; light music, a 
comic opera overture, waltzes, galops, etc. He has a well- 
trained orchestra (even if it be notin this case composed 
solely of the material usually included in it in Vienna, 
and so often admired there by Americans), very responsive 
to his methods of conducting, and one that plays with 
finish and great spirit. The strings are especially fine; 
but, as has been said, the orchestra is altogether too small 
for the garden. 
Last week there was an uncomfortable sense of sound 
swallowed up by space. An orchestra of at least a hun- 
dred and of peculiar instrumental balance is needed in the 
place for such concerts. Mr. Strauss had a very enthusi- 
astic reception. All week he has played to large audiences; 
but the Garden is no place for him aud his men, nor, in a 


word, does one feel quite at liberty to discuss his and their 
work there, as otherwise we might It is sufficiently 
characteristic and, heard with a prudent location of seat, 
sufficiently well, and that is about all that can at present 
be written about its performances of operetta overtures 
and of the delightful dance music of the Austrian capital. 

Two extraordinurily brilliant and beautiful pantomime 
ballets, as tocostumes and evolutions ** Choosing the Na- 
tional Flower,” in which Flora elects the gay golden rod 
from a parterre of blossoms, and ‘* Peace and War,” a su- 
perb review before Bellona of the military pageantry of 
different epochs, are interpolated between the Strauss 
waltzes. ‘They are the most elaborate and beautiful things 
of the sort ever seen in this country, and as stage-pictures 
carried the spectator over to Vienna almost as much as Mr. 
Strauss’s music does. Unfortunately the music to both, by 
one Cressonois was insufferably dull, feeble and noisy, and 
the scenery a daub; and both episodes require shortening 
by a good half. 

The Garden will continue to present the Strauss orches 
tra and the two divertisements a!l this summer; and we 
doubt not that the liberality and taste of all who have 
given the city so stately and beautiful a pleasure-resort 
and concert hall will be rewarded in its futare usefulness, 
popularity and fame. 


Views of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 

“THE State’s” Baton Rouge dispatch says: ‘ The 
lottery measure is being discussed in the House this morn- 
ing. Mr. Harris, anti-lottery, made a speech in which he 
referred to the bitterness of the fight on the question, say- 
ing he had been threatened throughout by those who ought 
to be his friends. He referred tothe unjust charges of cor- 
ruption made against members, and said that there should 
be some middle ground—that this lottery qnestion ought 
to be settled in a Democratic caucus; that he was not will- 
ing to be bound, but is willing to meet the men on the 
other side in an effort vo settle this matter in a friendly 








letter from Mr. Morris which he sent up to the clerk’s desk 
and had read. 

“The letter said that if the Loftery bill was submitted by the 
Legislature to the people, he would advance $1,000,000 in 1890 to 
levee-building and repairing in the different parishes of the 
State, and thesame amount in 1891. 

“Mr. Shattuck agreed to meet the antis in a friendly spirit in 
the interest of party harmony, and stated that a meeting com- 
posed of more than two-thirds of the members of both houses 
would be held Monday next. 

“Further consideration of the Lottery bill was therefore 
postponed until Friday.” 


....In the Senate the House Silver bill was passed by a 
vote of 42 to25. An amendment to strike out the bullion 
clanse was agreed to by avote of 57 to 7 ...In connection 
with the Legislative, Executive aud Judicial Appropria- 
tion bill, an amendment increasing the salary of twenty- 
six committee clerks from $#1,500 to $1,800 was carried by a 
vote of toils. A like amendment to pay clerks to Sen- 
ators $1,800 a year, instead of 31,500 was also agreed to; as 
well as one increasing the salary of the Commissioner of 
the Land Office from $4 000 to 85,000; and of vhe assistant 
commissioner from 33,000 to $3,500; and the chief clerk of the 
Department of Justice from $2,200 to $2,500..... The Presi- 
Cent sent the following nominations to the Serate: Consuls 
William Newel!, of Washington, at Managua; Edward B. 
Ropes, Jr.. of Massachusetts, at Zanzibar. Postmasters— 
John Penbreath, at Yoakers, N. Y ; George J. Collins, at 
Brooklyn, N. Y ; Peter H. Vosburg, at Matteawan, N. Y. 
Charles B. Marchant, Collector of Customs, District of 
Edgarton, Mass. 


....A terrible cyclove and cloud-burst occurred about 
five miles north of Earlville, [l!.,on the 21st instant, which 
resulted in terribie loss of life and property, no less than 
fifteen people being killed and a number of houses and 
barns entirely demolished. The storm came from the 
southwest, from the vicinity of Sublette, and had appar- 
ently spent its fury when it reached the vicinity of the 
Fields school-house, a new building standing at the south- 
west of the Four Corners. At this time a black cloud 
driven from the northwest swept up and gave the cyclone 
renewed energy. 


..A dispatch from President Rogers, of the Florida 
Farmers’ Alliance, at present in Washington, addressed to 
John F. Dunn, of Ocala, Fla.. states that the National 
Farmers’ Alliance aud [udustrial Union will hold its next 
annual meeting in Ocala, instead of in Jacksonville, as 
designated by the vote of the National Alliance at the 
meeting at St. Louis last December. 


FOREIGN. 

....-Lord Salisbury has ceded Heligoland to Germany tn 
settlement of the African territorial difficulty, The Globe 
says: ‘‘Lord Salisbury’s gains are more than adequate; 
they are ample England gains far more than she gives 
away. If Germany has gained her chief point in the in- 
terior of Africa, we have vastly strengthened our control 
of the east coast. If Germany is satistied, we have every 
reason to be more so, The establishment of a British pro- 
tectorate over Zanzibar is a handsome set-off to the sur- 
render of Heligoland.” The Telegraph says that the ces- 
sion of Heligoland to Germany will raise sentimental re- 
grets, but that the agreement should be received with thank- 
fulness in that so thorny a problem can be solved ion a man- 
ner honorablealike to the pacific intentions of both nations, 
The Pall Mall Gaz tte denounces Lord Salisbury’s sur- 
render of the Island of Heligoland to Germany in return 
for German concessions in Africa as shameful, but says 
that the annonncement of the settlement was admirably 
dramatic. Nothing, the Gazette says, could be more 
abject, bat Lord Salisbury is av artist in abjectness. He 
announced his Sedan on the anniversary of the battle of 
Waterloo. The St. James’s Gazette says: ** The agreement 
isa bad bargain. It will be the duty of Parliament to 
reject the bill providing for the surrender of Heligoland to 
Germany.’ The Standard thinks that the Kast African 
settlement with Germany, while nothing to boast of, wives 
England nothing for which she need blush. It is not an 
ideal solution of the problem, but perhaps it is as good as 
it was reasonable to expect. German friendship is a 
valuable asset, and, like other precious things, it must be 
purchased with a price. 


....The bill before the British Parliament to regulate 
the rum traffic has openel up a discussion that is interest- 
ing to all classes of society. There are three classes of 
licenses granted at preseat: the publican’s license, which 
allows the sale of all kinds of liquors, distilled or fer- 
mented; the beer license and the wine license taken out 
by the keepers of eating-houses and hotels, 


....[t is proposed to build a railroad across the Russian 
Empire. A road already runs from St. Petersburg by way 
of Moscow, to Samara on the Volaa River, and thence to 
Ufa Itis now proposed tocontinue the line across Siberia 
to Viadistock, on the Japan Sea, a distance of 6,660 miles 


from St. Petersburg. This distance, it will be remem- 
bered, is more than twice that between New York and San 
Francisco. 


....General D’Alvermes of the Italian Army has been 
sent on a mission to Cairo to arrange with Sir Evelyn Bar- 
ing, the British Consul-General there, for the establish- 


mentof acommon policy by Great Britain and Italy ino 
their treatment of the nomads in the country between 
Suakim and Massowah. 


....The Canadian Dominion Government have decided 
to operate a pigeon service between Halifax and Sable 
Island. Birds will be imported from Belgium for the pur- 
pose. A‘ present the only communication with the island 
where so many wrecks occur is by steamer or sailing 
vessel. a 

...- The Moorish Board of Health, asa precaution against 
cholera, has ordered that all vessels arriving from Spanish 





spirit. Mr. Harris said a friend of his had gone to Mr. 





months on the Nile, 


Morris without his knowledge, aud yesterday he received a 





ports on the Mediterranean shall remain five days in quar- 
antine. 
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A GRAVE POLITICAL PERIL. 





THE action of the Senate last week on the Silver bill is 
both surprising and humiliating—surprising, because 
the Senate is not wont to be precipitate, whatever may 
be said of the House, the popular branch; humiliating, 
because it involves essential dishonesty. The economic 
aspects of the amendments which the Senate has made 
to the Houge bill, by which free coinage of silver is pro- 
vided for, we discuss in our financial columns. We 
wish to offer here a few observations bearing upon the po- 
litical import of the action of the Senate, and of the sub- 
sequent attempt of the silver men in the House to adopt 
the Senate amendments. 

The majority of the Republican Senators are not in 
favor of free coinage; the Democratic Senators are gen- 
erally in favor of free coinage, not because they regard 
it as a wise economical and political movement, but be- 
cause they are willing that the party in power should 
take the enormous risks which free coinage involves, 
The Democratic Party has a genius for getting on the 
wrong side of all questions. During the War it opposed 
the issue of greenbacks, when the issue of greenbacks 
was a national necessity; after the War it favored the 
unlimited issue of greenbacks when that issue was not a 
national necessity. But if the Democrats were to-day in 
power in the executive and legislative departments of 
the Government, they would be very slow to adopt a 
policy which is likely to prove disastrous, and to wreck 
the party that becomes sponsor for it. It is one thing to 
espouse a Cause as an opposition party; it is another 
thing to champion it as the dominant party. 

The Republican Party has not declared for free coin- 
age. The plank in its national platform concerning sil- 
ver has never been interpreted as meaning free coinage, 
except by Senator Plumb, and other Senators from the 
silver district, in the Senate last week. No speaker in 
the campaign of 1888, unless possibly in the silver dis- 
trict, gave any such interpretation to it. The great 
mass of the Republican Party are distinctly opposed to 
it. 





The movement, therefore, by which the Democratic 
minority in the Senate was reinforced last week by Sen- 
ator Plumb and fourteen other Republican Senators was 
not in harmony with the views of the Republican Party 
as expressed in its national platform and as held by the 
Administration. It was, in our view,a very serious de- 
parture,which not even the approval of the constituents 
of these fifteen Senators can justify. It is in the nature 
of a betrayal, not only of the interests of the whole peo- 
ple, but of the party which these Senators profess to 
represent and cw serve. 

The men wao led this revolt were Senators Plumb, of 
Kansas, and Teller, of Colorado. Their associates were 
Wolcott, of Colorado; Ingalls, of Kansas; Jones and 
Steward, of Nevada; Manderson and Paddock, of Ne- 
braska; Moody and Pettigrew, ef South Dakota; San- 
ders and Power of Montana; Squire, of Washington; 
Mitchell, of Oregon, and Stanford, of California. The 
single Eastern man who entered into this combination 
was Senator Cameron, of Pennsylvania. Senator Blair, 
of New Hampshire, voted at first with them, but after- 
ward against them. The vote stood forty-two to 
twenty-five. Tne negative vote was made up of twenty- 
two Republicans and three Democrats. 

The States represented by the fourteen Senators who 
parted from their associates in order to bring about free 
coinage, are for the most part small States with a small 
popalation. Ten of these Senators—namely, those of 
Colorado, Nevada, Kansas, Nebraska and South Dakota 
represent hardly two millions of people. The opinions 
of their constituency, therefore, are cf small moment 
compared with those of the rest of the Republican 
States. Not only is their act opposed to the wishes of 
the Administration to which they belong, but one of 
them, Senator Wolcott, of Colorado, openly expressed 
views of the Administration such as are appropriate 
only to the Democratic side. 

When the bil) was sent back to the House for concur- 
rence, it was evident that there were Repnblicans in that 
branch of our National Legislature who are prepared to 
go tothe same length as their party associates in the 
Upper House, Seven of them went over to the side of 
the minority and voted with them persistently on all the 
questions rising out of tne reference of the amended bill 
to the committee on coinage. Speaker Reed has had an 
extremely difficult position. His ruling concerning the 
reference of the bill was opposed by the combination of 
Democrats and Republicans who, in the absence of 
many Republicans who should have been at their posts, 
succeeded in carrying a motion to expunge from the 
journal the record of the reference, thus by implica- 
tion censuring the speaker. 

The bill 1s now in the hands of the coinage committee 
who will probably report it to the House some time this 
week. What the result will be no one can foresee. The 
House, however, seems to be in a better and more mod- 
erate temper of mind than the Senate, and it is quite 
possible that the combination of Democrats and Repub- 
licans will fail of their purpose to send the bill to the 
President substantially as it comes from the Senate. 
There has been time for a sober second thought, and it 
is to be hoped that those Republican representatives 
who are inclined to go for free cvinage will be able to 
see that the results must be disastrous not only to the 
country but to the Republican Party, and will therefore 
vote in harmony with the majority of their associates. 

If, however, the Lill should go to the President, the 
country will expect him to veto it. He cannot do other- 
wise, The situation is a very grave one. We hope for 
the sake of the Republican Party that the bill in its 
present shape will not go to the President. There is 
only one thing that could possibly reconcile us to free 
coinage, and that is that the result would teach the 
country a lasting lesson in sound finance. The Presi- 


dent can save us from the disaster wl ich free coinage | 


would cause by interposing his veto, It 1s not probable 
that the bill can be passed in either House over the veto. 
To this veto he is substantially committed, and to him, 
therefore, we look, if the House fails us, for rescue 
from the perils of free coinage. 


» 


THOUGHTS OF THE DEAD. 


THaT the living should often think of the dead, espe- 
cially those whom they have known and loved in life, is 
a necessity imposed on human nature, alike by its en- 
dowments and its affections. We cannot make it other- 
wise, and would not if we could. 

Some of this thinking exists in the form of dreams 
about the dead. Dreaming is thinking when we are 
asleep; and when we dream about our departed friends, 
see them as they were in life, talk with,and they with 
us, we are thinking of them. The dreaming thinker is 
not aware at the moment that he is dreaming, and be- 
comes aware of it only when he awakes. Such think- 
ing is often exceedingly pleasant, as it re-establishes for 
the time being a lost communion, without the personal 
presence of the departed, and then one regrets, when 
waking, to find that it was but adream. Sometimes it 
is very unpleasant, and then one, when waking, is glad 
that it was only a dream. Whether it will be one or the 
other, depends on the character and contents of the 
thinking, and this is a matter over which we have no 
control. We cannot beforehand determine whether we 











will dream or not, or determine what our dream shall 
be. They neither come nor stay at our bidding. 

Reminiscence of the dead, when we are awake, which 
is the common experience of all men, sets them before 
us just as we knew them to be in life. We thus repro- 
duce their history ard our own in connection with 
them. The living, remembering the dead, talk about 
them and tell to themselves and others the story of their 
lives. Singular would it be if the fact were otherwise, 
These dead ones were once objects of immense interest 
to the living; and it would be strange indeed if the latter 
should forget the former the moment they cease to see 
them. This they cannot do, any more than they can 
forget themselves, since their own history in the past 
was intimately allied with that of the dead. The affec- 
tions of their hearts bid them to hold their kindred dead 
in cherished memory. Human life is largely freighted 
with such memories. There is a sadness, and at the 
same time a joy, in the process. We would not banish 
the dead from our thoughts, if we could. We love to 
think of them, and to speak of them. Happy is that 
person whose recollections of his kindred dead bring be- 
fore him nothing in his own conduct, or in theirs, to 
give him a just occasion for regret. 

Beliefs or opinions of some kind, in regard to the fate 
of the dead, we must have. These beliefs involve two 
questions. The first is, whether the dead, as conscious 
and spiritual beings, still exist; and the second, the first 
question being answered in the affirmative, relates to 
their condition in that mysterious realm to which they 
have gone. The nearly universal sense of the race, 
made an absolute certainty by the Word of God, is that 
death is not our mental destruction, but only a change 
in tbe mode, place and circumstances of our existence; 
and this is in itself a most pleasing thought to have, in 
respect alike to ourselves and those who have gone be- 
fore us. And then, as to the condition of the dead, if 
we think of them as vicious and wicked when living, 
our moral nature excludes any good prophecy for them 
when dead; and, on the other hand, if we think of them 
as having in life been pure, upright and holy, then the 
same moral nature instinctively predicts that it is and 
must be well with them after death. This sort of rea- 
soning, having its basis in our faculties, is confirmed by 
what God teaches in his Word. The plain teaching of 
that Word is that the seul of man is immortal, and 
hence that death is not our absolute destruction, and 
also that our condition, as to happiness or misery in the 
after life, is directly connected with the character ac- 
quired in this life, and in the possession of which life is 
closed. We must, in thinking of the dead, conform our 
thoughts to these fundamental laws of thought. These 
laws are stamped upon our moral nature, aud revealed 
in the Bible; and hence they must and should furnish 
the rules of thinking in respect to the dead. 

What then about the possibility or probability that we 
shall meet the dead in another world, and if knowing 
them here, there recognize and know them, and there 
be recognized by them? Herecome in our anticipations 
with reference to the dead. 

Since they do not and cannot come back to us, and 
since, if ever we meet them again, we must go to them, 
the question then is, whether we shall, when dying, go 
where they are, and know them and be known to them. 
To this question there is no express and positive answer 
in the Bible. The answer to it is not essential to the 
proper discharge of any duty in this life. And yet 
Christians have asked the question millions of times, 
and will continue to do so tothe end of time. It is 
hardly possible to avoid asking it, and it is certainly 
natural to seek some sort of faith in regard to it. 

We claim no inspiration on the subject involved in 
this question; and yet, from what the Bible does teach, 
we have the impression, indeed, the strong impression, 
amounting practically to a faith, that those who love 
God on earth, and have known one another here, 
whether they be parents and children, or husbands and 
wives, or Christians without the ties of earthly kinship, 
will know one another in Heaven, and hence will not 
there meet as strangers, but will there renew the ac- 
quaintance they had in time. The Bible Heaven is not 
simply a spiritual state, but also a place, a dwelling- 
place, as really as the earth is sach; and all the right- 
eous dead—righteous in the Bible sense—are represented 
as being gathered together in that place, there forming 
a community of redeemed spirits, and sharing in the 
royalties of their redeeming Saviour. The Bible is full 
of passages that give these ideas of Heaven; and the 
simple and safe way of interpreting them is to construe 
them in their natural and obvious sense. 

If, chen, those who are the redeemed in Heaven had 
knowledge of one another in time, and were by knowl- 
edge and affection associated in time, we cannot think 
that these facts of their antecedent life will be lost to 
them in the heavenly world. Paul and Timothy, for 
example, are to-day dwellers in the same Heaven. They 
knew each on earth, and were intimately related. [If 
they remember the facts of their earthly life, as we as- 
sume they do, thenthey must know and recognize each 
other in Heaven; and what is true of them must be 
equally true of all other Christians in essentially paral 
lel circumstances—true of parents and children redeem- 
ed, husbands and wives who lived and died in Christ, 
and indeed of all who, being united by faith to the com- 
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mon Saviour, have known and loved one another on 
earth. Social re-unions and recognitions in Heaven, 
tho not expressly and formally affirmed in the Bible, 
are the natural and fair presumption from the facts of 
antecedent life, from continued existence and the con- 
tinued retention of our mental faculties, and from a 
common residence in the same world. Tho death does 
not take us into its confidence, and disclose to us, while 
here, all the secrets of the great future, we can see no 
reason why it should not be so.and can see some rea- 
sons why it should be so, and may hence, for the 
comfort of this life, cherish the pleasing anticipation 
that itis so. The anticipation is an inference, not with- 
out reason inits favor; and as we are constituted, it is an 
inference that suits the feelings of the human heart. 
We do not believe that it is false, and hope that it is 
true. 

Death, we know, makes terrible havoc with some of 
the cherished relations that exist in time; yet wedo not 
believe that it so perfectly sweeps away all these rela- 
tions, that no basis whatever is left for the idea of 
social recognition and re-union in after life. That life, 
while not a mere reproduction of this life, is, neverthe- 
less, not so different from it as to be wholly unaffected 
by it. There isan ample margin for reasonable thought, 
leading to the conclusion that the redeemed by Christ 
Jesus, who have been separated by death in time, will 
meet and know one another in the heavenly land. 
There is enough in the argument to comfort affliction, 
and inspire hope in the breast of piety. That the idea is 
a mere illusion of human fancy noone can show. We 
love the idea, and mean to cherish it. Humanity often 
has occasion to use it, and finds good cheer in it. 
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THE MISSIONARY CONFERENCE IN CHINA. 


THE China Missionary Conference, which was held in 
Shanghai last month, is of world-wide interest. Nearly 
every Christian denomination in the world has repre- 
sentatives in the missionary work in the great Empire 
of China, and large sums of money are expended an- 
nually in its support. China has been an extremely 
difficult field for Christian missionaries—the most diffi- 
eult, perhaps, of all fields, 

It has been now more than eighty years since the first 
missionary landed on the shores of the Empire, tho 
China has not really been open to missionary work for 
much more than half of that period. For many years 
after the missionaries had access to the people of the 
tive ports, results were very few, and but little impres- 
sion was made upon these strange and inhospitable peo- 
ple; but in later years the progress has been much more 
rapid. 

The first Conference cf Protestant missionaries was 
held in 1877. According to the statistics then presented, 
there were in all China but 13,515 Protestant communi- 
cants. According to the report presented to the second 
Conference last month, there are now 37 287 Protestant 
communicants. This is a gain in thirteen years of 23,- 
772, or nearly 200 percent. In 1843 there were but six 
converts, it is stated, in the whole Chinese Empire. In 
thirty-four years the increase was upward of 13,500, or 
at the rate of 397 ayear. The rate of increase for the 
last thirteen years has been 1,828a year. This is a very 
remarkable rate of growth. It is full of encouragement 
both to the missionaries who have been working in the 
field for so many yeare, and to those Christians at home 
who have been giving liberally in support of the work. 
We may expect that this rate of increase will not only 
be maintained in the future, but that year by year it 
will become higher and higher. ‘This is the tendency in 
tields which offer extreme opposition to the spread of 
the Gospel in the beginning. When once the crust of 
opposition is pierced through, the process of conversion 
becomes greatly accelerated. 

There is now a very large force, comparatively, of 
missionaries in China. In 1887 there were 473 foreign 
missionaries, including the wives of missionaries. Now 
the total has advanced to nearly 1,300, of whom 589 are 
men. This shows an increase in thirteen years of nearly 
300 percent. Thirteen years ago there were ouly 73 
ordained preachers and pastors; now there are 209, with 
1,260 un-ordained ministers and 180 female belpers. Then 
there were 312 organized churcher, of which only 18 
were wholly self-supporting; now there are 520 organ- 
ized churches of which 94 are wholly self-supporting. 
Then there were 16 hospitals; now there are 61. Then 
the total contributions by native Christians for all pur. 
poses was $9,272; now it is $36,884. A statistical com- 
parison would show many other items in which there 
has been a remarkable advance, 

During these thirteen years there has also been growth 
in the feeling of fellowship between the missionaries of 
the different denominations represented. When the 
first Conference was organized in 1877 there were some 
missionaries who doubted both the expediency and prac- 
ticability of such a conference. They did notsee how it 
could do any good, and they feared it might do harm. 
There is probably to-day not a missionary in China who 
is not thoroughly convinced that the Conference is both 
a wise and helpful institution, The harmony that marked 
the proceedings of the Conference amounted to unan- 
imity on all important questions. 

The unanimity with which the action concerning the 











preparation of a uniop revision of the Scriptures in 
China, was something that many of the missionaries had 
not dreamed of as possible. The subject involved 80 
many difficulties that an agreement seemed to be impos- 
sible; but the Conference adopted unanimously reports 
which were presented by committees appointed for that 
purpose, looking toward the translation and publication 
of union versions of the Word of Godin High Wen-li, in 
Easy Wen-li and in Mandarin. No wonderthat this act- 
ion almost took away the breath of some of the mission- 
aries, and that the audience rose almost spontaneously 
and sung the doxology. No subject presented greater 
difficulties than this; no question, perbaps, has developed 
larger differences than this, and yet missionaries come 
together, four hundred and thirty of them, from all parts 
of China, and both difficulties and differences vanish. 
We gave, last week, a pretty full account of the first 
week of the Conference. We give on another page, this 
week, a statistical report prepared and presented by Dr. 
J. W. Davis. Weshall hope next week to give a report 
of the concluding sessions. 

One of the incidental results of the Conference was a 
meeting of the representatives of the various Presby- 
terian missions in Caina, the outcome of which was a 
plan fororganic union. The representatives of two of 
these miseions believing that organic union is impracti- 
cable, by reason of the diversity of language and the 
difficulties of traveling, did not unite in the meetiog. 
Representatives, however, of the other Presbyterian 
Churches, five in number, took steps to form an organic 
union forCaina. A plan of union similar to that adupted 
by the Presbyterian Church in India was unanimously 
approved. This plan of union takes as the doctrinal 
basis the Apostles’ Creed, the Nicene Creed and the 
Westminster Confession and Catechisms, A commit- 
tee was appointed tolay the plan before their respective 
bodies for approval, with a view to bring the matter 
fully before the various Presbyterian assemblies next 
year. 

From all this it willappear how strong is the tendency 
among the missionaries of the different denominations 
in China toward closer relations. This is one of the 
signs of the times which is full of promise for the future 
of China. The ambassadors of the Gospel are drawing 
nearer togetter. They are minimizing their differences 
witha view to broader co-operation for the conversion 
of the millions of people to whom they have been sent. 
While their strength in numbers bas been vastly in- 
creased, their strength in unity has been likewise aug- 
mented. We believe that the Gospel is to have a great 
victory in China, When the next Conference shall be 
held, prob bly in the closing year of the present century, 
we shall have fully a hundred thousand communicants 
and aChristian community of more than half a million. 
And greater things than these shall men of this genera- 
tion see. 
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THE CENSUS QUESTIONS. 





THE questions asked by the enumerators of the Eleventh 
Census have raised a great deal of needless indignation. 
In many cases some persons bave foolishly denied the 
right of the Government to question anybody as to 
name, age, place of birth or anything else, and have rc- 
fused to answer. Others have answered the questions 
under protest. What right, they demand, has the Gov- 
ernment to ask these questions? 

Everybody ought to know—but, strange to say, a 
great many do not know—that the authority for asking 
these questions is contained in the Constitutiou of the 
United States. Article I, Sec. 2, makes it the duty of 
Congress to provide for an enumeration of the people 
every tn years. This duty is made mandatory. The 
Constitution declares that the enumeration ‘shall be 
made.” It does not prescribe what questions shall be 
aeked—it leaves that to Congress; only providing that 
the enumeration shall be made “in such manner as they 
(Congress) sball by law direct.” It is, therefore, wholly 
within the discretion of Congress to decide what ques- 
tions shall be asked: and as the questions which the 
enumerators have been asking for the Eleventh Census 
are simply those questions which Congress has, by the 
Act of March, 1889, required or authorized to be asked, 
those who object on the ground that the Government 
has no right, as they expreas it, to ask them, are simply 
objecting to the exercise of the duty and authority given 
to Congress by the Constitution of the United States. 

The questions to which the greatest objections have 
been made are those concerning indebtedness and physical 
and mental condition. A gentleman whodid not refuse 
to answer these questions came to this office last week to 
enter an indignant protest against the placing of such 
questions in the censusschedules. ‘+ This isan inquiry,” 
he said, *‘ into my private affairs. Whether I am men- 
tally or physically sound is my own personal concern; 
and whether I have or have not any debts, is also exclu- 
sively my private affair, with which the Government 
has nothing whatever to do.” 

Thousands of others have expressed themselves ina 
similar manner in the past two weeks. Their objections 
are largely based upon the idea that the Government asks 
for this information to publish it to the world in connec- 
tion with their names. They do not understand that the 
results only of these inquiries are to be tabulated by the 
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Government and published to the world, The census 
reports will not state that John Smith, of Smithville, 
Union County, Tex., age thirty-five, white, is «fflicted 
with phthisis; but these items will be merged with 
others in Union County, Tex , and it will simply appear 
that there are so many cases of phthisis in that county. 
The same thing is true of indebtedness; only the general 
results will appear. There are so many farms in Union 
County, and upon these farms is an indebtedness of so 
much. The information is to be given entirely apart 
from the names of individuals. 

Moreover, the fact that a man has a mental or physi- 
cal ailment, cannot in the nature of the case be a strict- 
ly private matter. His family must necessarily know of 
it, or if not his family, his physician. There may be 
circumstances which would make it very desirable to 
him not to have the fact made public; but the census 
enumerators are sworn to secrecy, and are no more 
liable to make public the information got in this way 
than are physicians. The same is true of indebtedness, 
A man cannot owe a sum of money without owing it 
to another person, and that other person must know of 
the indebtedness and can make it as public as he chooses, 
If this indebtedness is in the form of a mortgage, it 
must be spread on the county records, and is, in conse- 
quence, open to public inspection. The statement, 
therefore, that a physical or mental ailment or the fact 
of indebtedness is exclusively a private and personal 
concern, is not strictly correct. Neither can be 
wl olly concealed for any great length of time. 

The Government does not ask these questions for the 
purpose of satisfying an idle curiosity, The facts obtain- 
ed in answer to these and other questions propounded by 
the census enumerators will be of special value, not only 
to legislators in the framing of laws, but to that large 
class of persons who are studying various phases of so- 
cial life and social conditions, in order to suggest need- 
ed improvements. it is easy to see how complete vital 
statistics, gathered by the enumerators from every 
State, town and village in the United States, would be 
of special value to boards of health, Suppose that these 
results showed, for example, that in certain cities or 
towns there is an alarming prevalence of zymotic dis- 
eases. This fact being known, an inquiry would be set 
on foot at once by boards of health as to the cause of 
this prevalence, and the cause once ascertained it would 
be simply a matter of applying a remedy in the form 
of improved sanitation in order to remove the cause if 
possible. The facts would be also of special value to 
members of the legislatures of the various States who 
are called upon at every session vo pass laws concerning 
the health of their communities. 

The class of facts which would be brought out by the 
questions concerning indebtedness would be of equal 
importance, If these facts went to show, for «xample, 
that nearly every farm in the United States is heavily 
mortgaged, it is of the highest importance that our leg- 
islatures, State and National, should know it in order 
that they may intelligently study the problem of relief. 
If the farms of the country are all burdened with mort- 
gages, ore of the chief sources of our wealth and pros- 
perity is endangered, and it behooves us to inquire what 
it is that is thus atf cting our agricultural interests, If 
it 18 the tariff, the remedy lies in the hands of Congress, 
Congress must change the schedules so that the farmers 
will have an equal chance with the manufacturers and 
with other producers. It may be that some of the State 
laws bear more heavily upon the farmeis than upon 
others; if so, it is for State legislatures to grant re- 
lief. 

There is nothing more important to be cared for than 
the health and prosperity of the people. The questions 
to which so much objection has been taken are questions 
which, if fully and correctly answered, would result in 
a body of statistics of inestimable value. Congress hasa 
right under the Constitution to ask them of the people, 
and the people should have no hesitation in answering. 

We do not suppose that the schedules of the enumer- 
ators will be at all complete on these points: such a hue 
and cry was raised against them that, under the instruc- 
tions of Superintendent Porter, answers to them were 
not insisted upon by the enumerators, The same objec- 
tion has been made by a number of physicians who have 
been asked to make returns concerning their patients. 
They say that their relations with their patients are of a 
confidential character, and hence on this ground they 
justify their refusal to give information to the Govern- 
ment. There seems to us tobe nogood reason for this 
attitude on the part of physicians. If the enumerators 
cannot gather the information by their house to house 
visitation, it ought to beeupplied by the physicians, There 
is no breach of professional confidence in giving the in- 
formation, because, as we have said before, it is not given 
to the public except in abstract form. It can hurt the 
feelings of no person, because the facts as published will 
be connected with no person. We are glad to know 
that most physicians who have been specially asked by 
the Superintendent cf the Census to give this informa- 
tion have resolved to give it; but we fear the resulte will 
not be full or satisfactory either as gathered by the 
enumerators or as gathered by special inquiry from phy- 
siciane. Perhaps when the next Census is taken the peo- 
ple may come to see the matter in its true light, and 
resolve to answer the questions without hesitation, 
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Editorial Votes. 


Our readers will not omit this week the articles by Pres- 
ident Carter, of Williams, and President Andrews, of 
Brown, on the shortened college course. 





President An- 
drews does not consider the shorter course a very serious 
change in itself, but suggests a point as to the plan just 
adopted at Columbia, which is certainly worthy of close 
attention, tho on a broad review of the matter he concedes 
that much may be said forit. President Carter makes a 
close review of the time element in college work, and pre- 
sents some strong puints as to electives and as to the in- 
terest the professional schools have in the shortening of 
the college course. He remarks very justly on the effect 


this proposed shortening would have on the income of 


the smaller colleges. A purely literary article is that of 
Blanche Willis Howard, delicately ridiculing the demand 
for an American novel; Professor Bowne discusses a theme 
deep and high, to please the philosophers; Kdmund Collins 
tells how ladies disport in the wilder Canadian summer 
resorts; James Payn writes airily and delightfully of 
English nothings; W. W. Andrews describes the position 
of one of our most interesting little religious bodies, which 
he will not allow us to call a sect; Dr. Spear draws the les- 
sons from the post-ascension appearances of Christ; and 
William Sharp has a bright account of the visitors to the 
Paris Salon. The poems of the week are by Clinton Scol- 
lard, Ida W. Benham, John J. Aa Becket; and J. H. 


sons; and the stories by Rollo Ogden, Julie M. Lippmann 


Par- 


and Horace Townsend. The Canadian Presbyterian Gen- 


eral Assembly and the International Missionary Union are 
reported in our Keligious Intelligence; and we cannot 
enumerate the important books reviewed and topics dis- 
cussed in our other editoral departments. 


MorRE serious than appeared at first sight was the 
action of the last Episcopal General Convention providing 
for deaconesses, who shall have had *‘ an adequate prepara- 
tion for their work, both technical and religious, which 
preparation shall have covered the period of two years.”’ 
In future time the Convention may be remembered pot for 
its amendments of liturgies but its institution of this 
order of Church servants. What the training must be is 
shown in the program of the Grace House Training-school 
fo. Deaconesses, under the care of Dr. W. R. Huntington, 
of Grace Church, in this city, and the special charge of Mrs. 
A. T. Twing. It has a faculty under the charge of a dean, 
and five other clerical instructors in theology and Church 
history, another instructor in Church music, and three 
ladies who have charge of departments of missionary 
work and household management, tapering off into ec- 
clesiastical needlework. The course of study is admirable, 
and covers Old and New Testament History, Ancient and 
Modern Church History, Theology (Westcott’s “ Historic 
Faith,’ and Row’s “ Evidences’), Liturgics, Hymnology, 
Social Science and Hygiene, Missions and (elective) Greek 
Testament. Candidates must be at least eighteen years 
old. We should think there would be many applicants 
who have no definite intention of becoming deaconesses, 
but for those who do intend to enter the diaconissate 
tuition will be free. 

LOUISIANA has not yet sold herself at auction, but is get 
ting ready rapidly. An Koglish Syndicate has put in a 
higher bid for the State, offering a million and a quartera 
year for the privilege of the lottery; but the original 
Lottery Company declares that this is not a genuine bid, 
and that it would be disgraceful to sell out the State’s honor 
to any but itsown citizens, who had invented the vendue. 
At this writing the final vote has not taken place, but at 
the suggestion of one who poses as an Anti-Lotteryite, the 
subject is to be referred to a Democratic caucus, which 
will, of course, go for the lottery, and will let down easy 
the two or three men who have thus far held out, but who 
will probably be secured when it comes to the final pinch 
of obtaining the needed two-thirds vote to overcome the 
certain veto by the noble Governor. The “ Anti’s,’’ who 
have had all our sympathy, are now threatening violence, 
and one emissary of the Lottery Party has been murdered 
in the Felicianas, tno whether because he was a Lottery 
man or because of an old race feud, is not very clear. If 
any expressions of indignation or contempt could have any 
force, they have been uttered vigorously enough during 
these last few weeks from every other State in the Union 
to make a lottery ticket »Insh—and lottery tickets are the 
most unblushing goods one sees in New Orleans, hung up by 
the window-full in every square iv the city. One would 
think the lottery the most flourishing business in the city; 
and we judge it is. 


TuE Senate Committee have at last finished their exami- 
nation of the McKinley Tariff bill, and reported it to the 
Senate. They have made some astonivhing changes in it. 
That, for example, taking works of art from the free list 
and putting them on thedutiable list. There is absolutely 
no reason for this change. There is no competition be- 
tween our own artists and foreign artists which requires 
any such discrimination, and our own artists would be the 
last to ask for such a duty. It is not for their protection, 
and it will not add in the least to our own art productions. 
The Senate Committee, as we have already stated, retain 
the bounty on sugar, and also add a bounty for maple 
sugar; but they have restored the tobacco schedule and 
made other changes which, it is estimated, will result in a 
total reduction in the annual revenues of about sixty mil- 
lions, instead of seventy millions, as under the House bill. 





We have no doubt that the Senate will be compelled to re- 
cede from some of these amendments, which have been 
made without due consideration of all the facts in the case. 
There are some changes suggested which the House will 
probably readily agree to. Secretary Blaineis very anxious 
that sugar should not be placed on the free list. He has a 
scheme of reciprocity witn our Southern neighbors by 
which he thinks we can vastly increase our trade in that 
direction. He would retain, for the present, the duty on 
sugar, in order to have a basis of negotiation with the 
sugar- producing countries, by which we could agree to ad- 
mit sugar free of duty, if they, on their part, would agree 
to admit our grains and otber products free of duty. As 
Mr. Blaine truly says, the placing of coffee on the free list 
some years ago has rot resulted in cheapening that article 
to us, because when we took off the import duty Brazil 
placed on it an export duty. If coffee were on the dutiable 
list we could induce Brazil, perhaps, to make concessions 
to us in response to our removing the duty on that impor- 
tant article. We believe in enlarging our market with 
the Central and South American States. If we do not take 
measures to that end, we shall show that we are blind to 
our own interests. The chief difficulty, as Mr. B'aine 
shows us, in enlarging our trade with our Southern neigh- 
bors, is the fact that we Lave no commercial marine to 
speak of. That is the first necessity toclaim our attention. 
After that, let us bave such measures of reciprocity as will 
be safe and equitable. 

THE Constitution of the United States provides that *‘the 
times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators 
and Representatives shall be prescribed in each State by 
the Legislature thereof,”’ and that ‘the Congress may at 
any time by law make or alter such regulations, except as 
tothe places of choosing Senators.’”’ This gives the whole 
power in respect to such elections to the several State Leg- 
islatures, in the absence of any legislation by Congress; and 
yet Congress may, at any time, by law, alter State laws on 
this subject, or it may take the entire power into its own 
hands, and thus supersede State laws altogether. It is in 
no way limited by, or dependent upon, such laws. This is 
the settled construction of the Constitutional provision. 
The Republicans of the House of Representatives have de 
termined to exercise the power thus granted by the enact- 
ment of a new Federal election law, substantially after the 
model of the bill drawn by Congressman Lodge, with 
modifications and additions. The bill proposed to be 
adopted does not take the whole power out of the hands of 
the States, but so amends existing Federal law as to pro- 
vide greater security for just and honest elections in choos- 
ing Representatives in Congress. There is, of course, a 
great outcry among Democrats, especially in the Southern 
States, against the proposed legislation: yet the facts 
clearly show that the time has come when Congress should 
exercise all the power needed to correct the moustrous 
abuses, especially at the South, which are practiced under 
the present system of conducting such elections. Effective 
remedial legislation against these abuses is an imperative 
demand; and we hope that Congress will not adjourn with- 
out giving the country a thoroughly reformatory law on 
the subject. 


THE number of inhabitants entitled to a Representative 
in Congress is the same in all the States of the Union: and 
yet the official count of the votes cast for such Representa- 
tives in the election of 1888 shows some very remarkable 
facts. The State of Kansas in that year elected seven Rep- 
resentatives by an aggregate vote of 271.521, while Missis- 
sippi also elected the same number of Representatives by 
an aggregate vote of only 44,953. The disparity between 
these aggregates is startling. Connecticut, in the same 
year, elected four Representatives by 123,105 votes, and 
four Congressional districts in Ohio elected as many Rep- 
resentatives by 151,523 votes, while only 16,665 votes were 
cast in electing the Representatives from four Congress- 
ional districts in South Carolina. The disparity here is 
equally startling. The Eleventh District in Illinois elected 
one Representative by 34,266 votes, while in Georgia 27,475 
votes elected ten Representatives in Congress. We might 
add other similar figures, showing the huge differeuce in 
the number of votes reported as cast for Congressmen in 
Southern States, and the votes electing the same nuinber 
of Congressmen in the Northern and Western States. This 
difference is not due to a corresponding difference in the 
population in Congressional Districts, but to a difference 
in the manner of conducting elections in these Districts. 
The figures prove, beyond any reasonable doubt, an enor- 
mous suppression of legal votes at the South, where the 
Democrats have their own way, and under the present sys- 
tem manage elections to suit themselves. These figures, 
moreover, supply a good reason why Congress should, as it 
has an undoubted right to do, take such charge of these 
elections for Representatives as will effectually correct this 
gross abuse. If we cannot have honest and just elections 
of Representatives under State laws and State regulations, 
then let Congress enact laws that will secure the result. 





JUDGE SPEER, of the Uni ted States Circuit Court in Geor- 
gia, in which mixed marriages between tne two races are 
forbidden by the law of the State, holds that the State has 
the right to forbid such marriages, not only within its own 
territory, but also as between its own citizens in any other 
State. A white man married a colored woman, both being 
citizens of Georgia; yet the marriage took place in the 
District of Columbia, where it was valid according to law. 
They returned to Georgia, and lived together as husband 
and wife; and for this act they were indicted as offenders 
against the laws of Georgia. In their plea to the indict- 
ment they claimed that a marriage contract, valid where 
it was consummated, was valid everywhere else. Judge 
Speer overruled this plea, and held that, altho the marriage 
was lawful in the District of Columbia, this fact gave them 
noimmunity from punishment in Georgia, if they there 
lived together as husband and wife. It is true thata State 
is not forbidden by the Federal Constitution to treat such 








———— 


an act as a criminal offense: and yet it is not the less true 
that, as a general principle of international law in civil- 
ized countries, marriage is regarded as creating a status 
which attaches to the parties wherever they go, and hence 
that, with certain qualifications which do not include 
mixed marriage, the marriage contract, if valid where 
consummated, is valid everywhere else. We suppose that 
a State may set aside this rule; but, in doing so, it will set 
aside a good general rule. We think, moreover, as is the 
fact in most of the States of the Union, that the question 
of mixed marriages had better be left to the discretion of 
the parties themselves. We do not believe that this policy 
would lead to any serious evils. Such marriages are not 
likely to occur to an extent that needs legislative restric- 
tion. Sueh restriction is arbitrary, and makes a dis- 
tinction between the races for which there is no occa- 
S10OD. 


ENGLAND and Germany have arrived at an amicable and 
apparently equitable settlement of their dispute with ref- 
erence to their Spheres of Influence in Eastern Africa. 
According to this agreement, the outlines of which have 
been sent to us by cable, the German Sphere of Influence 
is to include most of the territory south and east of the 
Victoria Nyanza, while the English Sphere of Influence is 
to include all that is north of a line stretched from Mom- 
basa on the const to the middle of the eastern shore of the 
Victoria Nyanza up to the bordersof Egypt and of the 
Italian Sphere of Influence. In addition to this, England 
is to have the exclusive protectorate in the Sultanate of 
Zanzibar, and receives in connection with this very impor- 
tant cession Witu and the islands of Manda, Patta and 
Somali, comprising a coast line of over two hundred miles, 
As nearly as we can understand, the British Sphere of In- 
fluence is to include all tbe territory lying between the 
first degree of south latitude, the southern borders of 
Egypt and the coast and the Congo Free State. England 
has every reason to be satisfied with this arrangement, but 
there has been a most outspoken denunciation of Lord 
Salisbury’s negotiations because he has offended English 
susceptibility by ceding toGermany Heligoland, a small 
island lying north of the mouth of the Elbe. Mr. Stanley 
is delighted with the agreement and praises Lord Salisbury 
for having accomplished for Great Britain a remarkably 
favorable arrangement. He is delighted with the results, 
and thinks that the future of Africa is particularly bright. 
Mr. Stanley has himself been appointed, as we learn by 
cabie, to the Governorship of the Congo Free State, and it 
is understood that he has accepted the appointment and 
will shortly return to Africa, with his bride, we presume, 
to take charge of that immense territory. This is quite as 
important an event for the future of Africa as the agree- 
ment concluded between Germany and Great Britain. A 
great future seems to be opening up to the Dark Continent. 

....The good people ot New Jersey owe a debt of grati- 
tude to Governor Abbett for vetoing the infamous bill 
passed by the last Legislature legalizing gambling on the 
race-courses of New Jersey. The bill was of a most shocx- 
ing character, and it issurprising that it could have passed 
both Houses. It permitted fifty days’ racing on any track, 
authorized book making, and provided for a State tax on 
the gross receipts. As soon as the people of the State came 
to understand what the bill involved they made such dem- 
onstrations against it that the Governor has been con- 
strained to veto it. It was an outrage on the moral senti- 
ment of the State, and it is a matter of special concern 
that the railroad corporations are said to have used their 
influence in carrying the bill through the the two Houses. 
While we are condemping the legislators of Louisiana for 
their lottery proclivities, some of our own legislators, it 
appears, are doing things equally as bad. 


....We trust our intelligent readers did not understand 
us, as the Rev. W. W. Andrews feared they would, as im- 
plying that Edward Irving personally founded the little 
body of churches in this country which bear the name of 
‘** Catholic Apostolic.’”’ Nor do we mean to wound the sen- 
sibilities of those who do not like to have their iellowships 
spoken of as sects. We did call the Catholic Apostolic 
body a denomination, and we do not know any more cour- 
teous term to use without periphrasis. They are fraternal 
to all Christians, but they are, in their organization, and 
with their ‘‘apostles,” ‘ prophets,’’ “imiuisters’’ and 
‘**deacons,”’ about as compact and pronounced a denomina- 
tion as we know of. It is very c irious that in worship they 
have exchanged the Presbyterian simplicity for an Anglican 
wealth of ritualism, while retaining a personal watch-care 
over their members, which is almost unequaled elsewhere. 


....It is not surprising that cholera has again broken out 
in the province of Valencia, Spain. Thisis the province 
that was afflicted with the dread disease some years ago. 
According to all accounts the scourge has been invited by 
the deplorable sanitary condition of the towns. it is stated 
that the old Moorish sewers are still used, that there are 
hardly any cesspools, that the soil pipes are untrapped, 
and that, in short, there was every reason to expect a 
visitation of disease. Call this not a visitation of Provi- 
dence; it is a punishment through the operations of 
natural law for the violation of plain sanitary condi- 
tions. P 

....The proposition of the American International Con- 
gress, to settle all international differences on this continent 
by arbitration, does not concern us so much as it does other 
nations; for we are not likely to have Mexico or the new 
United States of Central America pick a quarrel with us. 
But the moral effect of having the whole continent accept 
arbitration and disband its armies would be a wonderful 
stimulus to the Old World to do the same; and a real boon 
tothe South American republics, which are in real danger 
of falling into war. We trust that Chili will be persuaded 
to join this league of peace. It is now the only objector. 


.... There is a terrible anxiety among the cities for sec- 
ond, third and fourth places in the Census. Ten years ago 
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Philadelphia was second, Brooklyn third, and Chicago 
fourth. New York remains first, of course, with an esti- 
mated population of about 1,700,000, Philadelphia has, it is 
thought, upward of a million, when she expected a million 
and a quarter. Chicago expected 1,150,000, and has overa 
million. It will be a close race between Chicago and Phil- 
adelphia forsecond place, with the chances in favor of the 
former. 


...The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, in a recent 
decision, beld that a social club had the right to discipline 
members thereof and expel them therefrom, in pursuance 
of its laws, for a violation of these laws, to which they had 
agreed by becoming members; and that it was not the 
province of courts to interfere with the exercise of this 
right. This seems to be good sense and hence good law, 
altho courts have not always shown this good sense by 
minding their own business. 


. ..A clergyman is reported as recently saying that “ it 
is high time for the Church to get out of its ruts.’”’ That 
depends altogether upon what sort of ruts be meant. If 
the rut be sectarianism, or tormalism, or bigotry, or world- 
liness, then the sooner the Church gets out of it the better. 
But if it be ** the faith which was once delivered unto the 
saints,” then we believe in sticking to the old rut, and 
have no fancy for any modern improvement that would 
yet the Church out of it. 


...-The bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church are 
itinerant in fact as well as in name. Bishop Goodsell, for 
example, preached one Sunday in Brooklyn, the next Sun- 
day in Fort Worth,Tex., the following Sunday he dedicated 
a church in Kansas City, Mo., the next Sunday he assisted 
at another dedication in New York City, the following 
Sunday he preached the annual sermon at Dickinson Col- 
lege, and last Sunday he preached in Trenton, N. J. 


....The assault on Dr. Imbrie, by some school-boys in 
Japan, who thought he was trespassing on their grounds, 
does not, so far as we can see, have anysignificance. There 
is some fermentation in the public mind, and some hos- 
tility to foreigners; but so there has been all along, and 
we do not think that this incident, which cost Dr, Imbrie 
some crowding and a little blood, should be made very 
much of. He is very peaceable over it. 


nee Vihilism, in the sense of a passion to kill the Impe- 
rial Czar of Russia, seems to have become a chronic con- 
dition, so wide-spread and so fixed among his tubjects, 
that there is but one effectual cure for it; and that consists 
in a change in the principles of the Russian Government 
that will adjust it to modern ideas and modern civiliza- 
tion. The Czar must consent to such a change, or be in 
constant peril of his life. 


...The Executive Board of the Farmers’ Alliance in 
Minnesota, in its violent assault of words against the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, especially on account of 
its dressed beef decision, evidently thinks itself much wiser 
than that court. The people of the United States don’t 
think so, and are not likely to look to this Board for the 
settlement of great questions of constitutional law. 


....Prince Bismarck has heen invited to become a candi- 
date for the Reichstag fromthe Fourth District of Pots- 
dam, and has intimated that he will favorably consider the 
proposttion. Should he accept the offer, and then be elect- 
ed, as grehatlls would be the fact, he will still figure in 
German politics, tho on a less conspicuous scale than 
when he was the Chancellor of the Empire. 


....The extraordinary thing about the Louisiana lottery 
business is that all the old New Orleans papers noisily 
favor the sale of the State, except the Picayune which 
keeps absolutely silent. Every opponent of the lottery be- 
lieves these papers have been bought up, including the 
Picayune, whichis bought to keep still. To oppose the 
lottery they have to establish new papers. 


....-The House Judiciary Committee has favorably re- 
ported a bill, the object of which is to prevent aliens from 
acquiring large tracts of the public lands of this country. 
The facts show the need of sucha law, as the means of 
keeping these lands for the use of honest settlers, and 
breaking up the system of speculation and jobbery by for- 
eign syndicates in the public domain. 


..»-Governor Waterman, of California, has addressed an 
earnest letter to the Attorney General of that State, direct- 
ing him to see to it that the laws are promptly and vigor- 
ously executed against prize-fighters and their backers. 
The admonition is a timely one, and should be heeded by 
the Attorney-General. Prize-fighting is a brutality that 
ought not to be tolerated anywhere. 


....[t is understood that Governor Hill will soon start on 
a “swinging around the-circle” tour, for the purpose of 
showing himself to the people of the United States, and 
getting things ready for his own Presidential nomination 
in 1892. His nomination by the Democrats, tho among the 
possibilities, is to the last degree improbable. The Gov- 
ernor’s tour will be labor lost. 


.... The Republicans of this State have nineteen Repre- 
sentatives in the present Congress against fifteen Demo- 
cratic representatives. They should at least bold their 
own in the elections of this fall for the next Congress, and 
may increase their majority by the nomination of the right 
sort of men and hard work. Itis time for them to turn 
their thoughts to this question. 


...-Itis a matter of fact, as statistics show, that, within 
the last seventeen years, the currency of the country, in- 
cluding coin and releemable paper notes, has more than 
doubled, with nothing like such an increase of population. 
What then becomes of the hue and cry of the silver men 
about a lack of currency to keep pace with the growth of 
population? It is sheer nonsense. 


.... The Republican majority in the House of Represen- 
tatives has been increased by unseating twelve Democrats 
who were not elected by the people, and giving their seats 





to the same number of Republicans who were elected, but 
had been cheated out of their rights by false returns and 
false certificates. The work of disposing of such cases is 
not yet finished. 


.... Statistics show that the gold product of the single 
State of California, from 1848 to 1890, has reached the huge 
sum of $1,200,337,665. The gold product of other States 
and Territories, during this period, adds largely to this ag- 
gregate; yet California isin this respect the banner State 
of the Union, and her gold mines are by no means yet ex- 
hausted. 


....The steamship companies are talking about reducing 
the time of crossing the ocean from this country to Europe 
to five days. Speed in such crossing is in itself a good 
thing: but if it is secured at the expense of safety, then the 
good becomes a bad thing. The highest safety is the first 
law on this subject, and should not be sacrificed to speed. 


.... When Gen. Benj. F. Butler was in Congress many 
years ago, in a discussion on the silver question he quoted 
against the advecates of that metal these words from Ec- 
clesiastes v, 10: ‘* He that loveth silver sball not be satisfied 
with silver.” Itisso. Theloversof silver are not satisfied 
with silver; they waat inflation by silver notes. 


....-The Senate Original Package Bill does not seem to 
suit the views of the House Judiciary Committee, and is 
likely to be considerably modified by the Committee. We 
do not think it the best form of a bill to attain the end 
yet there can be no question whether Congress ought to se- 
cure the end in some appropriate way. 


.... The postal clerks in our large cities desire, in respect 
to the hours of labor, to be placed on the same plane with 
carriers and with the regular department clerks in this 
branch of the public service. There seems to be obvious 
justice in the desire, and we can see no good reason why it 
should not be complied with. 


.... The Baltimore Sun says that “Stanley is the most 
romantic figure in the world.’”’ “Romantic” is not a 
good word to use in application to the great African ex- 
plorer. Call him splendid, grand, bold, or brilliant; but 
please to leave off the word “‘romantic.’’ 1t does not fit 
the wan or the facts. 


...-Sepator Allison told the Senate the other day that 
the United States would have to change the number of 
grains of silver dollars. Exactly so, or perpetrate the dis- 
honesty of coining sham dollars and calling them genuine, 


.... Tbe population of this city ten years ago was 1,100,000, 
and, as shown by the census just taken, it is now 1,600,000, 
This gives an increase of 500,000 in ten years. 








THE humanity and the divinity of Christ alike appear 
in the resurrection ot Lazarus. When “Jesus wept” 
tearsof sympathy, we see his humanity. When the same 
Jesus said, “ Lazarus, come forth,” and the dead man was 
instantly made a living map, we see his divinity. 

....Life is too short a day, and, in its issues, too impor- 
tant a day to be wasted In any part of it. There is pot a 
moment from the cradle to the grave which one can afford 
to throw away. The most rigid economy should be ap- 
plied to it, and the highest possible utility extracted 
from it. 


....Every Christian, and especially every preacher of the 
Gospel, should make bimself thoroughly familiar with the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. It supplies a most important 
link in connecting the two Testaments together, and in 
seeing how they are mutually related toeach otherin their 
contents. 


....°' Eternal life,’ as defined by Christ in his interces- 
sory prayer, consists in the knowledge of God the Father as 
“the only true God,” and of Jesus Christ himself whom 
God had sent. (John xvii, 3.) The saving knowledge of 
Christ is the saving knowledge of God. These two forms 
of knowledge are essentially the same. 


...-In the Gospel system there is but one priest, and that 
priest is the Lord Jesus Christ, who is the ‘*‘ High Priest of 
our profession,” and who, when he died on the cross, made 
an all-sufficient atonement for the sins of the 
Preachers of the Gospel are not prieste, but 
teachers of the truth. It is a misnomer to call 
priests. 


world, 
simply 
them 


....'* Peace I leave with you, my peace I give unto you,” 
said Jesus to his diseiples just before his death. Martin 
Luther thus comments on this language: ‘‘ These are last 
words, as of one who is about to go away, and says good- 
night, or gives his blessing.”” The peace which Jesus gives 
is not that which the world gives. The world can neither 
give it nor take it away. It is peace alike fur time and 
eternity. 


... A most beautiful illustration of the union subrist- 
ing between Christ and his people was stated by himself, 
when he said: ‘‘l am the vine, ye are the branches.’ He 
emphasized the idea when he added, “ For without me ye 
can do nothing.”’ (John xv. 5.) As the branch derives its 
life from the parent stalk, so Christians live in Christ and 
through him. Detached from him they die. United with 
him they live. 


....Christ, when about to leave his disciples by his own 
death, told them that they should have “another Com- 
forter’’; that this Comforter would ‘‘ abide’ with them, 
teach them “all things,’’ *‘ guide them into all truth,” and 
bring all things to their “‘remembrance”’ which he had 
spoken to them; and bence that they would not be left 
‘*comfortiess”’ by reason of bis personal absence. The 
Comforter of whom he spake he defined to be “ the Spirit 
of truth,” or “ the Holy Ghost” whom the Father would 
send in bisname. This Holy Ghost would work in them 
and through them. The record in Acts shows the fulfill- 
ment of the promise to the letter. 





———— 


Religious Sutelligence. 


THE CANADIAN PRESBYTERIAN GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY. 


BY THE REV, J. B, FRASER, M.D. 





THE Assembly this yearis being held in Ottawa, which 
is the capital of the Dominion «f Canada, and a city of 
about 45,000 inhabitants. The city owes its origin 
and much of its prosperity to the Chaudiére FaHs’ 
upblimited water power, abundantly employed by saw- 
mills and other manufacturing establishments. Here too 
are the splendid Houses of Parliament and Government 
Departmental Buildings, which are perhaps unsurpassed 
even in America. When the city, which is laid out on a 
large scale, is fully built, it will be one of the most beauti- 
ful in the Dominion. 

The Assembly meets in Bank Street Church—the Rev. 
Dr. Moore’s—where the accommodations are everything 
that could be wished. The total number of commissioners 
is 420, of whom the larger number are in attendance, 
which, considering that there are no so-called “ burning 
questions’ before the Church, indicates a deep interest in 
the general work of theChurcb, a sure sign of vigorous 
aud healthy spiritual life. 

The first evening was occupied as usual, principally with 
the opening devotional services, the retiring Moderator’s 
sermon and the calling of the roll. The interest of the 
occasion, the fact that the Assembly had not met in Ot- 
tawa for eleven years and the reputation of Principal 
Grant, the retiring Moderator, as a thinker and preacher, 
filled the spacious church, floor and galleries, to overflow- 
ing. The sermon on Heb. xii, 28, 29, dealt principally with 
the historic, popular and scriptural conceptions of the 
Kingdom of Heaven upon earth, (1) within the individual 
believer, (2) as the Church of Christ. It was a fresh, elo- 
quent and practical presentation of the subject. Once 
the congregation was so roused that the feeling expressed 
itself in loud applause, a thing almost unprecedented in 
Canada. The Church was earnestly exhorted to guard its 
freedom to interpret the Word according to the light 
thrown on it by the Lord in bis good providence, and ac- 
cordiog to the point of view that the progress of thought 
and scholarship enables it to take, and save itself from the 
sin and shame of those who, satisfied of their entire ortho- 
doxy, crucified the Saviour and stoned Stephen. The pas- 
sages of the sermon referring to the relation of the Church 
to the industrial, political and social diseases affecting the 
country aod the world were specially stirring. The com- 
mon objection that these are not strictly religious subjects 
was met and answered. We cannot be indifferent to the 
atmospbere we and our children breathe. Religion bas 
to do with loving mercy, car‘ug for the unfortunate, visit- 
ing the widow and fatherless in their affliction, and doing 
justly by employers and employed. 

The usual vote of thanks to the retiring Moderator was 
passed with cordiality, and a successor elected by accla- 
mation. A second name was proposed, but was gracefully 
withdrawo as the Kev. Dr. Laing, of Dundas, had been 
nominated by all the presbyteries but two. Dr. Laing is 
well worthy of the honor conferred on him, on account of 
eminent services rendered to the Church in the preparation 
of its recently revised Kules and Forms of Procedure, and 
of his patriotic interest in all questions of education and 
public morality. He is, besides, well qualified by natural 
gifts and experience for the duties of the chair. 

The second evening was given to Home Missions, which 
are the work of a Church in a growing country. In the 
western section of Canada 276 flelds are supplied in which 
there are 820 stations, with 9,188 families and 11,517 com- 
municants. The amount raised by the fields for supply was 
$58,025; amount received from the Fund $40,087, The work 
was done by 78 ministers, 120 students and 39 catechists, 
who are chiefly efficient elders. In the Kast the work is on 
a smaller scale; 2,503 Presbyterian families with an average 
Sabbath attendance of 13,120 being supplied, raising 
$17,355 for supply, and receiving $11,646 of belp. 

The fund for aid of weak congregations is a separate one, 
and is known as the Augmentation Fund, from which 
grants are made to congregations coming up to a certain 
standard, but not able to entirely support a minister. In 
the West this fund has been in operation seven years, dur- 
ing which 174 weak congregatious helped by it have be- 
come self-sustaining; 138 are still on the fund. The fund 
helps those who help themselves, In these 138 congrega- 
ticens, 7,343 families have contributed $81,088 for stipend 
and $8,640 for various schemes of the Church during 1889, 
and received only #.0,675 from the fund. In the Kast 61 con- 
gregations are aided to the extent of 827,073, contributing 
$9,650 for self support, or at the rate of 85.66 per family. In 
Manitoba and the Northwest Territories the growth of the 
Church has been rapid and great. In seven years 129 con- 
gregations have become 510; 1,355 communicants, 8,218; 18 
churches, 144, and contributions from less than $10,000 have 
risen to $130,000. Itis impossible to give fuller details ina 
short report, but it is very evident that the Church isalive 
to the importance of retaining and ministering to its own 
members as they spread themselves over this wide land 
and giving the Gospel as far as possible to the immigrants 
who come in increasing numbers, yearly from other lands. 

The third evening was devoted to Foreign Missions. 
The Report is a volume of 50 pages, and contains the 
account of the year’s work of 30 ordained missionaries, 25 
lady missionaries, and nearly 150 native preachers, teachers 
and other workers, in six fields. The tone of the Report is 
very encouraging and hopeful. In the New Hebrides there 
are now 18 missionaries and 140 native teachers, where, only 
fifty years ago, John Williams was martyred. Work was be- 
gun two years ago on Santo, the last unoccupied island of the 
group, and promises well. In Trinidad the work is chiefly 
among immigrants, from India, working on plantations. 
There are 38 schools with a large attendance, 412 com- 
munican of whom 211 were received last year, and 85 
married. In Formosa, altho only 2 |missicreries 10 5 
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native pastors, there are 2,833 communicants, 83 elders, 50 
native preachers and 20 students for the ministry. Con- 
tributions last year were $1,143, equal to at least 5.000 in 
Canada. Iv Honan (China), tho the mission is ouly two 
years old, there are 6 ordained missionaries, 1 medical and 
2 trained nurses. The mission is full of energy and hope. 

In Central India, amid multiplied difficulties and dis- 
couragements, without as yet many converts, the mis- 
sionaries continue to heal the sick and preach the Gospel. 
Over 25,000 patients were treated last year. In Manitoba 
and the Northwestern Territories there are 7 misstonaries 
and 9 teachers working on 19 Indian Reserves. There are 
as yet only 187 communicants, of whom 24 were added last 
year. School work is being extended, as it has been found 
hy experience that if much is to be done with or for the 
Indian he must be caught young. The results of educa- 
tional work are so far most satisfactory. 

Eight missionaries have been added to the general 
staff. A new mission is to be inaugurated this year to the 
Jews in Palestine, with headquarters probably in Jerusa- 
lem. Contributions for this purpose have been comiog in 
for years without being called for. The general contribu- 
tions are increasing year by year. The total for last year 
was aimost $105,000—the hichest point yet reached. Of this 
the Woman's Foreign Missionary Societies contributed 
nearly $37,000. The rapid and large development of Jiber- 
ality in connection with the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society has been a general surprise and a great gratification 
to the whole Church. 

The forenoons and afternoons are devoted to general and 
routine business, the appointment of committees, and the 
preliminary hearing of various matters before remitting 
them for further consideration to special committees. 
Curious and important cases come before the Assembly 
for judgment and decision. The application for leave to 
receive a miniater of another Church, who some years ago 
married his deceased wife's sister, re-opened in a way a 
question which it was thought was finally settled last 
year. A decision has not yet been reached, 

In connection with Home Missions it was agreed, on over- 
ture from Toronto Presbytery, to encourage the organiza- 
tion of Young Men’s Missionary Societies in congregations 
from which much may be expected in the future. It will 
be a great thing if Christian young men can in this way 
be interested in the work of the Church as they are now 
in various ways in politics and other secular questions of 
importance. 

A deputation from the Methodist Confer *nce of Montreal 
made a pleasant break in Friday forenoon’s business. One 
of the deputation made a happy hit iv referring to doc- 
trival differences between the two Churches, saying that 
Presbyterians, of course, believed in not falling from grace, 
but unfortunately did not always live up to their creed; 
Methodists believed in falling from grave, and unfortu- 
nately too often lived up to their belief. 

The Hymnal Publication Committee reports a large and 
increasing demand forthe Hymnal, anda grant of 81.000 
to the Aged and Infirm Ministers’ Fund from its surplus, 
with “‘ more to follow.”’ A new editionss under considera- 
tion, and correspondence has been begun with a view 
to a uniform Hympal for British and Canadian churches 
Why not include the United States as well? 

The whole of Saturday forenoon was occupied with the 
consideration of college reports. The Church has theolog- 
joal colleges in Halifax, Quebec, Kinuston, Toronto and 
Winnipeg. The total number of students in theology is 
over 200, and of graduates this year, 45. The num- 
ber of colleges is large in proportion to the graduates, but 
so wide a country cannot do with fewer colleges, and will 
probably soon want one or two more. The reports are all 
very satisfactory and show a steady development of this 
department of Church work, and a growing liberality on 
its behalf. 

The missionary spirit of the colleges finds expression 
through the Missionary Associations, which collect and 
administer about $5,000 annually, in twenty-five home 
mission fields, all im frontier settlements—pioneer work. 
Two foreign missionaries and two native pastors in the 
New Hebrides are maintained by college associations. 

Dr. Gregg, of Knox College, Toronto, has been allowed 
to retire from part of his work, on account of advancing 
years, andthe Rev. R. Y. Thompson, a distiuguished grad- 
uate, has been appointed Professor of Apologetics in his 
place. 

OO 


INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY UNION. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM H. BELDEN, SECRETARY. 


In Dr. H. C, Thompson's volume (1889), of lectures on “ Foreign 
Missions," a couple of pages are devoted to the gracious exhibit 
of the International Missionary Union, as one ot the signs of 
the times. Notwithstanding this, however, anda wide periodi- 
cal publicity, the precise nature of this interesting society, now 
closing its seventh year, is not yet clearly understood by many. 
Itis an absolutely unique organization, whore peculiarities are 
declared, with a singular unanimity on the part of those who see 
it for the first time, as well as by its permanent members, to af- 
ford a valuable factor in mission-culture. Perbaps no phrase 
will describe it more accurately than this: A missionaries’ club 
meeting publicly forone week in each year. The Union has no 
delegates, no connection with any Church, nor with any Mis- 
sionary Society. Membership in it comes by grace, not by vote, 
being inberent in the fact of service past or present as a foreign 
missionary, and consisting in this exclusively. The privileges 
of debate also are reserved within the membership, save under 
exceptional circumstances which justify themselves. The Union 
aime first of all to bring together as many missionaries as possi- 
ble, for mutual acquaintance and discussions; and thus far no 
more gratifying use for it has appeared than a certain large in- 
fluence in widening the scope of observation beyondtheir own 
fields or charches, of those who bave attended. its ecumeni- 
eal character makes possible a catholicity which surprises even 
those to whom it is most welcome, and which one cannot but 
anticipate wiil promote the missionary work in the widest 

of the Union'sinfluence. Another resultant isthe pub- 
eron ot special papers, of which already a creditable volume 
might be collected. An incidental advantage which has fol- 





lowed the work of the Union, anticipated above in a general 
way, has been the specific impulse given to communities locally 
influenced by the meetings. Testimony was given this year by 
a pastor of the Binghamton neighborhood, concerning last 
year’s meeting: and the lasting effect wrought not only for mis- 
sions but toward a great revival of religion in Bridgeton, New 
Jersey, from the meeting of 1488,is matter of familiar knowl- 
edge. 

The Union bas thus far enrolled 225 names of missionaries, 
mostly from American and Canadian societies, representing 
the whole Evangelical Church here; but including, also, repre- 
sentatives of the China Inland Mission, the English Wesieyans, 
and the English Baptists: and gathering these missionaries 
from fields in every one of the grand divisions of the globe. The 
roll of this year alone will sufficiently illustrate this. There 
have been present missionaries from Fevpt, the Gaboon and 
Zululand.in Africa; from Assam, Burmah, China, Damascus, 
India, Japan, Malaysia (Singapore), Siam and Turkey, in Asia: 
from Alaska, Mexico, Guatemala, West Indies, Argentine 
(Buenos Ayres), and Chili,in America, from Australia; from 
Bulgaria, Italy, and Spain, in Europe; and from the Micronesian 
Islane’s in Oceanica, 

Distributed ecclesiastically, these missionaries, 67in all, came 
from: the American Board, 17; the Baptists. *; the Presby- 
terians (Canada 1, North 13, South J, U, P. 1, Reformed Church 
1) 17: and from miscellaneous organizations 4, making 67 in ell. 
lhe Union enjoyed special contributions from the Secretary of 
the Society for Propagating the Gospel (Moravian), the Rev. I. 
Taylor Hamilton,and from the editorial secretary of the Stu- 
dents’ Volunteer Movement for Foreign Missions, Mr. Max 
Wood Moorhead; and some others. 

The personnel of the Union necessarily varies much from year 
to year, according to the chances which bring or retain or de- 
tain missionaries here. But the present meeting has been dis- 
tinguished Iby the presence, for the first time, of members of 
that organization which Dr. Hamilton (to ase the title of his 
admirable paper) well calls “A Missionary Church”: also of 
the eminent Orientalist, Dr. 8S. H. Kellogg (India), and of Dr. 
George F.'Herrick. of, Marsovan, Turkey, whose service dates 
from 1859. ‘'wo of the three vice-presidents of the Union were 
present: the Rev. 8. L. Baldwin, D.D. (China from 1858 to 1880), 
now one of the secretaries of the M. E. Church; ard the venera- 
ble missionary and Bible translator, the Rev. William Dean, 
D.D., who closed a half century of work for Chinese at Bang- 
kok, Siam, in 1884, and whose paternal benediction added pathos 
to the farewell service of a score of members of the Union about 
to return to their distant fields. Only one decade behind Dr. 
Vean is Dr. 8. R. House, of Siam, whose modesty loses the Union 
man) rare incidents of adventure and usefulness. Of notable 
women, known wherever the glory of modern missions is famil- 
iar, it was the rare privilege of audiences gathered by this Con- 
vention to look into the faces and hear the words of Mrs. J. T. 
Gracey, the President’s wife: Mrs. Albert Bushnell. of the 
Presbyterian work on the Gaboon in Africa, and Mrs. Sheldon 
Jackson, whose work among Indians in our Indian Territory, 
and later in Alseska, confounds and destroys the factitious dis- 
tinction between foreign missions and home missions. 

The proceedings of this vear cannot, of course, be adequately 
noticed ina single article: but they may be fairly indicated by 
division into greetings and commnnications. papers, discussions, 
description of fields, resolutions, and, above all, devotional ses- 
sions. 

The foreign membership of the Union begins to make itself 
felt bv greetings. Dr. J. H. Shedd wrote from the bosom of the 
Euxine: 

“Weare returning to Persia not so voung and strong as we 
were thirty-one years ago, but now. as then. alone. all our chil- 
dren left in America. . . Itseems to me that a period of rapid 
change is beginning in these Western lands: more signs of prog- 
ress in opening Persia to commerce and Christianity appear than 
tor centuries; and the Shab is the most progressive man in the 
Empire.” 

Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, detained from attendance this year, wrote 
characteristically: 

** We cannot sav now the harvest. is great but the laborers are 
few: the harvest ix creat and the laborers are mony, but the gifts 
are few: prav ve, therefore, the Lord of the harvest that he 
would send forth laborers into the harvest abundantlv supplied 
with all means thataccord with his will to reap the harvest of 
the world.” 

A communication was received from Mr. H. E. Brown, secre- 
tary of the International Committee Y. M. C. A. (detained from 
expected attendance) on ‘* Mechanics as a part of missionary 
preparatory training.” consisting largely of interesting replies 
to questions addressed to the great mission-boards on this sub- 
ject: a large percentage being favorable to such training. 

Of the numerous papers and addresses: the Rev. M. I.. Taft 
on “Chinese Education,” and Prof. M. N. Wyckoff on “ Educa- 
tion in Japan”: the Rev. W. P. F. Fergusoa on “ Native Races 
otf Mexico,” a topic which might almost be regarded as the 
special property of this Union; the Rev. George F. Herrick, 
D.D., Turkey. on “The Civitas Dei in the Land of Its Origin.” 
It must suffice to give brief extracts from these and others. Mr. 
Taft is connected with the university of American Methodists 
in Peking. and drew a contrast between the conservatism and 
negations of the Chineseti/erati and our own religion. Professor 
Wyckoff, of the Meiji Gaku In, detailed the Japanese system of 
schoole. These vapers were in line with a discussion on ** Edu- 
cational Qualifications of Missionaries,” led by Dr. S. H. Kel- 
logg (India), of Toronto, who magpified their necessity. He 
recognized not only the possibility, but sometimes the necesvity 
of using laymen as missionaries, always, of course, contemplat- 
ing thorough consecration as included in any fitness; but for 
power to master difficult languages, to hold the respect of 
learned heathen, for efficiency in the great necessities of train- 
ing a native ministry and orcanizing churches and translating 
the Scriptures, Dr. Kellogg could not but urge thorough prepar- 
atorv education to insure success in the missionary field. Dr. 8. 
L. Baldwin thought that the American churches ought not to 
be given to understand that men without a complete education 
are unfit for any work in a foreign mission. There was, how- 
ever, a general agreement that the jargest measure of educa- 
tion possible, is always to be desired; and consecration was put 
first of all requisites. It belongs here to say, that a representa- 
tive of the Students’ Volunteer Movement for Foreign Missions, 
Mr. Max Wood Moorhead (the Union exchanging visits with 
this organization and is disposed to continue them), declared 
unequivocally that in that movement young men are urged to 
seek the fullest education possible, and also to go out not inde- 
pendently, but under commission from some of the organized 
societies. 

It has been expected that the Rev. Dr. George W. Wood, long 
asecretarycf the American Board as well asa veteran mission- 
ary in India and Turkey, would furnish the second in a series of 
papers now incourse at these meetings, givingan epitome of the 
various societies represented by the Union membership. That 
of last year was on M. E. Missions, by the Rev. James Mudge, Dr. 
Wood, was, however, restrained by illness from returning to the 
Union this year, Theseries was, however, most happily contin- 
ued by a paper from a specially invited guest, the Rev. J. Taylor 
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Hamilton, already mentioned. He sketched the history of the 
missions, both the successful and the suspended ones (justifying 
the latter at length); of the Moravian Cburch—a Church “‘feder- 
ated together on the continent of Europe, in Great Britain and 
Ireland, and in cur own country, for work in the foreign field” 
and then displayedin the most striking manner the features and 
priociples which made that body peculiarly “*a Missionary 
Church.” 


“The missionary activity of the Renewed Moravian Church 
has not been spasmodic, but steady and on principle; there never 
has been a time when it bas been dead to missionary work; and 
it has been this activity which has preserved the home congre- 
gations sound in the faith when enthusiasm or rationalism has 
threatened. Both in theory and practice we have endeavored to 
maintain that all the members of our Church should feel respon- 
sible tor success or tailure of our heeding the Lord's command 
The Church hasneyver hesitated to accept or directly cal! for un- 
trained laymen, and in many a case these have met with glori- 
ous success. . Less solicitude is felt to bring agreat num 
ber to mere profession than t» turn souls from darkness to ligbt; 
accompanying preaching by special care of individual souls, For 
thes ike of the natives bo less than todiminish the cost of the Mis- 
sions, mercant le concerns a .d trades are carried on. A unique fea- 
ture is the annual support to the amount of about $25,000 which 
comes from the ‘London Association in Aid * an association which 
is composed of members of the Church ot England of Independ- 
ents, Baptists, Metkodists and other Protestants, since 1817, 
Without this our denominaticn, which numbers only about 
38.000 at home, could never sustain a work which embraces al- 
most tbreetimes as manyabroad. It may be said, tberetore, to 
stand a living monumentto the reality of Christian unity, even 
in these days when sectarianism seems sometimes to have run 
mad. The Moravian Church bas labored among these 
heathen who are lowest in the scale of humanity, in pursuance 
of adeliberate purpose to do something for those whom others 
might overlook. and certainly demonstrate that the Gospel is 
the powerof God unto salvation, dependent upon no extraneous 
or accidental combination of circumstances, and upon no quali- 
ties inherent or doi man’ in the race.” 


One evening was ucvoted to Tauism and Buddhism, in the 
hands of gentlemen singularly fitted to deal with them; the 
former treated by Dr. Baldwin and the latter by Dr. Kellogg. 

Dr. G. F. Herrick read a finely prepared and thoughtful 
sketch of his field, under the title ** The Civitas Dei inthe Land 
of its Origin,” which will, likethbe other admirable papers of 
this meeting, see the Jizht in more than one publication. Dr 
Herrick’s presence was invaluable tothe Union. His counsels 
aided much in the ordering of plans, and not only his addresses 
but his running comments in debate were one of the most help- 
ful features of the meeting. 

Less than the usual prominence was given to popular ad- 
dresses on fields, owing largely to the special eagerness of mem- 
bers to discuss various topics opened for debate. However, the 
fields of Singapore. the Rev. G. A. Bond, ME.; Australia 
(the Papuan “ blackfellows,” the Rev. A. Hartmann, Mora- 
vian); Egypt and Damascus, Mis. Pelle McD. Patterson, U. P.; 
Guatemala, Miss A. E. Ottaway: and Chili, the Rev. J. M. 
Allis, Presbyterians: and the work of the Italian Bible and 
Sunday-school Mission, by the Rev. C. W. Cushing, D.D., were 
given brief mention. _ 

To return tothe discussions, incidentally begun before tbis 
mention of the papers and addresses, the question of Mission 
Economics drew out considerable expression of feeling against 
the current criticisms on the style of missionary living. These 
criticisms have been chiefly tereign, but the debates in the 
Union are. to say the least. as much concerned with European 
as with American aspects of the missiopary wor'd. beng 
always full of men and women fresh from Jands across the 
sea. 3 

f'wu women’s sessions attracted some of the largest audiences 
during the week. Atthe second, which was rather gecgraph- 
ical in its plan, the following were the spe»kers (on Friday af- 
ternoon): Mrs. Lyman Bartlett. Turkey; Miss Anna T. Davis, 
Japan: and Miss Ella J. Newton, China, of the American Board; 
Miss Georgiana Kaucus, Japan, and Miss Carrie I Jewell. China, 
Methodist Episcopal: M’ss Margaret Brown, Japan. Methodist 
Protestant; Mises F. E. Palmer, Burmab. and Miss M. M. Day, 
India, Baptists; Miss Grace R. Ward. India, Women’s Union 
Missionary Society; and Mrs. Wm. C. Gault, Gaboon. Miss 
Annie E. Ottaway, Guatemala, and Mrs. Sheldon Jackson, 
Alaska. Presbyterians. The questions which occupied the 
Tuesdav Women’s Meeting were: The selection. training, and 
independence or relation of Kibie women; best methods for 
opening houses and for avoiding the arousing of opposition 
which might close open doors; advice to secret believers in ze- 
nanas, and provision for the spiritual need- of women hindered 
from attending public worship; day schools; non-Christian 
teachers: kindergartens: touring: melical work. he highest 
encomiums were passed upon these addresses by some of the 
gentlemen of the Union, and some visitors, both as to their tone 
of pietv, the skilled arrangement of program. the close, con- 
densed thought, and the promptness and brevity of the speak 


ers. ‘ 

Resolutions were adopted, inviting the most searching investi- 
gation by competent judges into missionaries’ manner of living: 
against the evils of versecution of Chinese in America. and 
those of the opium traffic in China and liquor in Africa: and 
memorials to the United States Government: were committed 
- _ Hamlin and Baldwin, also one to the Queen of Eng- 
and. 

‘he Union is one of the few remaining religious conventions 
which enjoy the o!d-fashioned privilege of gratuitous entertain- 
ment. This year this favor hascome from that great-hearted 
triend of missionaries. Dr. Henry Foster, who has, with some 
share on the part of citizens of Clifton Springs, housed and fed 
seventy-five guests from the llth to the sth of June. In the 
response to the public weicome, Dr. Herrick used the bappy 
expression that the name of Clifton Springs is as well known in 
Asia asis the nameof New York, and wellit may be; for. as 
President Gracey stated. no less than 170 missionaries, trom 
Asia not only, but from all parts of the worid, bave enjoved the 
gratuitous care of this notable sanitarium. But this host of 
missionaries does not seem to have * worn out their welcome,” 
for Dr. Foster, bearing of the twice-urged invitation to the 
Union to—to use a gray-haired witticism—go to ,Wheeling 
West Virginia, with his usual care for the overtaxing of mis- 
sionaries, interferes to prohibit that extraordinary feat, and in- 
vites the Union to come to Clifton again. 

The officers for 1890-91 are: President, J. T. Gracey. D.D., But- 
falo, N. Y.; Vice-Presidents. Cyrus Hamlin, D.U., William 
Dean, D.D., S. L. Baldwin, D.D.; Secretary, the Rev. W. H. 
Belden, Bristol. Conn. (these re-elected). ‘Treasurer, the Rev. S. 
K. House. M.D.; Executive Committee, 8 H. Kellogg, D.D., 
Toronto. Chairman; C. W. Cushing, D.D., the Rev. C. W. Park, 
the Rev. Benj. Helm, the Rev. J. A. Davis, Dr. Caroline H. 
Daniells, Mrs. Belle McD. Patterson. 


BRISTOL, CONN, 
OO 


SUMMARY OF STATISTICS OF PROTESTANT 
MISSIONS IN CHINA IN 1890. 
Tue following table of statistics, prepared by the Rev. J. W 


Davis, D.D., was presented to the Missionary Conference last 
month. 


son eraind BRO 
° j ar. B90 
Foreign Missionaries. | Single Women......... 316 
,  — Seto oa 
{ Ordained Ministers.... 209 
Native Helpers. < Unordainead “ esse Ce 
| Female Helpers........ 180 
\ a 61 
Medical Work.... ......... , Dispensaries ........... 43 
( Patients (during 1889). .548,4°9 
| Oreanized Churcbes.. 520 
CN coe cie-socseiscscace Ww —. ee s 
if %4 - ”“ 27 
{ Lemay pipctient onsite ote 
ew Testaments....... 
Bible Distribution, 1889..... | Petia. ..cccscces 642.181 
C Fecicancenes covecanncd 665 987 
Communicarcts........... ‘pottth cnesapanieintinmatie, chen $7,287 
. . Li err sare 16.616 





Contributions by Native Christians...... 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


‘THESE are 334 Congregational churches in Connecticut 
with a total membership of 12,840. The average salary of 
the settled pastors is $1,200. 


..The General Convention of the New Jerusalem 
(Swedenborgian) Church is being held in Chicago under 
the presidency of the Rev. Chauncey Gileg. 


..It is stated that there are 459 Sunday-schools in 
Chicago with an attendance of 124,250 scholars. The 
Methodists lead with 96 schuvols and 23,493 scholars. 


.The Rev. W. R. Mowll, of All Souls Church, Lang- 
ham Place, London, will be one of Mr. Moody’s teachers at 
his summer school for college students at Northfield. 


.. [t bas been decided by the committee having the mat- 
ter in charge that the next General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Churct: shall be held in Omaha, Neb. 


.. The Scottish Free Church Assembly re-appointed its 
committee on the revision of the Confession of Faith, and it 
approved a project for co-operation with the United Pres- 
byterian Church. 


..Dr. Charles Ray Palmer has been elected by the 
Congregational General Conlerence of Connecticut as del- 
egate to the International Congregational Council to be 
held in London next year. 


..According to the action of the General Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, the lay members are next 
fall to vote on the question whether women shall be eligi- 
ble as lay delegates to the electoral and General Confer- 
ences of the Church. 


. The Rev. B. Fay Mills began a series of union revival 
meetings in Springfield, [1l., June 16tb. Fifteen churches 
united in the movement. including the Methodists, Presby- 
terians, Lutherans, Copgregationalists, Baptists, Disciples, 
and the Church of God. 

..As was to be expected, Mr. Gladstone came in for 
severe criticism in the debate in the Assembly of the Es- 
tablished Church of Scotland for his utterances in favor 
or disestablishment. The Kirk does not seem to be grow 
ing very rapidly. Its net increase last year was only 6,386. 


.. The joint committee of the Methodist New Connec- 
tion and the Methodist Free Churches of Evgiand has is- 
sued a report which declares in substance that the union 
of the two bodies is not only desirable but practicable. The 
report will be presented to the annual assembly of each of 
the bodies. It is thought that it will result in their union. 


. Notwithstanding the decision of the Supreme Court 
of Wisconsin that the reading of the Bible in the public 
schools of that State is unconstitutional, the School Board 
at Egerton has continued to use the Bible in its opening 
exercises. The result has been the issue of a mandamus 
commanding the Board to cause the teachers to cease the 
practice. 


.... We are informed by a stated clerk of the Presbyte- 
riau General Assembly, Dr. W. H. Roberts, that the num- 
ber of presbyteries voting for revision, and yet affirming 
their loyalty to the Westminster Confession, and expressly 
declaring that they do not desire to impair its system of 
doctrine, is 92 instead of 69, as reported by the Committee 
of the Assemb!y at Saratoga. These, added to the 68 pres- 
byteries opposing revision, gives 160 presbyteries declaring 
in express terms their devotion to the Reformed or Cal- 
vinistic system of doctrine. 


..It is expected that the decision of the court of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury in the case of the Bishop of Lin- 
coln, against whom complaint was made for ritualistic 
practices, will be announced the present month. The 
Bishop of Salisbury, who was one of the Archbishop’s as- 
sessors in the case, ina recent speech said that he hoped 
the clergy would try to take the decision patiently, aud 
make the best of it, when it should be announced. He said 
he could not, of course, say anything about the features of 
the judgment on particular points, but the judgment 
would be a unanimous one. 


.. We have received from the recording secretary of the 
First Central Council of the King’s Daughters a commu- 
nication, signed by the seven withdrawing members, in 
which they state that they still adhere to the protests 
which they made at the time of their withdrawal from the 
Order. They insist that the Order was from the time of 
its organization understood to be an evangelical religious 
order; that its name, its departments of home and foreign 
missions and city evangelization; in fact, its whole method 
of work, could be rightly interpreted in no other way. We 
do not understand whether the seven withdrawing mem- 
bers have formed a separate organization or not. We do 
understand that they no longer co-operate with the origi- 
nal organization. 


..Pastor Felici, of Udine, Italy, recently delivered an 
address in which he gives an interesting inside view of the 
progress and success of the Protestant Evanyelizition of 
Italy. Thesystematic work of evangelization really began, 
however, with the eighth decade «f the present century, 
when the political union of Italy first made this possible. 
In all the larger and in many of the smaller cities there are 
Protestant congregations with a membership of a hundred 
and more. The numberof sympathizers is much greater. 
Even in the villages evangelists have begun to preach the 
Gospel. The Italian Protestants, as a rule, belong to the 
lowly of the land, and the erection of school-houses and 
churches and the maintenance of separate organizations is 
not an easy work forthem. The outlook, however, is very 
hopefui. 

.. The Protestant Episcopal Church has, for some years 
supported a Society for Promoting Christianity among the 
Jews. From a recent statement of the work of this 
society, we learn that its missions are in a very prosperous 
condition. It bas paid missionaries in seven of the large 
cities, and two hundred and fifty clergymen co-operating 








in various ways in local work among the Jews. Through 
its various agencies, the society is able to reach Jews in 
two hundred and fifty-four cities and towns in the United 
States. The paid missionaries are in Baltimore, Chicago, 
Louisville, New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia and St. 
Louis. There are four mission houses, one each in Ncw 
York, Philadelphia, Chicago and New Orleans. There is 
a missionary school in each of these cities, and also an in- 
dustrial school in New York. In these schools, during the 
past year, there were four hundred Jewish children, be- 
sides a large aggregate attendance at Sunday-schools. It 
is stated as one of the results of the work of this society 
that over seven hundred Christian Jews have been brougbt 
under the ministrations of the Church. A statement is 
also made that many of the Jews, in fact, the “ great 
mass"? of them io this country, attend no synagog, and 
are *‘ practically without any religion.” 





Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR JULY 6th. 
LAWFUL WORK ON THE SABBATH.—LUKE Xii1, 10-17. 


NoteEs.—‘*‘ And he was teaching in one of the synagogs 
on the Sabbath Day.’’—These services in the synagog, with 
the exception of the prayers and the reading of the law, 
were of the most informal character. The teacher sat 
while he talked. Whenever a popular rabbi appeared 
in town he was invited to speak as a matter of course. 
Very often if a man, not of the priesthood, had any- 
thing especial to say, he could speak to the people sub- 
ject to the chief men of the synagog. Also every preacher 
was allowed perfect liberty of doctrine. Interpretation, at 
the time of Christ, was not only a matter of minute tradi- 
tion, but was in the precess of formation. Crystallization 
of belief was going on. Prophets were springing up on all 
sides and arrogating to themselves the fulfillment of the 
law and the prophets. Thus the men tbronged in the area 
before this popular young rabbi. The women swarmed in 
the galleries. The chiet men were on the qui vive, and, tho 
of liberal tendencies, were perhaps a little jealons of a pop- 
ularity which they could pever command. These were 
ready for argument or casuistry, for reproof or sneer, in or- 
der to keep their exalted position before their own people. 
——"* A spirit of infirmity eighteen years.”—What the 
particular disease was, we do not kaow. The cause was 
weakness. It is not necessary to place this in the category 
of demoniac possessions. Sbe was in no way violent, but 
the ratber resigned in her melancholy. It seems to bea 
case of hypochondria, of which the outward contraction of 
the muscles was the result. Christ first cures the subtle 
cause, the mental weakness, the delusion or whatever it 
was, and then replaces her body under the dominion of a 
reinstated will.-—-—“And the ruler of the synagog an- 
swered with indignation.’’—The ruler’s business was to 
keep order, and, deeming that rules restraining pbysician’s 
from healing on the Sabbath had been broken, and thereby 
order disturbed, he addresses the people, not daring to lay 
hands on their favorite. His small sermon is called an an- 
swer. To the Jews, the Sabbath law had two elements, the 
moral and the ceremonial; but long since the moral had 
receded to the dim background, while ceremonial obser 
vances became everything. Christ taught them anew that 
the object of the observation was of greater importance 
than the mode of ob-ervance.— —* Ye hypocrites.”’—He 
addresses the whole Pharisaic body. The Kevised Version 
bas translated the Greek rightly. How could these stick- 
lers for propriety respond to such a scathing comparison? 
Was a daughter of Israel less than an ox or an ass? Is the 
bondage of Satan less than the bondage of a stall’ Is not 
eighteen years of suffering of as much account as one day 
of thirst? 

Instruction.—Perhaps our old Puritan forefathers sa- 
vored a little of the Pharisees in the matter of their Sab- 
bath observances. Where this generation bas gainedin a 
more liberal interpretation of Sunday privileges, it has 
also lost a certain conscientious sternness and self-control 
that allow po trifling on this Day of days. Butif this 
decade of Christian advance has gained anything, itis the 
impetus toward organization in Sunday endeavor. 

But it is to be regretted that the Church is too much of a 
close corporation. Within its borders, with the exception 
of a little sly laxity bere, and a pinch of Phariseeism there, 
the Sunday goes all right. But the great mass of people 
in our cities are not church-goers or Sunday keepers apy 
more than are the minority in country villages. How 
sball the unchurched mass keep Sunday’ The lawful re- 
straint of labor on that day loosens a tremendous strain. 
These millions of half-naturalized aliens, that swarm to 
our Western centers as well as overrun our Eastern cities— 
if these cannot all be reached pastorally, and they are not, 
how can they be reached, and what shall they do on Sun- 
day. 

We need broader Sabbath sympathies. Christ saw this 
poor, bent-up sufferer and called her to him. One might 
call it an impulsive, daring thing todo. How such an act 
would shock the decorum of one of our orthodox churches, 
whose inheritance of rigidity runs back a ceutury or so! 
Anything that helps a poor soul, or lightens suffering, or 
g)ves happiness, or induces to breadth of character, if it is 
the best thing one can do, is the right thing on the Sabbath 
Day. The leader of a fashionable set that opened her pew 
to a dirty, tattered woman that had pushed by the elegant 
ushers up the aisle, and who was commented upon bya 
score of disdainful and elevated eyebrows, was more of a 
Christian and perhaps of a lady than she knew. The con- 
scientious member of a Bible-class wao had omitted one 
attendance in order to take a poor family with babies to 
the country to get pure air and fresh life, had no need to 
apologize on his kness to his Maker because be thought be 
was wrong to neglect a regular duty. Perhaps bis duty 
lay near to the sun-famished family, and Christ was near 
to him when he made this uncommon Sabbath sacrifice. 





JOHNSON, N. G., Bridgeport, accepts to call 
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BAPTIST. 
ANDREWS, CHARLES, Spring Lake, Ia., resigns. 
BALDWIN, H. D., Sayre, Penn., resigns. 


CARTER. E. TALBot, Union City, Penn., accepts call toGreen- 
ville, Mich, 


COLEMAN, CBARLEs, inst. June 22d, Germantown, Penn. 
DANIELL, G. M., Batavia, I11., resigns. 


weet fe W. W., Linesville, Penn., accepts call to Cedillac 
ich. 


JONES, J. W., called to Montrose, 8. D. 

KING, J. E., Mishawaka, Ind., resigns. 

MacMINN, Epwin, inst. June 24th, Jersey City, N. J. 
OWEN, THomas, Conklin, N. Y., accepts call to Rush, Penn. 
WADSWORTH, A. L., ord. June 17th, Providence, R. I. 


wate, ALFRED, Mehoopany, accepts call to New Milford 
enn. 


WHtte. C. H., Newton Seminary, accepts call to Great Falle, 


a. 





WILLIAMS, G. C., Cincinnati, O., accepts call to Trinity ch., 
ton, Mass. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
BAKER, Sarr, Lowell, Mass., accepts call to Park Ave. ch., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


BERRY. Loren F., Fremont, Neb., accepts call to Wirst ch., 
Otcumwa, Ia. °, 


BLANC BARD. Epwarp L., Andover Seminary, called to 
Salem, N. H. 


BROOKS, GeorGre W., Charlestown, accepts call to Village 
ch., Dorchester, Mass, 


COLBURN, Henry H., Salem, accepts call to Danbury, N. H. 
FISK, EvisHa 8 , Waitsfield, called to North Troy, Vt. 


a” ee CHARLES N., Deer isle, called to Second ch., Wella, 
e 


FRANKLIN, Aucust W., Youngstown, accepts work with ne 
Swedish ch., Cleveland, 0. 


FURBISH, Evwarp B., Lockport, N. Y., resigns. 

HARDY, Epwin N., Hartford Sem., catled to become asst. ) as 
tor at Phillips ch., South Boston, Mass. 

HOWIE, Davip, Duxbury, Mass., called to St. John, N. B. 

MABUING, FREeDERIC W., Andover Sem., accepts call to E fli, 


MARTIN, Samvukge A., La Moille, Van Cleve and Zion, Ia., re- 
signs. 


McoGOWN, Rics#arp H., Cornish, Me., accepts call to North- 
wood, N. H. 
MONROE, ALEXANDER, Paxton, III, resigns. 


NEWLANDs. R. W., Pacific Theo. Sem., accepts call to San 
Andreas, Cal. 


PRICE, THomas M., Wayzata, accepts call to Granite Falls, 
Minn. 


RIDDLE. Davip H., Pres., Falls ch., Virginia, accepts call to 
Kent, O 
SAVAGE, CHARLEs A., inst., June 19th. Orange —— N. J. 
SMITH, N. Everett, died, June i8th, Breoklyn, N. Y., aged 65, 
WAIT, Foster K., Hockanum, called to =a bn gh onn. 


WOOD, L. MornGaAN, Methodist, accepts call to Bloomington, Il 


LUTHERAN, 


BERGIN, A., Gustavus Adolphus College, called to Guatav- 
Adolp ch., St. Paul, Minn. 

BROOLIN, A. M.. Pomeroy, called te Bethel, La 

EDLUND, C. P., Marquette, Mich., called as Missionary Pastor 
in Mass. 


} to Manchester, 
Conn. 


LANDELL, 0. A., Madrid, called to Chariton, Ia. 


MELIN, A., Trade Lake, Wis., accepts cail to 
Minn. 


OHMAN,*. G., Rockford, I11., called to Sioux City, fa. 
STENBORG, C. A., Cannon Falls, called to St.-Paul, Minn. 


Alexandria, 


PRESBYTERIAN, 

ADAIK, J. A., Portland, Ind., acce) ts Professorship of English 
Literature, Hanover College. 

ADAIR, Ronerrt, died Jane 20th, Philadelphia, Penn., aged 89. 

ALLEN, ALBERT W., inst. June 17th, Buffalo, N. Y. 

ATKISSON, R. V., Quincy, [Il, withdraws his resignation. 

BLUE, Joun G., Marinette. called to Oshkosh, Wis, 

CALDWELL, D. E., Saline, Mich., resigns. 


CLARK. Tromas C., Freedom Plains, N. Y., called to Grand Is- 
land, Neb. 


CONDIT, L. H., inst. recently, Stanhope, N. J. 

GORBY, Ira L., Union City, called to Rensselaer, Ind. 
HILL, FRANK, Jr., inst. June 24th, Parnassus, Penn. 
KIRKLAND, rane accepts call to Edwardsburg, Mich, 


LAMONT, T. J., Anaconda, Montana, a ts o 8 
Falls, W ast” eoepee call to Spebane 
McLAURY, E. A.. Unionville, Penn., resigns. 


MONTGOMERY. “Jonern H., D.D., inst. June 18th, Trinity ch. 
Brooklyn, N. ¥ i 


MORRISON, D.D., East Windham, N. Y , resigns. 
PORTER, Joserpn W., Newark, called to Manalapan, N. J, 
REIBERT, Avauverus, Manston, Wis., resigns. 

KEAD, PHILANDER, Atkins, accepts call to Albion. 


REMINGTON, CHARLES W., Wilson, accepts call to Eliciott- 
ville, N.Y. 


ROSSITER, F. Z., Kalamazoo, accepts call to Plainwell, Mich. 
WALLACE, Ww., St. Peter, Minn., resigns. 


PROTESTANT EPIBOOPAL. 
ALCOTT, Gronce A., New Haven, accepts call to Marblehead, 
Conn. 
BODLEY, H. L., North Adams, Mass., resigns. 
GLANs. James G., Winnsboro, accepts call to Summerville, 
»C. 


HUTTON, ORLanpbo, Howard Co., Md., resigns. 
—_ 4 A. J. D., Glencoe, accepts call to Brown's Valley, 


NICHOLAS, W. F., consecrated Assistant Bishop, California 
June 24th. St. James's ch., Philadelphia, Penn’ y 


WILSON, W. F., died June 19th, King's Bridge, N. Y., aged 55 
UNITED PRESBYTERIAN, 

ALEXANDER, J. A, inst. recently, New Athens and Harris- 
ville, Penn. 

BARRACKMAN, 8. P., called to Salineville, O. 

FRENCH, W. H.., inst. June 22d, Rushville, Penn. 

SHRADER, J. A.., inst. recently, Northfield, 0. 

WHITE, J. C., called to Wyoming, Ia. 


MIBCELLANEOUB. 


ALCOTT, A. N., Univ., inst. June 1th, Peoria, Ill. 

CLARK, Hosaarrt, Unit., inet. June 14th, Plainfield, N. J. 

JOHNSON, W. J., * Christian.” Manheim, Penn., called to Bal- 
timore, Md. 

MASEBCH, Fy Franx L., Univ., Huntington, accepts call to Green- 
point, N. 


STEIN, thes P., “ Christian,” Millersville, aecepts call to St. 
John, Penn. 


THOMPSON, J. 8., Unit., Somerville, Mass., resigns. 


WEITERSHAUSEN, CARL, D.D.,German United Evang 
died June lith, Allegheny, "Penn. aged » anes 


J. \. 
—_— sane Epis., died June 19th, Sheppensburg, 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “Booka of the 
Week" will be considered by us as equivalent 
to their publishers for all volumes received, 
The interests of our readers will guide ua in 
the selection of works for further notice.) 


HALLETT’S LAND OF THE SHANS.* 


BY 8S. G. W. BENJAMIN, 





Mr. HALLETT took the journey which 
afforded him the material for this volume 
in 1884, as may be inferred from the date 
of an official order given bim by a native 
governor. In his capacity of civil en- 
gineer his purpose was to survey the 
southern portion of Indo-China, prepara- 
tory to the building of railways. The 
copious data he obtained as to the trade 
and products of that region also indicate 
that he had in view the gathering of 
information that would be of 
British manufacturers and exporters, 
Regarded in this light this volume may 
be of use to American exporters as well 
if they would but wake up to the fact 
that they are daily throwing away good 
chances into the more enterprising hands 
of English, German and French traders. 
The value of these explorations in open- 
ing new avenues of trade is abundantly 


use to 


shown by the resolutions passed by some 
thirty-nine English Boards of Trade, pub- 
lished at the end of this work, in which 
they express a strong belief in Mr. Hal- 
lett’s efforta to open commerce with that 
hitherto little-known country. English 
exporters are wide awake, while Yankee 
traders sleep in fancied security. The 
writer speaks from personal observation 
in these matters. 

The district traversed by the 
wos six times larger than the area of 
Great Britain, altho it looks small on 
the map of Asia. While encountering 
few thrilling adventures in a country 
that seems to he reasonably secure, he 
endured covsiderable hardships during 
this journey, traveling as he did on the 
heaving back of an elephant ten feet high, 
or in the small cuddy of narrow river 
boats, and surveying, while elephant or 
hoat were in motion. This must have 
been a most severe process, as performed 
in the howdah of an_ elephant, the 
branches of the dense forests often enter- 
ing the car at the risk of eyesight, and, 
in the end as it proved, of some of the 
instruments at least. 

If Mr. Hallett had only been able to 
give usa simple record of scientific facts 
as a result of these arduous days and 
nights in the jungle it would have been 
much. But he isa man of wide and keen 
observation, with a quick eye for the 
beauty of scenery and the traits of differ- 
ent races, and is withal generally well 
informed. He has, therefore, presented 
us with a rarely interesting and valuable 
work of travel stored with novel and im- 
portant facts upon ulmost every possible 
branch of his subject, and the narrative 
is related in a vivid and attractive style. 
For some of his facts and reminiscences 
the author generously allows full credit to 
Dr. Cushing, translator cf the Bible into 
the Shan language, and Dr, M’Gilvary, 
who accompanied him, the former the 
greater part of the journey, and the lat- 
ter during the last balf of the expedition, 
He appears to have been on the very best 
terms with our worthy missionaries in 
Burmah and Siam; and, unlike too many 
travelers in the East, seizes every oppor- 
tunity to say a good word for the results 
of missionary effort in those countries. 
His appreciation is still more emphati- 
cally displayed by the dedication of this 
book, ‘* To the American Missionaries in 
Burmah, Siam and the Shan States. . . .” 
Such eulogy from such a source is not 
only gratifying, butimportant. Mr. Hal- 
lett likewise testifies to the bigh regard 
in which the missionaries are held in that 
region, and to the ample religious tolera- 
tion which bas grown up there during 
the last generation—a toleration which 
puts to shame many so-called civilized 
States of Europe. At Lakon, the capital 
of the State of that name, Mr. Hallett 

* A THOUSAND MILES ON AN ELEPHANT IN THE 
SWAN STATES. By HOLT S. HALLETT, M. Inst. C. E., 
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actually met a nobleman who was not 
only a convert of the missionaries and 
an exemplary Christian, but was also 
permitted to fill the position of Chief 
Judge of the court of that State. From 
him much useful information was ob- 
tained as to the administration of justice 
in the Shan States. 

The latter part of this work is devoted 
to some description of Siam proper and 
especially of Bangkok the capital, whither 
the author went to obtain the assent and 
co-operation of the King to the introdue- 
tion of railways into his dominions. The 
description of Siamese customs and char- 
acter is interesting but is by no means 
complimentary to the Siamese, of whom 
the author formed a very low opinion, 
not so much as regards their intelligence 
as their moral condition. The existence 
of the Kingdom of Siam as a large, inde- 
pendent and developing power is compar- 
atively recent, and its vitality and am- 
bitious tendencies are doubtless 
part to that fact. 

Siam is practically an offshoot of the 
old Shan States, which are now in turn 
its feudatories, and it is to his description 
of the Shans, their racial qualities, char- 
acter and customs that Mr. Hallett’s book 
owes its chief claim to our attention. 

The Shans are one of the oldest, if not 
the oldest of races now existing with lit- 
tle or no admixture with other races, 
There are records which indicate that the 
Burmese monarchy of Taganey was de- 
stroyed in the sixth century B. Cc. by an 
irruption of Shans from the East. Upper 
Burmah remained in their hands, while 
the Burmese settled farther south, in 
Lower Burmah. Many Shan cities west 
of the Salween River were founded about 
that time. The Burmese monarchy con- 
tinued with its capital at Pugan until 
1291 A. D., when the Shans again 
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con- 
quered them, and governed Burmah un- 
til 1554. But the records of this race go 
still farther back; for in China, that land 
of hoary antiquities, we find that the 
Shang or Shan dynasty ruled there from 
1766 to 1122 B.c. At the latter date the 
Karens, under the Djow dynasty, over- 
threw the Shans, but were in turn driven 
out by Shans from the Eastern provinces 
210 to 206 Bc. It is evident that these 
dates imply a respectable age for the Shan 
race, as well as vast political and ethnic 
importance. In those days, no less than 
now, the Shans were a commercial peo- 
ple addicted to enterprise and trade; and 
it is to this trait, as well as to the Mongo- 
lian invasions, that we must attribute the 
gradual emigration of many of the Shans 
to the South. But the second invasion of 
Burmah, the settlement of Siam, and the 
founding of the still very important city 
of Zimmé, were partly due to the ag- 
gressions of the celebrated Kublai Khan. 

After a succession of wars which near- 
ly exterminated the population of Bur- 
mah and Indo-China, matters resolved 
themselves into the condition in which 
we now find them. Burmah became once 
more an independent kingdom, remaining 
thus until its recent subjugation by Eng- 
land, when the kingdom of Siam was 
founded and the Shan States were estab- 
lished in their present form, The latter 
are nominally included in the territories 
of Siam; but, excepting in the matter of 
foreign relations and a slight annual trib- 
ute, they are entirely independent, each 
State having its own sovereign, and 
managing its internal affairs without in- 
terference. Altho far less populous than 
formerly, the Shans of these States still 
number some five millions. They are a 
most interesting people, full of thrift, in- 
telligent in matters relating to commerce 
and manufactures, and offering a most 
valuable field for the ethnologist or the 
student of creeds and religions. 

Physically the Shans are not a large 
race, altho somewhat taller than the 
Siamese—the average hight of the men 
being five feet seven inches, and of the 
women five feet one inch, 

The Shans are Buddhists, It is likely 
they accepted that religion when they 
came in contact with the Burmese. But 
that mystic faith clings very loosely to 
them. As. Mr. Hallett observes on the 
subject: 

“It becomes evident that Buddhism is 





merely a veneer, spread over the people’s 
belief in ancient Turanian and Dravidian 
superstitions. The belief in divination, 
charms, omens, exorcism, sorcery, mediums, 
witchcraft and ghosts, and in demons ever 
on the alert to plague and torment them 
individually, is universal, except, perhaps, 
among the highly educated classes, through- 
out the country; comparing these beliefs 
with those appearing in the Accadian litera- 
ture of Chaldea, Bc. 2230, as given by 
George Smith in his ‘History of Babylo- 
nia,’ one is astonished at the perfect same- 
ness of the superstitions.”’ 

Again he says: 

“| learned that the Zimmé Shans believe 
that all evil and good spirits bad their 
origin in human beings, and that the 
heavens, hells and earth are peopled with 
spirits, and ruled over by lords and kings. 
This belief is similar to that in ancient 
Chaldea. The Buddhist hells and 
the Buddhist heavens have, however, little 
to do with the real religion of the people. 
Buddhism has next to no hold upon them.” 

Mr. Hallett further discovers a strong 
resemblance between the actual beliefs of 
the Shans and those of the Finns of Rus- 
sia. Among other points of resemblance 
he shows that both people, at stated 
periods proceed to the graveyards, and 
place an abundant supply of food on the 
graves of their kinsfolk recently dead, re- 
questing the departed to accept this meal, 
and no longer to haunt their old homes 
where their presence is no longer desired. 

To many readers, however, the most 
interesting portions of this valuable work 
are those describing the customs of this 
singular people. It is extraordinary, for 
example, to find an Asiatic nation which 
entertains views and customs regarding 
the woman question that are, in some re- 
spects, quite as liberal as any in Europe 
or America, and certainly in advance of 
several of the Latin nations, 

Mr. Hallett adduces the testimony of 
the missionary, Dr. M’Gilvary, who had 
lived long in that country, that women 
are well treated among the Shans. He 
adds: 
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his is particularly noticeable in cases 
preferred by women against men in the 
courts; the woman’s word being taken as 
indisputable evidence. Child marriage is 
unknowa in the country; divorces are very 
rare.’’ [Altho permissible at the option of 
either party, the girls going with the moth- 
er and the boys with the father.] ‘‘ Mar- 
riage is a matter of choice and not of trade, 
and the aged are respected by their rela- 
tions and cared for.” 

How many countries are there in Asia, 
or, for that matter, in the south of Eu- 
rope, where marriage is ‘‘a matter of 
choice and not of trade’? To the perfect 
freedom of the Shan women Mr. Hallett 
bears abundant testimony from his own 
observation, For example, at Zimmé, 
after paying his respects to the King, Mr. 
Hallett visited the Princess Chowoo- 
boan-la-wa-na, daughter of the late King 
of the State of Zimmé, and at the time 
an attractive widow. Dr. M’Gilvary ac- 
companied him, and her little daughter 
was also present at the interview. The 
Princess received them very graciously, 
and proved to be a woman of extensive 
intelligence and business talent. Mr. 
Hallett broached the subject of the pro- 
posed railway and found her ready to give 
her hearty co-operation to the plan, acir- 
cumstance all the more important be- 
cause she was one of the largest traders 
inthe country. In the course of the con- 
versation she showed that she had care- 
fully studied the commercial conditions 
of Indo-China, and was able to furnish 
him with statistics of great value. 

In the matter of courtship the Shans 
permit a latitude which is unheard of 
among apy other Asiatic people, so far as 
we are aware, and would not be so much 
as dreamed of among the middle and 
upper classes of Italy, Spain or the His- 
pano-American countries. A young man 
is allowed to visit a girl alone as well as 
in the domestic circle; but he is placed 
on his honor, and in case he takes any 
advantage of the privilege her word is 
sufficient to condemn bim of any alleged 
breach of etiquet.. For such an error a 
spirit-fine can be required and levied in 
behalf of the ancestral spirits of the 
family. A Shan lady is often serenaded 
by herlover, as in European countries, 





vither in a solo with atwo-stringed banjo, 
or accompanied by the village band. 

In the event of the indiscretion of the 
lovers, and the birth of an illegitimate 
child, the man must pay a sum of money 
in addition to the spirit-fine and provide 
a sacrifice of an ox,a pig, or a fowl; but 
the woman bas no other claim on him. 
This Jaw seems to have an element of 
plausibility, as in such a case it is reason- 
able to presume that the woman is equally 
to blame, acting of her own free will 
with a full perception of the conse- 
quences. 

The author found the climate generally 
agreeable, the middle of the day less 
warm than in India, and the nights and 
morning3 delightfully coul and fresh. He 
does not appear to have suffered from ex- 
posure, and while the forests teemed with 
wild animals and venomous reptiles no 
harm came to any of the party. It may 
be inferred that the tigers of that region 
like those of Persia rarely attack men, but 
are content with the fat side of a calf ora 
deer, 

Much of the scenery was very grand, 
esp<cially on the Meh Ping River, where 
Mr, Hallett passed through tremendous 
gorges exceeding anything in his experi- 
ence. The cliffs at Loi Chang Hong were 
3,000 feet high on the west bank. On the 
opposite bank there was a nearly vertical 
precipice upward of 5,000 feet in hight, 
called Loi Keng Soi. From a crevice at 
the top leaps a cataract to the river far 
below. More remark cble still, near the 
waterfall and fur up the cliff stands a 
gigantic horse carved out of the rock ina 
natural niche. Neither history nor tradi- 
tion give any clue as to when or by whom 
it was sculptured. Such an object in such 
a position reminds one of the famous 
statue of Niobe on the precipitous side of 
Mount Sipylus, alluded tu by Homer. 

Mr. Hallett’s admirable work is appro- 
priately printed in large type on a wide- 
margined page; and a copious index prop- 
erly rounds off one of the most important 
works of travel published for several 
years. The numerous maps are all that 
could be desired and the illustrations, 
especially those which are copied from 
native designs, add much to the interest. 
But the landscape drawings are poorly en- 
graved; indeed, we cannot imagine that 
in the present excellence of the art of 
illustration it would be possible for such 
poor engravings to appear now in the 
United States in any work of this impor- 
tance. The drawing of the Koo Tow lean- 
ing pagoda is one of the most extraordi- 
nary pieces of drawing ever seen. The 
idea of perspective appears to have been 
omitted, there being absolutely no fore- 
ground and thus a structure seventy-five 
feet high looks about the size of a nine- 
pin. Publishers jike the Messrs. Black- 
wood should never allow such designs to 
appear indorsed by their respected im- 
primatur. In other respects the work 
merits almost unqualified praise. 








Organic Evolution as the Result of the 
Inheritance of Acquired Characters ac- 
cording to the Laws of Growth. By Dr. G. 
H. Theodor Eimer, Professor of Zoology and 
Comparative Anatomy in Tiibingen. (Mac 
millan & Cv. $3.25.) Translated by J. 
{. Cunningham. It is difficult to give 
a fair idca of the aim and scope of this 
work. It is essentially controversial, and 
directed chiefly at Professor Weismann’s 
theories of heredity and variation in con- 
nection with the great question of the 
origin of species which, since the time of 
Lamarck especially, hasso much interested 
the scientific world. There is no longer 
question in the mind of any student of 
natural history that as the world advances 
in time new forms of plants and animals 
appear. Undoubtedly the Fauna and Flora 
of ourtime differ from those found in a 
fossil state; aud yet the relationship be- 
tween the dead and the living is often so 
close that few can doubt the genealogical 
succession. One existing form can in 
many instances, especially in the case of 
the modern horse, be traced so directly in 
its parentage to the horse extinct, that evo- 
lution, as it is called, in some form, is an 
accepted fact. Butit is just here the seri- 
ous differences begin. Were the leading 
types considerably advanced on their first 
appearance on this planet? or was life in 
its original condition here a single cell, ora 
mere speck of plasm? And then, granting 
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development, what have been the causes 
| eading to this successive and continuous 
change’ Darwin, asa warrior on the bat- 
tle field, was not a face to-face combatant 
The great charm and the great strength of 
his labors rested mainly in the fact that he 
attacked no special system or set of persons, 
but laboriously gathered facts together, 
and arranged them for what they were 
worth. If he discloses an occasional tinge 
of prejudice it is pardonable in one who 
could not help being conscious, in the na- 
ture of things. that he was an advocate as 
well as an explorer. Noone could say of 
Darwin, as this author says of his antago- 
nist, “I havea conviction that Weismann 
himself knows many such” [instances,] 
“and that he bas argued from but one 
peculiar case’’ to suit his own views (p. 
228). The result of Darwin’s work was to 
show that—granting the tendency to 
continuous variation, and the existence 
of a counter-brake in heredity—* selec- 
tion’ did the rest. External circum- 
stances, ‘‘environment,’’ this factor has 
come to be called—weeded out those the 
least fitted to survive unfavorable cir- 
cumstances. Lamarck had already argued 
fora modification of species from the direct 
infinevces of life, and that use and disuse 
would modify organs. It was left for Dar- 
win chiefly to show the struggle for life led 
to this use or disuse, and consequent 
chavge. The objection to Darwinism is, 
that his theory would lead the world bya 
chapter of accidents—that it is pre eminent- 
ly a system founded on selfishness: whereas 
the most casual glance at creation shows 
the existence of a large measure of self- 
sacrifice, and an evident working on a 
regular, harmonious plan. Weismann isthe 
leading advocate of what he terms the con- 
tinuity of the germ plasm. What organisms 
are now, they have ever been, only that 
they are not fully developed here and there. 
The germ cells are inherited, but in many 
cases lie dormant for ages, tho passing 
through numerous individual lives. All 
that we see is but an ever-varyipg form of 
an original inheritance. In this view 
characters acquired under Darwin’s “strug- 
le for existence,’”’ or any other mode of 
action, can never be inherited. The great 
effort of the author before us is toshow 
that they are. Weismann does not deny 
that modification of form is not dependent 
on external conditions, but that such modi- 
fication is not to any extent hereditary; but 
Professor Eimer contends for the opposite 
view, and in his hands the heredity of 
acquired characters on the evolution of 
form, is supported by a large array of facts 
that really seem a burden to the reader to 
go ever and remember. In the develop- 
ment of his subject the author first treats 
of the nature of organic growth of the liv- 
ing world. A large numberof instances are 
adduced to show that growth isalways in a 
definite direction. External agencies cause 
change, but have no influence in deciding 
what form the new characters take. The now 
well-known, but not thoroughly convincing 
story of the metamorphosis of the Axolotl 
into another genus, Amblystoma, is dwelt 
on at considerable length in this connection. 
Then follows a consideration of the ques- 
tion, Is there any evidence of adaptation in 
the formation of species? His conclusions 
seem to be that the individual is not neces- 
sarily constructed in accordance with its 
own requirements. He regards adaptations 
as much with the view to the ultimate de- 
struction of the individual as to its preser- 
vation, if it is to be regarded as favoring 
adaptation at all. In this view he is sup- 
ported by the observations of some distin- 
guished American biologists. He then fol 
lows with a consideration of acquired char- 
acters. It is extremely difficult to trace 
any clear idea of the author’s line of 
thought through the long array of facts he 
udduces. It would seem to the unbiased 
mind that any theory of Evolution may de- 
rive support from them, while those who 
are coatinually face to face with Nature 
will find themselves questioning whether 
the statements should be regarded as facts 
at all. When we are told that a woman 
who, when she was six years old, had ber 
ear slit by an ear-ring being torn down- 
ward, had. many years after, a son born 
whose ear had the form of the slit ear of 
the mother; and this is adduced as proving 
that accidental peculiarities of no ‘‘ use” 
can be inherited, one is induced to consider 
it not unreasonable to ask why, of the mil- 
lions of mothers who have had their ears 
pierced for ear rings no case of a child has 
been reco ded born with a punctured ear; 
and this mental rebellion at the value of 
the “facts” frequently takes on an “ or- 
ganic’ form. He cyntends that the disuse 
of organs is often a factor in the evolution 
of species, and makes great use of facts 
showing that interbreeding has not the de- 





generating tendencies so often claimed for 
it. Guinea pigs, which have never been 
known in a wild state, but which were 
tound on this continent domesticated 
when the white man came here, and 
which have thus been protected from 
all dangers for possibly a thousand years, 
yet have a sense of danger, which could 
only have been necessary wben wild. They 
are healthy and productive, and yet the 
breeding must of necessity have been of the 
closest possible character. When the au 
thor comes to treat of mental faculties as 
acquired and inherited characters, the sense 
of weariness from the embarrassing collec- 
tion of facts and statements leaves us, and 
the mental personage becomes all “eyes 
and ears.”’ The some eighty pages devoted 
to this topic are none too long; and tbe 
reader finds himself as unhappy at the close 
as some novel-reader at the sudden taking- 
off of the hero or heroine, on whom so much 
interest had centered. The morplological 
and physiological evolution of the living 
world as the result of funciion, brings one 
near the end of the author’s labors, and we 
begin to ask ourselves, What has the author 
proved? Undoubtedly there is a unity of 
plan in the whole organic world, just as if 
one minute speck of life had been blown out 
uotil its little threads had lengthened, 
branched and re-branched iuto thousands 
of lines of form. Whe.x we stand out in the 
open air and note the immense variation 
everywhere about us—the manner of work 
all organic beings are engaged in, the bar- 
mony of plan on which they are evidently 
being developed, and yet all unknowingly 
to each other: working together for each 
other's good without the slightest relation 
to this fact that any special adaptations or 
acquirements could possibly be cognizant 
of, even if they were all sensible beings— 
ove may grant that Professor Weismann, 
like his predecessor Darwin, has proved 
that much may be done in the lines they 
have led us; but that the whole truth of 
the origin and deveiopment of life on our 
planet from the standpoint of science, is 
yet a very long way from having been 
reached. Undoubtedly the work isan able 
one, and will find a place on the shelves of 
those who would be in the advance on bio- 
logical studies. 


Sept Grands Auteurs du Dix-Nouviéme 
Siecle. By Alcée Fortier. Tuis latest addi 
tion to ‘* Heath’s Modern Language Series” 
is from the press of D. C. Heath & Co., Bos- 
ton, and Prof. Alcée Fortier, of Tulane Uni- 
versity, is the author. ‘‘ An introduction 
to niueteenth century literature,’’ is what 
the title page claims for these essays; but 
in his preface the author says: “I have 
dared to cali it an intreduction to contem- 
porary French literature.’”’ The latter 
seems to us the better sub-title, as it would 
be a great stretch of language, not to say of 
truth, to assert that the works of Lamar- 
tine, Hugo, De Musset, De Vigny, Gautier 
and Coppé:>, are introductory, in any large 
sense, to the literature of the nineteenth 
century. Professor Fortier is, moreover, 
far from correct in another sweeping state- 
ment. ‘“ Lamartine, Hugo and De Musset,” 
he declares, *‘ are, witbout doubt, the great- 
est poets of our century.” If he had said 
the greatest French poets, he would have 
been nearer the accepted truth. Few crit- 
ics, even Frenchmen to the manuer born, 
would hesitate to set Tennyson above Lam- 
artine as a poet, and certainly Alfred de 
Musset cannot compare with the great Eng- 
lish master. Hugo is of larger stamp, and 
stands alone in nineteenth century literary 
history, a bold figure challenging all comers 
in the fields of romance and song. Alfred 
de Musset properly holds high rank among 
French poets—somewhat comparable to By- 
ron’s among English poets; but it is not 
safe to say that he stauds with the great 
masters of the world, as Lord Tennyson 
certainly does. Keats and Shelley may be 
called nineteenth century poets, and few 
competent critics will set them below Lam- 
artine, as regards genuine singing genius, 
whatever they may say in measuring the 
men as personages. We presume, however, 
that Professor Fortier would prefer to 
have his language interpreted in the 
light of what he says further on in the 
preface: 

“A careful study of these seven great au- 
thors,” he proceeds, “ gives to the student a 
good knowledge of the French literature of the 
nineteenth century and enables him to under- 
stand the works of a number of writers who 
have been the disciples of these masters.” 
Naturally enough Professor Fortier writes 
French better than English; his seven lec- 
tures, consequently, are very pleasant and 
instructive reading for those who are be- 
ginning the study of French. They do not 
give a labored critical analysis of the au- 
thors discussed; but they point out the 
beauties and the leading characteristics of 








their works in a very entertaining style. 
It is pleasant to find that Professor Fortier 
takes a firm stand against tbe filthy realism 
of Zola and bis sctool, and in favor of the 
higher ethical interpretation of the tunction 
of art. His little book is a good one to put 
in the hands of students far enough ad- 
vanced in the French language to begin 
reading its best literature. D.C. Heath 
& Co. bave issued, also, A Primer of French 
Literature, by Professor Warren, of Johns 
Hopkins University, whese preface is a 
model of cautious self-criticism. The little 
work itself is excelient as a sketch in out- 
line of French literary bistory from the ear- 
liest period down to the present time. It 
does bot go into details; but, with a few ex- 
ceptions, gives all the salient facts touching 
the evolution of French letters in every 
field of thought and of art. Professor War- 
ren tells usin his brief preface that ‘ cer- 
tain defects of execution are evident,’’ but 
we think these are not of a sort to injure 
the primer’s usefulness to any great degree. 
It is an excellent directory, from which the 
student can turn with confidence to the 
elaborate histories of French literature. 





Two Years in the French West Indices. 
By Lafcadio Hearn. (New York: Harper& 
Brothers. $2.00.) Mr. Hearn has descrip- 
tive power of no common sort, and his vo- 
cabulary is so rich that one sometimes 
feels the overload of words. Tropical Juxu 
riance doubled and trebled by an unusually 
favorable season is the impression made by 
his redundant gush of color, his flood after 
flood of poetical pbrase-sprays, and his al- 
most bewildering scene-shifting. He is a 
painter of gorgeous word pictures, and he 
stacks his richest colors, dabs them on with 
his palette knife, and they glow like living 
fire. Itis wonderful, but it is cloying as 
well after one has had a good deal of it. 
But, after all, it is no more cloying than the 
scenes themselves. At first the tropic land- 
scapes are incomparably fascinating; soon 
enough, however, the strangeness, the heat, 
the glowing vegetation and the picturesque 
people begin to lose something, and before 
long everything is intolerable. Mr. Hearn 
has been faithful to his subject, and has 
given us the body and the spirit of the 
French West Indies—has heaped them upcen 
us, so to speak, overwhelmed us with them, 
left nothing whatever for us to imagine 
about them, and then he has gone further 
and accentuated the high lights everywhere 
so that the islands seem lifted against a 
hot, luminous sky before us, where they 
shimmer and flaunt their gorgeous fronds 
and wisps and clumps and masses of foli 
age and flowers and fruits, like a strangely 
realistic apparition of mirage set between 
heaven and thesea. It would be impossible 
for any writer to surpass him ip variety and 
abundance of word-color. His chief fault 
lies here. When he learns restraint, so 
as to stop at the line of adequacy 
he will find the very thing after which he 
has wrought se powerfully, but with only 
partial success in this volume. His style is 
enormously redundavt, but it shows bi» 
genius in strong relief despite the distract- 
ing cataract of words. From another poivt 
of view this book is valuable in a high de- 
gree. Itis loaded with information along 
almost every line of inquiry. Few men 
could have acquired, in the two years of pa- 
tient investigation given to the subject by 
Mr. Hearn, the amount and variety of relia- 
ble matter here brought together. Mr. 
Hearn not only speaks French, but is at 
bome with the patois of the islands, so that 
he was quite upntrammeled in his inter 
course with the inhabitants. It is life, 
therefore, in the best sense of the word, that 
be has fixed in the dazzling frame of his 
rhetoric. To read bis book is to have a 
plethora of climate, landscape, architecture, 
plant life, animal life, human life, and all 
the sights, sounds and sensations of tropical 
existence as they present themselves in the 
places be visited. No one baving achieved 
a perusal of the work, will be apt to turn to 
jt again (nor to any other book on these 
islands), but be will not soon get rid of the 
vivid, nay, the over-vivid, impressions re- 
ceived from it. Besides being well bound 
and beautifully printed, the volume has 
forty-four excellent illustrations and a table 
of contents. 


A History of Modern Europe. By C. 
A. Fyffe, Fellow cf University College, 
Oxford; Vice-President of the Royal His- 
torical Society. Vol. Ill. (Henry Holt & 
Co. $250.) The previous volumes of this 
history have been received with very un- 
usual favor. The present and closing vol- 
ume covers the pregnant thirty yeais from 
1848 to 1878. It is a period of great events, 
which were destined to make Europe more 
distinctly conscious than ever before of the 
changes which modern life has brought 
with it, and of the effort to adjust itself to 
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them. In this period we have, first, the 

more or less abortive uprisings and com- 

motions of 1848, with their collapse in Ger- 

many, Austria, Italy, and the establish- 

ment of the Second Empire in France. In 

the same period occurs the Crimean War, 

the rise of Cavour, and with him of the 

new kingdom of Italy, and the yet more re- 
markable movement which after two great 
wars has terminated in the unification of 
Germany, the ascendeacy of Prussia, and 

the transfer of the center of Furopean poll- 
tics to Berlin. Mr. Fyffe’s history is dis- 
tinctly a political history. He does not 
trace the progress of the arts, the sciences, of 
commerce, nor of civilization. He does not 
show much interest in literature, philoso- 
phy, nor evenin the constitutional aspects 
of political history. He isa Liberal, and 
writes asa Liberal, but with no preposses. 
sions which deaden his mind to facts. How 
far he has risen above the insular prejudice: 
of the ordinary Englishman may be seen 
in the conspicuously small part played by 
Eogland in this volume. This silence may 
be explained in part by the strict limitation 
of the work to political movements and 
events, and for the rest by the considera- 
tion that these thirty years were in England 
unmarked by political convulsion. The 
great figures which stand out above all 
others in the volume are Cavour and Bis- 
marck. Mr. Fyffe’s development of the 
Bismarckian policy is better done than 
anything else in the volume. Beginning 
as far back as the events of 1848, the first. 
hostilities in Schleswig-Holstein and the 
humiliations of Olmutz, we have the whole 
process of Prussian ascendency, the expul- 
sion of Austria from the Germanic confed- 
eration, and the establishment of the Empire, 
traced by an author whom nothing escapes, 
aud who never wanders from the point, 
The great defect of the work as a history is, 
as we have intimated, its exelusive political 
character. We are not allowed to see the 
co-operating national movements and devel- 
opments which gave effect to the Bismarck- 
ian policy and made it triumphant. Yet the 
history inits great outlines and political 
meaning is set before us by a master hand. 
We can bardly hope for another sketch of 
the Bismarckian diplomacy to equal this. 
Mr. Fyffe sees plainly that on the broad 
view, judged both by the principle exitus 
acta probat, and by its true aim and intent, 
Bismarck’s policy will stand the test of 
morality. He sees also that it was a policy 
of ** blood and iron,’’ with its hard, cruel, 
and for the moment apparently unscrupu 

lous elements—never wandering, however, 
from the line of perfect sanity and self-con- 
trol. These remarks will show with suffi 

cient clearness both the strength and 
weakness of the book. We will only add 
that it is by far the best broad political re. 
view of this most interesting period we have, 
and cannot be omitted by any one who 
wishes to understand the political history 
of his own times. 


Some Account of Mr. Mark Beatty and 
his Family. By his friend, James Scriber 
(M. E. Church South Publishing House, 
Baltimore), isa sweet picture of a pure and 
simple Christian home, neatly sketched in 
a little book, which it is good to read and 
good to think of. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


THE summer number of the /lustrat- 
cd London News consists of * A Ward of 
the Golden Gate,”’ a story by Beet Harte. 

. Stanley’s new book In Darkeat 
Africa will be published on the 28th inst., 
simuitaneously in the United States, Eng- 
land aud Germany. 


....Mr. George Kenoan has written an in- 
troduction to The Blind Musician, a story 
translated from the Russian of Viadimir 
Korolenko. It will be brought out by Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co. 


....Ginn & Co. announce a revised edi- 
tion of Preble and Parker’s Handbook of 
Latin Writing: Lexrtcon of Cwsar’s Gallte 
War, by &. G. Sibler, Ph.D.; Business 
Book-kecping, a modern manual, and 
Plato’s Gorgias in their series of Greek au- 
thors, 


....Lippincott’s Magazine for July con- 
tains “ The Picture of Dorian Gray,” a 
novel by Oscar Wilde. The author is chiefly 
known in this country through his lectur- 
ing tour of several years ago, but it should 
be remembered that since then be bas been 
aconsta.t contributor of brilliaut maga- 
zine articles and critical studies of an ear- 
nest and valuable character in the English 
reviews. 


..-- The Shakespeare Society of New York 
anuovnces that it will continue ite publica- 
tions in a second series, to consist of upex- 
purgated reprints of Old English Miracle 
Plays, Mysteries, and Moralities, illuetras- 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 








ing the growth of the drama up to Eliza- 
beth’s time. We cannot at all commend 
the resolution of the Society to confine the 
edition to two hundred and fifty copies in 
expensive style. This is the method Mr. 
Bullen follows in bringing out his very val- 
uable editions of the Elizabethan poets, and 
it is one which cannot be too severely con- 
demned for its selfishness. Surely it would 
pay to print at least as many more on a 
cheap paper for the benefit of students and 
others who cannot afford costly books. 
This seriesof The Shakespeare Society is to 
be sold at two dollars and a half a volume, 
a price quite beyond the means of that class 
of readers who would prize it most. For 
books which are at once excellent in every 
particular and at the same time inexpen 
sive, we shall probably for some years yet 
hav-to go to England, Witness, the Mer 
maid Series of Plays, which sell in London 
at forty-five cents each, Macmillan’s “ Kug 
lish Men of Letters,’ and Walter Scott’s 
Poets,” “Great Writers,”’ 
and ‘Camelot Classics’’ (to mention no 
otbers), allof which sell for eighteen cents 
a volume 


“Canterbury 


-The frontispiece of the July pumber 
* phalia,’’ Mr. T. B. 
Aldrich’s poem, in which * A Middle-aged 
lyrical poet is supposed to be taking final 
leave of the Muse of Comedy.’’ If this were 
really Mr. Aldrich’s own leave taking, we 
would say that “Sweet Comedy ” bad taken 
her revenge by betraying bim to her tragic 
sister. However, 
loog as he continues to write abundantly, 
which of the Muses claims him for ber own. 
This poem is very delicate and graceful aud 
yet fuil of heart. There is a second install- 
ment of Alphonse Daudet’s “ Port Taras 
con; the Last Adventures of the Lilus- 
trious Tartatin,’ with its delightful 
little French illustrations. Howard Pyle, 
under the title “ A Famous Chaplook 
Villain,” illustrates with brush and pen 
some of the scenes in the life of Jonathan 
Wild, of notorious memory. Mr. William 
Sharp’s poem, “Sycamores in Bloom,’’ comes 
to ope with a strange falling music sug 
gestive of Rossetti, aud very welcome in 
the midst of so much that is commonplace 
in verse ‘ Baltic Russia,” “Social Life io 
Oxford,’’*' Phe Hellenic Reaction in Italy,” 
‘Texan Types and Contrasts,” * Archi- 
tecture and Democracy,” and several good 
short stories go to make up a particularly 
readable number of this old favorite; while 
Mr Howells fills the Easy Chair with some 
frank confessions. Tho we fundamentally 
differ with Mr. Howells and dislike his 
theories (oot to say practice) most vigor- 
ously, we cannot too warmly praise the 
manliness, good temper and genial courtesy 
of his ex east cathedra utterances. 


of Harper's illustrates 


we do not much care, so 
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JOHN UC, GREEN FOUNDATION 
Early yp pn | is advisable 
Address Rev. JAMes C. MACKENZIE Ph.D. 
Lawrenceville N. Jersey 


MT. AUBURN INSTITUTE, Cincinnati, 


FRENCH AND ENCLISH HOME SCHOOL 
for Young Ladies. HM. THANE MILLER, Pres 


OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Removed in 183 from Chestnut St., Philadelphia. to 
OGONTZ the spacious country-se it ‘of Jay COOKE 
will begin its iorty-first year Wednesday, Sept. 24th. 
For circulars, applv to PRINCTPALS, Ogontz School, 
Montgomery County, Pa. 
rincipals, 

MIss FRANCES E. BENNETT, 
MISS SYLVIA J. EASTMAN, 
PRIVATE HOME AND SCHOOL 

orthe F ERLEIN MIND. 
Address Rev. C. F. Garrison, Cranbury, N. J. 


rT ACADEMY, 


RIV “ERY IEW Poughkeepsie.N.V 


year from sixteen 


_A., Principal, 








ident. 








Principal Emerita, 
Miss H. A, DILLAYE. 





Year. Prepares eB! for College. the 
pn Acade: tes and Business Military 
Drill. BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 











OUTH CAROLINA COL LFGE FOR WOMEN. 
This institution includes the South Carolina 
Presbyterian Institute, for Preparatory and Aca- 

demic instruction, and the South Carolina College, 
for the higher education of women. For all its 
departments it has 4 faculty of sixteen protessors and 
teachers, unexcelled in ability and experience. Six 
of them are professors in the state University. whose 
lectures and instruction will direct the education of 
the young ladies according to the methods and siand- 
urd of the University. and give them unsurpassed ad- 
vantages in the way of the hicher education. Colam- 
bia is one of the finest health res rts of the South, 
having the clim»te and salubrity of Aiken and Sum- 
merville, and of Thomasville, Georgia. For circulars 
address the President, REV. WM R. ATKINSON, 
Columbia, ~. C 


TEMPLE GRov E LADIES’ SEMINARY, 
Saratoga Springs. N.Y. Thirty-sixth year begins 
Sept- 17, Address CHAS, F. DOWD. Ph-D.. Pres. 


WELLS COLLEGE SOR, WOES: 


AURORA,N.Y. 
Three Full Courses of Study. Location beautiful and 
healthful. A refined Christian Home. New Building 
ready next Septem ber. Session begins September lL’, 
90. Send for Cat: ogee. 
E. - FRISBEE, D.D., President. 





The ‘Wentern Univ ersity of Pennsylvania 
classical, Latin-Scientific, Scientific, Civil, Mechanical 
and Electrical Engineering. New buildings and abun- 
dant facilities. Gymnasium. S jal atrention given 
Classivs. Next term sept.*th. Examinations Sept ?th 
and °th. Expenses.$280 per year. For catalogue address 
the President. M. B. GOFF, LL.D., Allegheny, Penn. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY, 
Prepares boys for ony colleue or scientific school. 
Opens Sept. 4th, 18%. New sz -_, ~~. 
rooms. All buildings heated by stea 
EV. we "  FALLAGHER, Principal, 


TON, Mas 
FOR 


WILSON COLLEGE xg 


Fer cotalegse or advice on Lproparation address 
. EDGAR, Pb.0., Pres't, Chambersburg, Pa. 


WANTED. 
$75.22 to $250.58 workinatevte Persone pre 


PASTHAME™ 














who can furnish a horse their whole 

time othe Spare caokayhonmanabie 
edalso_ A few vacancies in towns and 

a" SON & OO., 1000 Sain St. Richmond. Va, 
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THE SILVER MANIA. 


THE first section of the Free Coinage 
Bill, that was passed by the Senate last 
week, provides as follows: 

‘That from and after the date of the pas- 
sage of this act, the unit of value inthe 
United States shall be the dollar, and the 
same may be coined of 4124 grains of stan- 
dard silver,-or of twenty-five and eight- 
tenths grains of standard gold; and the said 
coins shall be legal tender for all debts, 
public or private; that thereafter auy own- 
er of silver or gold bullion may deposit the 
same at any Mint of the United States, to 
be formed in standard dollars or bars for 
his benefit and without cbarge; but it shall 
be lawful to refuse any deposit of less value 
than #100, or any bullion so base as to be 
unsuitable for the operations of the Mint.” 

The second section of the bill provides 
for the issue of certificates of such de- 
posits of gold or silver bullion, and ap- 
plies to these certificates the provisions of 
the Silver Law of 1878. The third section 
repeals the law of 1878 in reference to the 
purchase of silver bullion by the Govern- 
ment, and the coinage of the same into 
silver dollars, at the rate of not less than 
$2,000,000 and not more than $4,000,000 
in each month. 

Such are the principal features of the 
bill. That the Senate of the United States 
should have passed such a bill, proves 
conclusively, if there were any doubt on 
the point, that ‘‘ the fools are not yet all 
dead.” We do not like thus to speak of 
the Senate, but we can’t help ourselves. 
No other phrase fits the occasion; and if 
there were a stronger phrase we should 
be inclined to use it, meaning no other 
discourtesy to the body than that which 
is involved in the utterance of the truth 
in words not to be mistaken. 

Let the reader think a moment. The 
dollar that, according to this bill, is to be 
**the unit of value,” and to be a “ legal 
tender for all debts, public or private,” 
and to be coined, free of charge, for the 
owners of gold or silver bullion, is to con- 
sist of the specified quantity of gold or 
silver, as the case may be. Every one 
knows that the difference in the bullion 
value between the two coins, to be thus 
produced, is about twenty-five per cent.; 
and yet this bill gives to both the same 
legal-tender power in the discharge of all 
monetary contracts. Instead of having 
a single unit or standard of value, we 
should have, under this bill, two units or 
standards of value, differing widely in 
their real value. The silver dollar would 
not be the commercial equivalent of the 
gold dollar, but would be a cheat, a lie 
and a fraud. Toe depositors of silver 
bullion in the Mints of the United States 
would make aclear profit of some twenty- 
tive per cent. on every 4124 grains of 
standard silver deposited by them, and 
coired into dollars on their account and 
for their benefit. 

The result would be that the Mints of 
the United States would be crammed with 
silver bullion, to be coined into sham dol- 
lars, and that, ere long, the country 
would be flooded with such dollars, or 
silver certificates representing them, and 
that gold would be displaced by a well- 
known law of currency, and be virtually 
demonetized, becoming a commodity, and 
circulating, if at all, at a premium as 
computed in silver. The currency of the 
country would be unduly inflated, and 
would be depreciated; prices would rise as 
evidence of this depreciation, first in 
commodities, and more slowly in the rate 
of wages; contracts for the payment of 
money, tho not changed in their terms, 
would be seriously changed in their prac- 
tical significance; all business operations 
would be placed on an uncertain basis as 
to the future; and gold, which is the 
standard of value in the great commer- 
cial nations of the world, would be largely 
exported to other countries, leaving the 
United States to become to all inten‘s and 
purposes a silver country, and acting at 
great disadvantage in the whole sphere of 
international trade, whether as a buyer 
oraseller, All the experience of the past 
is a mere fable, or these results would in- 
evitably follow from the adoption and 
continuance of the wild and hair-brajned 











scheme which last week went through 
the Senate with a rush. 

There is no reason for supposing that 
this bill would so enhance the value of 
silver as to make the silver dollar com- 
mercially the equivalent of the gold dol- 
lar,and that thus these consequences 
would be avoided. The simple truth is 
that the silver question is so large a ques- 
tion that the United States unaided, 
without the concurrent and co-operative 
action of other nations, cannot settle it 
by any system of coinage legislation. The 
coinage ratio between silver and gold 
must be fixed by international agreement; 
and it is by no means certain that even 
this would restore silver to its former 
monetary position as compared with gold. 
This country bas coined almost $400,000,- 
000 in silver dollars since 1878, and the 
result has not been an increase in the 
market value of silver. This country 
alone cannot fix the price of silver and 
maintain it, no matter what laws it en- 
acts on the subject. 

The country is looking hopefully at 
this moment to the House of Representa- 
tives to kill the Senate silver bill. Should 
the bill get through the House in its pres- 
ent form, then the country will look to 
President Harrison to kill the bill bya 
veto. The Republican Party, and not the 
Democrats, would be held responsible for 
the passage of such a law; and unless the 
party proposes to commit suicide, it must 
pass no such law, Those silverites, who 
profess to be Republicans, can in no way 
more effectually injure their own party 
than by acting with the Democrats on 
this subject. What the latter desire to do, 
and will do if they can, is to get back 
into power through the silver question as 
one means of attaining the result, The 
Republican who votes with them in this 
trick is false to his own party, tho this 
may not be what he really intends. 

ncicllieciee 


THE NATIONAL PARK BANK. 


EBENEZER K. WRIGHT, late Vice-Presi- 
dent was, at a meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the National Park Bank last 
week, elected President. Mr. Wright 
succeeds the late president, V. Mumford 
Moore, who recently died in Paris. The 
election of Mr. Wright is well deserved, 
and gives great satisfaction not only to 
Mr. Wright’s acquaintances and bank 
officials in New York, but also to the stock 
holders. It has been largely owing to Mr. 
Wright’s financial skill and knowledge 
and untiring zeal and watchfulness that 
the affairs of the bank during the past 
ten years have been so judiciously and 
wisely admiaistered. In i879 the stock 
of the National Park Bank sold at par; 
last week it sold at 312. This fact, 
think, demonstrates effectually the ability 
which Mr. Wright brings to the office of 
President of the National Park Bank of 
New York. 

Mr. Wright was born about fifty-four 
years agoin the Wright Settlement near 
Rome, N. Y. This Settlement was orgar- 
ized by Mr. Wright’s great-grandfather 
and kindred who came from Connecticut, 
Mr. Wright remained upon his father’s 
farm until he was seventeen years old, and 
shortly after entered the service of the 
Utica City Bank of Utica, N. Y., at a sal- 
ary of one hundred dollars per annum, 
where he remained until 1859. He then 
came to this city to enter the service of 
the Park Bank at the time the bank was 
situated at 5 Beekman Street, or in the 
same building occupied for so many years 
by THe INDEPENDENT. Mr. Wright first 
became assis.ant to the paying-teller and 
was paying-teMer at the time the bank 
moved to its new building in 1868 at 214 
and 216 Broadway. In 1876 Mr. Wright 
became Cashier and Vice-President in 
1888. He isa member of the Chamber of 
Commerce and of the Vestry of Trinity 
Church, and trustee of the State Trust 
Company. 

The First Vice-President of the Park 
Bank also elected last week is James H. 
Parker, Mr. Parker early in his life was 
a physician by profession in South Caro- 
lina, but afterward became interested in 
financial institutions in Charleston. On 
removing to New York he identified him- 
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self with the cotton business and became 
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very successful; he has just served two 
terms as President of the Cotton Ex- 
change. He has been a director of the 
Park Bank for five or six years. As the 
Park Bank has large Southern interests 
extending from Virginia to the Mexican 
line, Mr. Parker has been very helpful to 
the Bank in determining its Southern 
credits. 

The newly elected second Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Bank is Arthur Leary. Mr. 
Leary is ason of one of the old merchants 
of New York, and is very well known in 
financial and charitable circles, Besides 
being the executor of several important 
estates, he is President of the Mutual Gas 
Light Company, and Treasurer of the 
Tammany Society, and has the confidence 
of all who know him, Mr. Leary has 
been id: ntified with the Park Bank since 
its organization. 

The Cashier of the Bank is George 8. 
Hickok. Mr. Hickok was born in New 
York, and attended, as a boy, the public 
schools, and afterward Trinity School, 
an appendage now, as then, to Trinity 


Church. He was first engaged in the real 
estate business, and entered the Park 
Bank in 1857, or one year after the or- 


ganization of the bank. He first became 
a-sistant to the account courant clerk, 
and was afterward book keeper, dis- 
count clerk, manager of the loan depart- 
ment and, in 1888, on the promotion of 
Mr. Wright to the office of Vice-President 
of the Bink, became Cashier. Mr, 
Hickok has done faithful service under 
every President of the Park Bank, 

The capital stock of the Park Bank is 
two millions of dollars, and the surplus is 
two millions of dollars; the undivided 
profits as shown by the last quarterly re- 
port, were nearly three hundred and sev 
enty five thousand dollars; the total re- 
sources of the bank are about thirty and 
one-half millions of dollars, and its de- 
posits rank among the three highest of 
any of the banks of thecity. Tne direct. 
ors of the bank are: Eoenezer K, Wright, 
Francis H. Leggett, Stuyvesant Fish, 
Coarles Sternbach, Charles Scribner, Ed 
ward ©. Hoyt, Eugene Kelly, Arthur 
Leary, Joseph T. Moore, James H, Parker, 
George S. Hart, Edward E. Poor, W. 
Rockhill Potts, David L. Wallace. 
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SUMMARY. 


WE publish herewith some of the more 
important itemsof the report of the State 
Banks doing business in this city, pub- 
lished in this issue of THE INDEPENDENT, 
to which we aek the careful attention of 
our readers, showing as they do evidence 


he 


of most wise, conservative and successful 
management, 
BANK OF AMERICA 


ON oo oa ens . #23 663 949 
Camttes GHGS... ic cccccecccevccne 4,000,000 
I, se incaneeesd se sndtandeone 1.500.000 


Undivided profits................ 513,626 


BOWERY BANK OF NEW YORK. 
Resources, $3,553 030 
Capital stock..... 250.000 
Suroins... 250.000 
Undivided profits. . 219, 680 


ELEVENTH WARD BANK. 
Resources -amheoenes 
Capital stock ........-ccccce 
Undivided profits........... 
MOUNT MORRIS BANK, 


#1,815.480 
100,000 
176,067 


INS ichae dsb badekds x0 0s0ed 2,007 205 
Capita! st0ck....ccrccssoccccecess 100,000 
Ss acreehanadesdesecuredns 250,009 
Undivided protits......... 17,670 
MURRAY HILL BANK, 
IE, 5 sanvesucssees secknans $2,389.430 
Capital st00k.... ssccccccccccccece 100.008 
SE nctcadnescnccbscesésneneces 250,000 
Undivided profite..........66 ese 98,409 
NORTH RIVER BANK. 
EE. 5 siecsssabebeeneexe 83,179,171 
gp ee ee RS Po ee rere 240.000 
ee he eee seakadghiniwae 90.580 
Undivided profits... ............ 48,817 
ORIENTAL BANK. 
DORON, « 0.0.000025000000008600008 #2,849,010 
—— oS eee eee 300,000 
BREDEEB. oc ccc ccovccccsccccssconcce 300.000 
Undivided NSS docket btdare 101 268 
BANK OF THE METROPOLIS, 

NE... ccseresdeesasnsacnee . 96,824,889 
ps ae BLOCK... se seccescccccroecs 300,000 
Dip svetseouencusniecthees 800,000 
Odivided PE PPD ; 230,230 





It is reported that there is a movement 
on foot to export Egyptian cotton to Mas- 
sachusetts. The idea of the promoters of 


the scheme is that they will be able to 
send the Egyptian product to the United 





States at a profit, 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS. 

DURING the past week, the Wall Street 
markets have been unsettled and prices 
lower. Speculators are always impatient 
of delays, and the protraction of Con- 
gressional discussion on the silver ques- 
tion has demoralized the stock market 
and given an opportunity to the “ bears” 
which they have turned 
account. 


to successful 


Altho the upward speculation started 
some weeks ago has been supposed to be 
based on the prospect of a large inflation 
of the silver circulation, yet the Senate’s 
action on the House bill, demanding by 
overwhelming majorities the most ultra 
form of inflation, was followed by a gen- 
eral break in the prices of stocks. This 
response seems singularly inconsistent 
with the theory as to the relation between 
silver inflation and the value of stock 
which has been supposed to preponderate 
on the Stock Exchange; and it is an open 
question whether this incongruity is to be 
explained on the supposition that operators 
have now less confidence than before in the 
conclusion that inflation is favorable to 
the value of securities; or that the ex- 
treme attitude assumed by the Senate 
raises a doubt whether the two Houses 
can agree upon a bill that the President 
would accept. There is probably truth 
in both these suppositions. To those cir- 
culating among the men who make Wall 
Street opinion it is very apparent thatthe 
sober second thought has much modified 
the original feeling that a large inflation 
of the silver circulation would bea legiti- 
mate cause for an important rise in the 
price of stocks. Time has been afforded 
for reflection upon the ultimate out- 
workings of an unsound currency system; 
and it is now seen that the dangers and 
uncertainties surrounding all securities 
not made payable specifically in gold 
would be so serious that the true question 
is not how much stocks should advance 
on the passage of the inflation bill, but 
rather whether they ought not to decline, 
Among the 
the more intelligent 


larger operators and with 
observers, this is 
becoming the actual problem: and the 
consequence is that the Stock Exchapge 
no longer responds to varying prospects 
of silver legislation in the way and in the 
sense that it did at an earlier stage. 

situation is 
becoming confused, and the convictions 
of both buyers and sellers unsettled. If 
ten men were asked what would be the 
immediate effect on the market of the 
enactment of a vigorous inflation meas- 


From the same cause the 


ure, the ten answers would present every 
possible difference of upiniun, and not a 
few would predict an extent of realizing 
that would break down the market, 
With so much divergence of opinion as 
to what would follow the settlement of 
the question, either for or »gainst infla- 
tion, there isthe more disposition to take 
into account the chances of Congress 
adopting Mr, Sherman’s proposal that the 
$58,000,000 lawful money held by the 
Treasury for the redemption of called-in 
bank-notes shall be put into circulation. 
Wall Street can hardly be said to bave an 
opinion as to either the time when this 
question will be disposed of, or what will 
be the nature of the settlement, or wheth- 
eror notthe whole matter will fall to the 
ground, The impression, however, is 
general that the fight must turn upon the 
question whether the coinage shall be un- 
restricted and whether the redemption of 
silver shall be in bullion at its current 
market value. Withso much uncertainty 
of opinion, first, as to what would legiti- 
mately be the effect of inflation; next, as 
to whether there will be any inflation, and 
next, as to what the nature and extent of 
the inflation may be, it is clear that, for 
the immediate future, the market must 
be an unsettled one; and if it be true, as 
reported from high quarters at Wash- 
ington, that it is the policy of the Presi- 
dent’s friends to keep the question open 
as long as possible so as to afford time for 
the extremists to cool off; then, the pa- 
tience of **the Street” being exhausted, 
speculation may break loose from this 
factor and run upon some new issue, At 
the time being, however, the market is 
at the mercy of the “ bears,” and prudent 
operators are standing aloof. 











So much for speculative aspects. To 
the investor, however, the market is nota 
forbidding one. Generally, the better 
class of dividend-paying shares are selling 
at moderate prices as compared with the 
condition of the companies and their cur- 
rent earnings. The volume of current 
business in the country at large is proba- 
bly in excess of all precedent; altho in 
some branches of trade, production keeps 
sufticiently ahead to cause some weakness 
in prices and impartr profits, The exports 
of breadstuffs, provisions, cotton and pe- 
troleum, for the expired eleven months of 
the current fiscal year, amount to $576,- 
200,000, against $492,800,000 for the same 
period of last year and $464,900,000 in the 
like months of 1887-8; which shows a re- 
latively highly satisfactory result in those 
branches of industry and largely accounts 
for the increased earnings of the rail- 
roads, The output of iron is also unprec- 
edented. All the symptoms warrant the 
conclusion that, at the present moment, 
the national development far exceeds all 
precedent; but, for that very reason, 
prices show a declining tendency and 
protits are perhaps below the average. 

The money market continues active and 
rates are firmer than has been expected 
for a period so near the large disburse- 
ments to be made by the Treasury in July. 
Its prevailing firmness is due mainly to 
the growing activity in the London mon- 
ey market and the indications of a possible 
outflow of gold, beyond the special ship- 
ments made during the past two weeks, 

Sales of bank stocks for week ending 
June 21st, 1890. 


America z 22049 Murray on 


313 
American Exehonge 12 ee 20 
Baok of Harlem 100 Saint Nie choian, «- 138 
City... “a Sil State of New York.. 113 
Madison Square 101M Park es oe 52 
Merchants iih'g Western..... re |) 


Merchants’ Exc'’nge. 1% 
FINANCIAL ITEMS, 

The year 1889 in England is ‘spoken of 
as having been a most successful one for 
all classes connected with the engineering 
and ship-building trades, Orders in the 
ship-building trade could not be accepted 
if a fixed time was stated for delivery, so 
busy were the builders of steam vessels. 
Wages advanced from two to three sbil- 
lings per week, 

Minneapolis manufactured 
63,620 barrels of flour. 

Director Edward Lauterbach, of Ricb- 
mond Terminal, says: *‘As I understand 
it, the Richmond Terminal Company has 
authorized President Inman to take a 
large portion of the Baltimore and Ohio 
stock, which has been acquired by the 
syndicate in the interest of the Richmond 
Terminal Company.’ 

The prospectus of a new  transconti- 
nental railroad called the Virginia, Mis- 
souri and Western has just been issued, 
The road is to run from Norfolk, Va., 
through Virginia, Tennessee, Kentucky, 
Missouri, Arkansas, Indian Territory and 
Texas to Iscilita, New Mexico, where it 
is expected to connect with lines running 
to San Francisco. Calculations show 
that the whole project will cost about 
$70,000,000. 

Articles of incorporation have been filed 
for a standard gauge railway, 2,000 miles 
long, to extend from Bismarck, N. D., to 
Galveston, Texas. 

It is possible that the English Govern- 
ment will make the Canadian Pacific 
Railway a military highway to the 
Indies. 

The Mexican Onyx Company was or- 
ganized in this city last week, with a cap- 
ital of $1.500,000, to work the celebrated 
onyx mines of Mexico. 

It is reported that a large silk mill 
plant will soon be removed from Canada 
to Binghamton, N. Y. 

Two shares of stock of the Central Trust 
Company of this city sold at auction last 
Wednesday at 1392. 

There is excellent reason for believing 
that the financial status of Virginia is at 
last, after mauy weary years of doubt and 
uncertainty, to be settled to the satisfac- 
ticn of all partiesin interest. An advis- 
ory board of five consisting of Messrs, 
Grover Cleveland, Thomas F. Bayard, 
Edward J. Phelps, George S. Coe and 
George G, Williams were appointed by 
the Committee. Their ability and high 
reputation commanded the confidence of 


last week 





the creditors and the State. The initia- 
tory steps are outlined in full in our 
financial advertising columns in a notice 
signed by Messrs. Frederick P. Olcott 
and the other members of the Committee. 

Messrs. Maitland, Phelps & Co., of 24 
Exchange Place, offer $6,000,000 fifty- 
year 5 per cent. gold bonds of the East 
Tennessee, Virginia and Georgia Railway 
Company and Richmond and Danville 
R. R. Company on the Cincinnati Ex- 
tension, and guaranteed by the Richmond 
and West Point Terminal Railway and 
Warehouse Company. The bonds are 
coupon or registered of $1,000 each, and 
are offered at 894 per cent. flat. 

A private cablegram from Paris received 
in this city on Monday of last week, an- 
nounced the death of V. Mumford Moore, 
President of the National Park Bank. Mr. 
Moore sailed for Europe at the end of April 
and expected to return in the early part 
of this month, but was prevented by ill- 
ness. He was elected President of the 
National Park Bank in May, 1888, to suc- 
ceed the late George H. Potts. Mr. Moure 
for many years was engaged in the silk 
importing business as a member of the 
tirm of A. Person, Harriman & Company. 
He was born in this city, and was about 
sixty-three years of age, 

New York City bank stocks, almost 
without exception, continue to advance 
in value. 

DIVIDENDS. 


The Bank of New York (National Bank) 
has declared a semi-annual dividend of 
five per cent., free from tax, payable 
July Ist. 

The Central National Bank has declared 
a semi annual dividend of three and a half 
per cent., payable July 1st. 

The Importers’ and Traders’ National 
Bank has declared asemi-annual dividend 
of seven per cent., payable July ist. 

The Irving National Bank has declared 
a dividend of four per cent., payable 
July ist, 

The Mercantile National Bank has de- 
clared a dividend of three per cent, pay- 
able July 1st. 

The National Butchers’ and Drovers’ 
Bank has declared a semi-annual dividend 
of four per cent.. payable July Ist. 

The National Park Bank has declared a 
semi-annual dividend of five per cent., 
payable July ist. 

The National Shoe and Leather Bank 
has declared a semi-annual dividend of 
four per cent., pryable July 1st. 

The Bink of America has declared a 
semi-annual dividend of four per cent., 
payable July Ist. 

The Murray Hill Bank has declared a 
semi-annual dividend of four per cent., 
payable July Ist. 

The Oriental Bank has declared a semi- 


annual dividend of five per cent., payable 
July ist. 

The Citizens’ Savings Bank has declared 
interest at the rate of three and a half per 
cent, per annum, payable July 2ist. 

The Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank 
has declared interest at the rate of three 
and a half per cent. per annum on all 
sums up to $3,000, payable July 21st. 

The Manhattan Savings Institution has 
declared interest at the rate of three ana 
a half per cent. per annum on sums not 
exceeding $3,000, payable July 21st. 

The Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
Omaha Railway Company has declared a 
dividend of two per cent. on the preferred 
stock, payable July 224. 








We buy and sell Bills of 
Exchange on, and make ca- 
ble transfers to, all principal 


European countries, Ane 
f lia, St. omas, St. Croix 
0 and the British West mdioa 


= make collections and 
e ssue Commercial and Trav- 
C dit. tiling Credits, available in 
Te all parts of the world. 
We also buy and sell gu 
areicclage Investment. ges Investment 
curities for customers. e 
receive accounts of Banks, Securities. 
Bankers, Corporations, 


Firms and Individuals, on favorableterms, and make 
collection of drafts drawn abroad on all points in the 
United States and Canada, and of drafts drawn inthe 
United States on foreign countries. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 
BANKERS, 59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
VAN LAW & GALLUP, 


Mortgages, Investment Securities, Real Fstate. 
DENVER,ICOLORA DO. 








Vermilye & Co.. 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 WASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURIT.ES LISTED AT NEW 

YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 


BOGUE & & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Real Estate Board Building, Ohicago. 
Investments in Chicago Real Estate Pay 
Better than almost any other 
class of investments. 


CORRESPON DENC K SOLICITED. 





AMERICAN LOAN AND ROT. COMPANY: 


OF DULUTH, MINNE 
Created to transact a General com Trust and An- 
nuity Business. 
‘APITAL, $500,000 00 
Guaranty Deposit with State Auditor. $100,000 00. 
in ie aie real estate loans made and guuranteed. 
ER CENT. DEBENTURES ae © ag 
gompany sec secur red we rn mort ce held by 
ENT. PA NT ME DEPOSITS. 
Seisuabestenes solic ay "ue parties desiring to 


ake sate investments 
B 0) N f) S WATERWORKS CO’S., ETC., 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
Deal in Gow’t Land Warrants and Scrip. 
Receive Accounts and Extend all the Facilities of 
a General Banking Business. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


S. A. KEAN & CO., Bankers 


100 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
NS BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


8 Per Cent. Dividends. 





ISSUED BY STATES, 
COUNTIES, CITIES, 





Free of Taxes. 
Union 
Investment 

Company. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Offers $500,000 of a ame of Capital 


NATIONAL BANK 
IN PORTLAND, OREGON 
#450.000 subscribed by the Officers, Directors and 
Business Men of Portiand. $50.00 taken in Kansas 
City, Mo. NIO for circula’s with full rc iculars, 


ON INVESTMENT 
References: 


Amer ca National Bank, Kansas City, Mo. 
Kansas Citv Savings Bank and Safe Deposit Co. 


Good Cheap Lands. 


Sure to advance 100 per cent. in 5 years. $35.40 to 
$6.00 per acre, and in 10, * Mt "0. 160 acre tracts, or larger, 
to suit = haser. T itle perfe ct. Taxes low, Abstract 
free. Investments for $0, $500, or $5,(0U. “Land is 
the basis of all security.”” Addre 

WILLIAM K. PALMER, Box ”, Meade, Kansas. 


NATIONAL 
BANK 
STOCK 





The Clark & Lpouars Enzestinens Cen 
-incoln. Nebras 
WM. M. CLAK President. 7. w: McDONALD, 
Sec a WM. M. LEONARD, Treasurer 
APITAL,, $200,000, 

We nen et for sale first mortgage loans, se- 
cured bv improved farms and Lincoln city_property, 
w' rth at least 2% times the amount of the loan. We 
guarantee payment of interest and principal. We also 
have for sale School District Municipal and County 
Bonds. Write us for particulars. 











It would be a great gain to 
the west if the east knew all 
there is to be known about 
lending money here. 

We send a carefully written 
pamphlet containing all we can 
think of that helps. 


Tue Kansas City Investment CoMPAny, 
Kansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 


Hartford, Connecticut. 
Office John Jeffries & Sons, Boston. 


LEEDS, 


The Great Manufacturing Surburb of 


Sioux City, lowa, 


A limited number of shares of the Capi- 
tal stock of the 
Leeds Improvement & Land Company 

Authorized Capital, $1,500,000. 
15,000 Shares, $100 Each Par Value. 
Will be sold for $75 per share if taken 
immediately. Apply to 

JOHN EATON, Gen’'l Agent, 
_ Room 30, Equitable Building, Boston. 


A NEW COUNTRY !le 


The ‘* Soo”? Railway opensup large tracts o 








of Pine, Hemlock and Hardwood 
Timber in Wisconsin. and Michigan. 
Sv’ LeNDI CHASCES w 
LULS and ¥ACTORIKS. Timbered 


Farming Lands CHEAP and m istly on time. 
Railway Co, Pays ash for Cordwood, 


eo 
So 
a - 
SS | Address “S00” RAILWAY, Minneapolis, Minn. 








KEARNEY, NEBRASKA. 








The Mutual Loan and Inve fat 
Agricul p of Nebrask 





First Mortgage Loans on Improved Farms in the Best 


roa tor our Pamphiet. 


srax.u-.- ~se* 


\ 
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ISSUE OF 


$6,000,000 
Fifty Year 5 Per Cent. Gold Bonds 


OF THE 


EAST TENNESSEE, VIRGINIA AND 
GEORGIA RAILWAY CO., 


AND THE 


RICHMOND & DANVILLE R. R. CO. 


ON THE CINCINNATI EXTENSION, 


Being the joint and several obligation of 
both Companies,) and guaranteed by the 


KICHMOND & WEST POINT TERMINAL 
RAILWAY & WAREHOUSE CO. 


Coupon or Registered Bonds of $1,000 each. 
INTEREST PAYABLE FEB. 1, & AUG. 1. 
PRINCIPAL PAYABLE FEB. 1, 1940. 


hese bonds are issued to pay for a controlling in- 
terest in the ALABAMA GREAT SOUTHERN 
KAILWAY COMPANY, Limited, are the direct ob- 
ligation of the EAST TENNESSEE, VIRGINIA 
and GEORGIA RAILROAD COMPANY, and of the 
RICHMOND AND DANVILLE RAILROAD COM- 
PANY, jointly and severally, and are unconditionally 
guaranteed as to principal and interest by the RICH- 
MOND AND WEST POINT TERMINAL RAILWAY 
AND WAREHOUSE COMPANY. 

They are also collaterally secured by a deed of 
Trust, dated Feb. Ist, 159), uader which the Rail- 
way Companies have deposited with the CENTRAL 
TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK, as Trustee, 
£340,000 Sterling 6 per cent. Preferred “A” Shares 
and £783,010 Sterling Ordinary “B" Shares of the 
Alabama Great Southern Railway Company, 
Limited. They further agree to deposit $9,100 in 
Shares of the CINCINNATI, NEW ORLEANS AND 
TEXAS PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY (CINCIN- 
NATI SOUTHERN LINE), and, pending such de- 
posit, lodge $50),000 in cash with the Trustee. 

By the acquisition of the shares of the Alabama 
Great Southern Railway Company, Limited, consti- 
tuting the collateral security tothe bonds, the East 
Tennessee, Virginia and Georgia Railway Company 
and the Richmond and Danville a Company 
have obtained control of 235 miles of existing railway, 
operated between Cincinnati and Meridian, thereby 
extending the company’s vast system of Southern 
lines to Cincinnati, which isa converging point of 
the Northern trunk lines. 

A copy of the Deed of Trust, and any further par- 
ticulars can be obtained at the office of the under- 
signed, who are authorized to offer the Bonds for sate 
at 8O 1-2 PER CENT., flat, ex the Is! of August 
Coupon. $50 per Bond, payable on application and 
the remainder on July ist, when the Bonds will be 
ready for delivery . 
simultaneous issue ot the 







; Cc OKPORATION, Limited, A ppli- 
cation fer listing has — made to the sew 





eu Mon inys the 23d inst,, and 
ose W edacedny, woth 


MAITLAND, PHELPS & CO,, 


24 EXCHANGE PLACE, 
NEW YORK, June 2ist, 1 %. 


ADJUSTMENT OF 


The Virginia Debt, 


The Undersigned Bondholders’ Committee, having 
undertaken to bring about an immediate settlement 
of the above debt, the **Consols and _* Ten-Forty 
Bonds, Coupons and other unsettled obligations of 
Virginia may be deposited with either of the follow- 
ing 





DEPOSITARIES: 
Central Trust Company 
OF NEW YORK. 
Brown, Shipley & Co. 
OF LONDON, 


The Mercantile Trust & Deposit Co. 
OF BALTIMORE. 
The Planters’ National Bank 
OF RICHMOND. 
Either Depositary will Issue its negoti- 
able Trust Certificates on and after July 1, 
1890, for deposits ot ** Consols.”’ with cou- 
pon of July 1, "90, and subsequent coupons 
attached. 
** Consols,”’ Prior Coupons. 
**Ten-Forties,’’ with coupon of Julv 1.°90, 
and subsequent coupons arenes. 
** Ten-Forties,”” Prior Cou 
** Pealers,.”’’ with coupon of July 1,°90,and 
subsequent coupons astace 
** Pealers.”’ Prior Coupo 
“Ola Bon * dollar aed sterling, with 
roupon of July 1,°90. and subsequent 
conpee attached 
** Old Bonds.”’ Prior Coupons 
And tor all other obligations under agree- 
ment,dated May 12. 1° 9H. providing: 
1. That any plan of settlement proposed by the com- 
mittee shall be submitted te and be unanimously ap- 
proved and recommended by an 


ADVISORY BOARD, 


CONSISTING OF 


GROVER CLEVELAND. 
THOMAS F. BAYARD, 
EDWARD J. PHELPS, 
GEORGE 8. COE, 
GEORGE G. WILLIAMS, 


After a proposed plan of settlement has been ap- 
nae and recommended by the ADVISORY 
HOARD, it shall be advertised for at least @) days in 
one or more of the souspenses published in London, 
New York, Baltimore and Kichmond, and submitted 
to depositing creditors for their acceptance. 

%. After creditors have accepted a proposed settle- 
ment, in accorcance with the agreement, it will be 
submitted to Virginia to be consummated. 

' Ns MEDIATE APPLICATION WILL BE 
M one eS hs N 





ADE TO THE : hk ANGE* OF 
THE SEVERAL CITIES TO LIST THE 
CERTIFICATES For CONSOL AND TEN- 
FORTY COUPON BONDS AND od 
OTHER CLAS*ES AS CAN BE LISTED, 
AND THE CERTIFICATES WILL BE AS 
AVAILABLE FOR ALL PURPOSES AS 
THE SECURITIES THEMSELVES, 

COPIES OF THE AGREEMENT AND PAM 
PHLET CONTAINING A BRIEF HISTORY O 
HE WAL Tt A DEBT WILL BE FURNISHED ON 


. BE F 
EPOSITARY hoe BY 
SECRETARY OF THE COMMITTEE 


N BY ANY D 


REDERIC P. OL Orr. 
URT Bigeye se | 
ii GH Ki, GARDEN, Committee. 
Jons GILL, 

G. 8, ELLIS, Secretary, S44 WALL ST. 





Sioux City LAND Company. 


Incorporated under the laws of Iowa, Oct. Lith, 1&9. 


Authorized Capital, $500,000. 
4,000 shares $100 cach par value. 


A dividend of $2 per share will be paid 
July 15th to stockholders of record July 
lst. Alimited number ot shares will be 
sold until July 1st, at $65 per share. This 
stock will bring par before Jan. 1st, 
1891. 

Send for circular. 

JOHN EATON, President, 

Room 30, Equitable Building, Boston. 


THE LEWIS INV FSTMENT CO. 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 
CAPITAL PAID UP $140.0 
Cc —.. Investinents in the esl conserv _™ field 
in the West. Six Per Cent. Guaranteed First_Mort- 
wages, Six Per Cent Debenture Bonds. Fifteen 
ears’ successful Sayer mance. a for pamphiets. 
GEORGE H. LEWIS, Preside 
ROBERT P. MAY NAKD, Secretary. 
EDWARD HAMMETT, 
(Late of Lincoln National Bank, Chicago ) 
Room 15, 108 Washington St., CHICAGO, 


REAL ESTATE, 
(INVESTMENT, SECURITIES. 


States managed nterest collected. 
Correspondence invited 


United States Trust Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 
NOS. 45 and 47 WALLSTREET, 
Capital and Surpius 


EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS. 


This compan +: a legal depositery for moneys paid 
tate coust, aD authorized to act as guardian oF 
trus 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 

five days’ notice. and will be entitled to interest for 

the whole time they may remain with the company. 
Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, and 

women unaccustomed to the transaction of busin 

as well as religious and benevolent institutions, wi 

find this company a convenient depository for money. 


JOHN 4. STEWART, President. 
GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8. CLARK. Second Vice-President 


TRUSTEES: 

Gro. HENRY WARREN, 

GEORGE BLISs. 

WILLIAM LIBBEY. 

JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 

EDWARD COOPER. 

W. BAYARD CUTTING. 

CHARLES 5. SMITH. 

WILLIAM KOCKEFELLER. 

ALEXANDER E. ORR 

HENRY E. LAWRENCE. WILLIAM H. Macy JR., 

ERASTUS CORNING. Wm. D. ~LOANE. 

JOHN HARSEN KHOADES, GUSTAV H. SCHWAB 

ANSON PHELPS STOKES. FRANK LYMAN 

ROBERT B. MINTURN. GEORGE F. VisTOR. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 


Lou!Is G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


YAQUI WA ‘Phe most promising young city in Western 
regon, Fine Harbor. Trans-continental 
railroad termiuus and natura! outlet for Oregon prod- 
ucts. Pr roperty rapidly sdvancirg. You can make 
money! We sell lots at $6@ and upwerds, on easy 
terms. For full information write to Pertiand and 
Y aqui na Bay L and Co.. 102 Sd ~t., Portland, Ore. 


WIL8uUN G. HUNT. 
CLINTON GILBERT, 
DANTEL D. LORD, 
SAMUEL ssean. 
James Lo 

Wm. WALTER PHELPS, 
D. WILLIs J AMES, 
JOHN J. ASTOR. 

JOHN A. STEWART 


ACOMA Realty. Choice investments made for non 
residents ; 25 to 100 per cent.can be realized 
witnin next year. Lots from $100 and ac Tg “yr 
upward. Improve ed property rented now for 10 
rent. Meade the increase in city and country propert oo 
Ranches, garden, fruit, hop, farm, iron and co lands, 
mining properties. Write E. F. Russell & Co. , Tacoma, Wash. 








* There is more money made from the increased 
value of real extate from year to year, than in any 
one business.” 


OULD many persons having sums of money 
from ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS to 
TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS, realize 
that a few of their enterprising neighbors have 
changed their investments from small dividend 

paying securities to investme ts in CHOICE prop- 
erties in thriving, growing Western Cities, and 
re receiving profits of from Fifteen to Fifty per 
cem per annum, surely they wou!d not be slow 
to investigate the opportunities which KEA Re 
NEY.NEBRASK A, offers, not only asa place 
of residence and business, but of Safe, Sound 


ecurity to an investor? 
How would you like to live in a community of 


12,000 souls, where good churches, bigh grade 
schools and pleasant homes abound, having all 
the advantages and conventences of modern 
cities, such as City Water works, Electric lights, Elec- 
tric street railways, Sewerage, Gas, Telegraph, Tele- 
phone, etc., etc., ata 
igher altitude, with clear air, pure water and 
excellent drainage, and where fishing, boating, 
bathing and steam-boat riding can be indulged 
in? Kearney offers all of the above. 

Our city also possesses the great advantages accru- 
ing toacommunity, having a large water power de- 
veloped and utilized for manufacturing purposes, 
and is destined to become the great manufacturing 
city of the Plains. Prices of real estate are low. 
Actual v.lues higher. Investigate and invest now. 

Experience and acquaintance with this section en- 
able us to make judicious investments. 

Write for information to 


HENDERSON & SCOUTT, 
Kearney, Nebraska. 
A1 EASTERN AND WESTERN REFERENCES. 





“It is vain to put wealth within the reach of him 
uho will not stretch out his hand to take.”—Dr. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


DULUTH INVESTMENTS 
GUARANTEED; 8 per cent. and 1-2 Profits 
Send postal asking for references and particulars 
C. E. RICHARDSON, I'5 Palladio, Daluth, Minn 


EDWIN D. INGERSOLL, 


DEALER IN 


DENVER REALESTATE 


JACOBSON BUILDING, DENVER, COLO. 
202 Broadway, New York, 
Cash LLY x 
Correspondence in vited. Retereuces furnished, 











TRINIDAD. 


W. CAPEL SMYTHE, 
REAL ESTATE AND INVESTMENTS, 
TRINI“ AD, COLORADO. 


The best town in the West to invest in Real Estate. 
First mortgage loans on improved business prop- 
erties 3t0 > years at 6 rcent. net to uvestors, Its 
coal and frou tands are practically inexhaustible 
send for pamphlet and map. 


(od me Cam N08 9) FN 


FOR SAFE CITY MORTGAGES ‘ 


8% 9.%,10 %. 


9 
Address THOMAS & COMPANY, Bankers 


STATE®" WASHINGTON J 


Many | men can look back and see 
how they might have invested to 
their profit in Chicago, Minneapolis 
or Kansas City. How many will look 
ahead and invest in some future great 
city? WHERE? SIOUX FALLS. 

In 1878 its population num- 
ROPE. nccccccoceseesscccssee Uw 

In 1888 its population 
SURGE... occccacees 06000000 eeee 

In 1889 its population was. .15,000 
It is a Railroad Center. 

It is a Commercial Center. 

It is a Manufacturing Center. 

It has a fine water power. 

It has exhaustless quarries of the 
finest building stone in the world. 
Capital invested in new manufactur- 
ing industries for the year 1890, 
already reaches $1,000, 000. 

Come and see for yourself, or write 
to 


THE NORTHWESTERN INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota, 
WM. 8. WILLIAMS, Hartford, Conn 


YOU CAN MAKE MONEY. 


No city offers better inducements for safe real es- 
tate investments than Denver. Colorado. We offer 
residence lots within one mile of State Capitol Build 
ing for $4 each. Sure to doubie in value very soon 
Write for maps and references. #)00.(0 first mort- 
gage. § per cent. paper for sale. 


R.W.SPEER4&CO., Denver, Colo. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 


2i4 and 216 Broadway. 
Entrance through the Bank. 













6x CITY MORTGAGES 7, 


ON 


IMPROVED DENVER PROPERTY. 
COMPLETED LUANS Ready for Delivery. 
Interest paid at N.Y. office 
FRANCIS L. HINE, 96 Broapway, N. Y 
AGENT FOR 


MeIntosh & Mygatt, Bankers, 


Denver, Colorado 


Wisner nele Sam and Aunt Columbia think, ete re) 
WU ASHINGTON nee ricweityawtcn sews tie Wash 


8°. M.H. Fitch & Son8’. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS, 


Twenty years’ residence 
Banking and Keal Estate. 

Loans made on the most conservative basis for non- 
residents. to net investors & percent. Payable semi 
anneay 

We invite correspondence, and can submit convine- 

ing fects and figures. 

Keferences: Chase National Bank, 
any Bank io Pueblo, Col. 


8”. PUEBLO, COLORADO. 8”. 


JNO. C. AVERY, 
115 Broadway, New York. 


Large experience in 


New York, or 





WESTERN 
INVESTMENTS 
A SPECIALTY. 


Prominentiy connected with conservative financial 
operations throughout the West for many years, 
every investment, without exception, proving profit- 
able and satisfactory WRITE FOR | REFERENCES. 








Real estate in this ¢ ity y and + vic inity is ad- 
vancing. I am familiar with the ruling 
prices for the past twelve years, and I ad- 
vise my customers and others who have con 
fidence in my judgment to buy now. I con- 
tinue to make loans netting eight per cent, 

Reference by permission to The Christian Union or 
THe IND*PENDENT, New York City, or Lockwood 
National Bank, San Antonio, Texas. 

E. B. CHANDLER, SAx AnyToN10, Tex. 


DENVER. 


Invest now and receive quick profits, 
We invest capital, sell bonds and secured 6,7, and 8 
per cent. paper, and negotiate ioans for non-residents. 
Hundreds have made money under our direction 
and have never seen the property. 





Write us for opportunities. References: National 


ks of Denver. 
Wolfe, Webb and Chittenden Investment Com- 
2 17th Bt. 





IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


The Debentures issued by this Com pany are recog- 
nized by Investors seeking perfect security instead 
of high rate of interest, as among the safest invest. 
ments offered to the public. 

Refers to 
Messrs. Hiram Dewing & Son, New York City, 
Messrs. Morton, Bliss & Co., New York City. 

Geo. G. Williams, —- of the Chemical National 

Bank, New York Cl ty. 

F. D Gray. Eeq.. of the National Safe Deposit Com 

pany, Chica 1. 

F. A, Smith. | Esq. . No. 45 Milk St., Boston, Maas, 
mt. the Savings Banks and Investors throughout 

e¢ ha . 

Gasssapendense Solicited. 

JOHN M, OWENS, President. 


1. A. COFFIN, Trensurer, 


THE MIDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY. 





MIDDLETOWN OONN, 
PAID CAPITAL, ..... 600,000, 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of Ist mortgages with the Union Trust 
Company of New York. Amount of issue 
limited by Law. Connectiout Trustees, 
Kaecutora, ete..can invest in these bonds. 

SOUTHERN OPPORTUNITIES. 

ATTENTION is called to the large advertise- 
ment of the Nortolk & Western Railroad which 
appeared in THe INDEPENDENT of June Sth, 
headed "Tc Those Looking tor Manufacturing 
Sites in the South,” giving details of desirable 
locations for fifteen different kinds of manu- 
factures. contiguous to unlimited bard wood, 
pig iron, bar iron, coke, semi-bituminous coal, 
gas coal, glass sand, cotton and wool. The New 
South offers golden opportunities. 

For further information as to freight rates 
and sources of supply of raw materials, maps 
of the Norfolk & Western Kailroad and its ex- 
tensions now under construction, and pam- 
phlets descriptive of the territory tributary to 
its lines, apply to A. POPE, Ge neral Freight 
Agent, Roanoke, Va., or to 


CHAS. G. EDDY. 
Vice-President, N. & W. Ry. 


NO RTHWESTERN 
GUARANTY LOAN C0, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 

Capital paid in, e $1.000,000 00. 
Debentures, Short-time Notes, Instalment Bonds, 
‘orrespondence solicited, 

L. F. MENAGE, President 
THOMAS LOWRY, 
A.J. DEAN  Vice-Pres'ta 
wos STRE ETER,‘ 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 


By reference oa maps % rit United States and Can- 
ada. you will see that Dt UTH is the same distance 
from Buffaio, and all por by ba by water, as Chicago; 
and being more than 300 MILES F) ART bit 
WEST, ithasa much larger tributary country, which 
is inthe infancy of development, Duluth is increas- 
ing in population at the rate of nearly TEN THOU. 

Nia year, and such wonderful growth insures 
a rapid advance in real estate. Write for reading 
mater, and if you wish to invest, tell us how mach, 
and we wil send full a with mapas, ete, 

Cc. E. LOVETT & CC uluch, Minn. 


INVESTMENTS IN COUNTY ORDERS 


In amounts from $100 to $25,000. All property in the 
county responsible for payment. Bear 7 Per Cent, 


interest. 
& ANGELL, 





DARLING 
FARCO, NORTH DAKOTA. 


MERCANTILE LOAN & TRUST CO., 


501-503 Delaware St., Kansas City, Mo, 


WE DEAL IN 
MORTGAGE LOANS, COMMERCIAL PAPER, 
BANK STOCKS AND MUNICIPAL BONDS 


make loans for cor porations and individual investors, 
bearing * per cent. 7 per cent. and + per cent, 

References: National Bank of Kansas City; Firs 
National Bank of New York; First. National Bank 
of Chicago; Maverck National Bank, of Boston. 


10% SYNDICATE INVESTMENTS 10% 


With assured large profits, 


8% REAL ESTATE BONDS 8% 


With guaranteed interest and profits. 


8% FIRST MORTGAGES 8% 


City Property, Principal and Interest guaranteed 
secured as are no other mortgages in the market, 


Send for Company Kecord and Circulars, 


THE WINNER INVESTMENT CO,, 
WILLIAM H, PARMENTER, 
Gener al Agent. 50 State t., Boston, Mass, 


IRRIGATION ‘INSURES 
crops in Colorado. Sure crops make safe loans. 4 
loans are on irrigated tarms*, and are SAFE, 
uarantee 7 per © ont. ene payment of Principal when 


ao THtE COLO “ORADO. FARM OAN CO 
witable, — ding «> Taber had 
R. KE. ORC COP. Me SEL. Prone 
F. ¢ PATTE RSC Nn wore i anage 





NVER 


DE 
REAL ESTATE tien ceer ot denver ineneap- 


er then land the same dirtance from the center 
of any city of its size and importance in Ame 
Every customer who has purch 1 Estate of us 
during the vast five years nas made a profitable in- 
vestment. Many who have never seen the property 
Say oar in from three to five years, 

‘day information furn'shed upon % 


Vat é CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT co 


20 s56SEsa 


bd =~ loss to investors a good renson for buying 
the Debenture Bonds and Morigage Loans of the 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $400,000, 


10000. Highest rate of iptorest 
nistent 7 th choicest security. Pamphiets free. “nae 


ress 
E. 8. Capen oF A. L, ORMBBY. / 


ue wisn Siebr save Lrangom 
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Large Bodies of Agricultural 
Timber and Mineral Lauds tor 
sale in Arkansas, Mississippi, Al- 
abama and Tennessee. Corre- 
spondence solicited, 


FREEMAN & BRINKLEY, 
36 Madison St... Memphis, Tenn. 
REFERENCYS: Latham, Alexander & Co., New 
York: Union & Planters’ Bank, dlemphis, Tenn 


NORTH RIVER BANK 


Safe Deposit Vaults. 


CORNER OF GREENWICH AND DEY STREETS, 
Securities and Valuables Deposited for 
Safe Keeping. 

SAFES TO RENT FROM $ UPWARD. 


vous Lopes from ¥ A M.to5 p.m. Entrance through 
the Bas 


CA i An investment of this amount 
$ balance §§ per month without 
interest, will surely net the purchaser of 
lots in 24 boulevard addition to Helena, 


Montana, 100 per cent. within a very short 
time. One of the best located suburban properties in 
the city. Prices of lots 256x120 only 630 to 4; corner 
lots 8 Write for maps and full particulars, sent 


free. Address JNO. &. M. NEILL, HELENA, MONT, 


By, CUARANTEED Ax» 
° 








ONE-HALF THE PROFIT ITs. 

We lnvest money in Real Estate in Seattle 

and Vicinity, take tithe in your name and 

see when good prices can be realized. We auree to 

turn plo you the principal, 8 per cent. interest and 

half all profits. Long experience by investors 

wattle show that they have never failed to realize 

handsomely. Investments made of Large or Small 

Amounts. We refer, among others, to Puget Sound 

National Bank, Seattle and Guarantee Loan and 

rrust_ Co., Seattle. Send for full particulars te 
Siunith & Me ‘Cargar, Henttle, w achington, 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Specially Selected Mortgage Loans to Net 
sender 7 and S per Cent.—Pertect Titles. 
Choice Real Estate, improved and inimproved, 
for investors All inquirie 8 cheertuliy answered, 
Write us in regard tothe Columbia lavestment Co. 

Best of references furnished, 


M YERS & WHIPPLE. 






oO First mortgage loans on Tacoma inarer ed 
property. Tacoma has a population of at 

( least 5,000 and is rapidly growing. Loans 

made ona conservative basis on'y. Lots 

in desirable sub-divisions for sale at $100 

and upws ards sure to realize a large ad- 

vance. Reference, Washington National Bank. for 
maps and particulars, with full information, address 
K. N. OUIMETTE, Tacoma, Wash. 


DENVER | 
RANKS AMONG THE FIRST 


of Western cities for real estate investments and 
loans. It is no longer necessary for Eastern capital 
as totake 5 ~ S e vp on so hae gd foe Laaneee. 
winess solic tor 
THE HICKS a. BAILEY ‘INVEST ME wT COMPARY, 
leat HPAHOGE Mi.g Deuv vle 

Referenc , " Ht IND#&PENDENT, P eople’ 8 Savinge 

and Deposit Bank. Denver 


JOHNSON, McLAUGHLIN & BROWN. 
First Mortgage Loans. 


Highest testimonials of good standing. Thoro igh 
experience. cone saree of interest. Choice West ro 
inv oH ots. 


HNSON, “Mol AUQHLIN & BROWN, 


Hastings, Neb. > 


J. M. JAMIES?N & COMPANY, 


EAL ESTATE AND INVESTMENTS. 
odie e¢ 1757 Champa St., Deuver, c ole, 

improved inside city reat estate a specialt 

Private residences and business blocks Datte and 
rented or sold. 

Capital invested faithfully and with greatest care 
in improved tnside or unimproved outside ci:y prop- 
erty 


8% REAL RGRATE 9x 
a. a 


y ment of terest 
Firstc ae bank  feterene on. 


F. A.A. WI ‘Ms 
105 East Mute Ntreet, Trintdad: Colorado, 


VARTERLY REPORT OF THENORTH 
KIVER BANK, on the morning of Saturday, the 
lith day of June, Iswo 


RESOURCES 
7 and discounts, less que trom direc- 











tor . 
Due. frou directors..... eens ‘ 
Overdralts, an per se hedule......... 

Due trom trust companies, state and 
national banks, as per schedule........ 

Janking-house and lot, as per 

schedule . 
Otherreatestate, as ‘pel ‘ 





20RD 24 


75.000 00 





° 19,165 62— 
Bonds and mortgages, as per sachedule.. 
Stocks and bonds, as per schedule. 
BPOOU®.. oes secevesees vss ssssessseeccsonces 
United States legal-tender notes and c ir- 
culating notes of national banks 
Cash_itema, viz. 
Bills and checks for the 
next day's exchanges..... 
Other items carried as 
cash, as per achedule.... 
Loss and expense, viz: 
Current expenses 
Uxchange......... 


4,165 #2 
9.120 OU 
47.000 00 
10,733 5 


14,0 00 


Blvd 4 
183,024 90 2, 7 24 





26,244 24 


§ 9,171 w 





BERRA, cccvcccas eoceere pecseae 
LIABILITIES. 


Capital stock paid in, in cash........ $240,000 00 





Surplus CUNA.........ccsccccocsccescees WSed SI 
Undivided p profits, viz.: 

OS RTT $48,152 OF 

Interest. pecnes ee 4iy 24 

Other profits 25 8 48817 27 





Due depositors as follows, viz 
Deposits subject to check... $2,547.10 f4 
Demanu certificates of de- 

MEncne coccqectes- ceocesece 7.500 64 
Certified checks..... ....... 58,035 04 — 
Due pes com panies, state ont — al 





2,012,780 52 


177,001 80 
Sst Ov 60 


Total 8 139,171 90 30 
STATE OF New YORK, C oewey or yay Tour, 88.. 

. GEDNEY, President, and R. INGER- 
SOLL, Cashier, of the NOK TH RIVER BANK, a bank 
located and doing business at No.187 Greenwich Street, 
in the city of New York, in said county, being duly 
sworn, each for himself. says that the foregoing re- re- 
port, with the schedule accompan zing “ the same, is. 
all reapecta, a true statement of the condition of the 

said bank before the transaction of any business on the 
lith day of June, 18W, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief; and they further say that the business of 
said bank has been transacted at the location named, 


bark 
U npaia dividends 








Severally subscribed and 

nents, the isth day of June, 1890, before AS 
JOHN Ff BAKE 

N Public, kings Goubty. 

Certificate filed in New York County 





NEBRASKA, JOAN AND, TRUST 00 


c apical, Surplus, $130,000. 
t Mortgage Kea! Estate Loans made and guaran- 
om Debentures issue “dd by the Company, secured by 
First Morteages heid by trustees. (nierest payable 
at the Chgmical Naticral Bank, New Yorn. No 
better seo@rities offered investors Bestof Eastern 
and Western references furnished it desirea. Cor- 

respondence veqpened. Write for partic ulars. 
A. L. CLARKE. Pre . WEBSTER, Treas. 
O.M. Mc ELMINN EY, Vice: Pres.C “P. W eusTck,Cashier. 

rWwInd & 18 Wall St Agents. 

A. SMITH. ri MINK Street, Boston 


Notice to Investors. 


The undersigned call your attention to a safe and 
reliable place to invest your money Kearney, Ne- 
braska, is a growing city in the West and will be the 
largest manufacturing city between Omaha and Ven- 
ver. owing to Its laree water power. Kearney is the 
only city in the United States of 12,000 population that 
has ten miles of Electric Railway in operation and 
under construction, ten miles of sewer and twenty 
miles of water mains. Kearney hasgrown from 4,000 
to 12,000 population In tive years. For full particu. 
lare and printed maps address 


The Kearney Land aud Investment Co., 
KEARNEY, NEBRASKA. 


WM. GORDON, 


Real Estate and Investments in 
SLtOUX CITY, IOWA, 
THE CORN PALACE CITY OF THE WORLD. 
Population, 45,000. 


Acts as agent for capitalists in making safe and 
protitable investments. Write for intormation. 


(QUA AKTE Ar x REPORT OF THE ORI- 
‘ NTAL .onthe moraing of Saturday the 
lath day of in he 

RESOURCES 
Loans and discounts, less due from dl- 


rectors . $1,766,168 61 
Due from dire < tors. . encase ‘ 4 000 OU 
Overdrafts, as per sch nia cada mis 16 
Due from trust companies, state and na- 
tional banks, as per schedule...... 186,LAS 45 
Banking-house and lot, as 
per schedule 7 $90,000 (0 
Other real estat e, as per 
schedule..... v0 00 
80 900 00 


Stoc 4 and bonds, as per scheduie...... 
PPOCIO. 005 cecececsrgeeeecsees seeeseeseseseeee 
t nited States legai-tender notes, and 


299.%"2 00 
114,469 5u0 


circulating notes of national banks.... 157.520 00 
Cash items, viz. 
Bills and checks for the 
next day’s exchanges... . $174,308 41 
Other items carried as 
cash, as per schedule.... 980 27 19 
‘ 





Current expenses 15,155 4 


Total...... ®. say ow 44 





$200.000 00 
Pt Ci caccsecndeged 60 eents 300,000 00 


Undivided profits, viz. 





BOGUS, 0c ccccsccsccsceces . $37,107 O4 
Rent eeee 
Inter 
Other profits. 
— 101,258 3S 
Due depositors as follows, viz.: 
Deposits subject to check. #2.104, 415 #1 
De 9m certiticates of de- 
pos k 1,590 00 
Ce title dc ‘hee ks. 4 
- = 2,146 Se St 





CRED GIVURIMOR, 6c ccccccccssovcccvocce 15 
Total. cimesesaneeeneuaus as 82,549,010 4 
STATE OF NEW YORK. COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 8s. 
CLINTON W. STARKEY, President, and NELSON 
G.AYRES, Casnier,of the ORIENTAL BANK, a bank 
locatea and doing business at No. 122 Bowery, in the 
city of New York, in sald county, being duly sworn, 
each for himself, says that the foregoing report, 
with the schedule accompanying the same, is, in all 
respects, atrue statement of the condition of the 
said bank before the transaction of any business on 
the ith day of June, 1990, to the best of his 
knowledge and beliet; and they further say that the 
business of said bunk has been transacted at the 
location named, and not elsewhere; and that the 
above report is made in compliance with an official 
notice received from the Superintendent of the Bank- 
ing Department, designating Saturday, the 4th day 
of June, 180. as the day on which suca report shall 


ve Thade. 
CLINTON W. STARKEY, President. 
NELSON G. AYRES, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both depo- 
nents, the tith day of June, = before ey 
Kk. Kew 
Notarv Pubile. SNe Ww York % ounty 





Q' UARTERL Y REPORT OF THE MOUND NT 
MORRIS BANK on the morning of Saturday, 
the lath day of June, 1800 
ESOU RCES 

Loans and Gummi less due from di- 
rectors ° © oe eeee ceceseccces 
Due from directors ........css.sscecesseees 
Due from trust companies, state and 


$2,289,758 59 
26,2046 a7 






national banks, as ver scnedule. 34,763 8A 
Bankiog-house and lot, as per se hecule. 131,09) 76 
Stocks and bonds, as per schedule....... 262 


Specie OSes eeccresees Coesesroocooocecce 92. Sos OF 

U.S. iegai-tender notes and circulat- 
ing notesof national banks..... 

Cash items, viz.: Bilis and 
checks for the next day's ex- 
GROTIIEB, ccccccses ¢ < coccevcce 
Other items ¢ arried as cash 
as per schedule 

Loss and expense,.v 


19,695 00 





SY II 900 04: nacvoccenecnaga 1,206 53 
Assets not included under any of the 
above heads, viz E 
Furniture and fixtures.............. . 8,424 2 
Tota’. é ee 2,997 205 45 


(ABILITIES 
Capital stock paid x in cash. 
Surplus fund...... 
Undivided profits, viz. 


$100.00 (0 
250,000 Ou 


Discount. eeece 85,745 67 
Exchange ase sevoceees ae 
luterest....... nontinehenees 2.41 5% 





Other profits oe 
Due depositors as follows, viz,: 

Deposits subject to a ar - $2,243,482 20 

— certificates of de- 


11,628 35— 17,669 51 





pos - 83,582 31 
( sereitied checks . 








soe 0,478 54— 2,567,945 14 

Due trust companies, state 

and national banks, as per 

BCNEOGUIE..... 1.0. cer eeescceeces $112.27 
Due private bankers and 

brokers, as perschedule..... 24D 2,297 22 
Due Treasurer of the State of New 

Wisebesdeckasuc “0 


Amount due not inc juded under ‘any of 
the above heads, viz.: 
Cashier's checks outstand- 





$59,115 46 
isd 00— o8,299 40 


Total 

STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF New Yo 

JOSEPH M. DeVEAU, President, and THOMAS 
W. ROBINSON, Cashier, of the MOUNT MORK- 
Ris BANK, a bank iovated and doing business at No. 
& East One Hundred and Twenty-fiftn Street. in the 
city of New York, in said county,being duly sworn, each 
for himself, says ae o ieroget report, witn the 
schedule accompanyin, e same, is, in all peaporte 
a true statement of the qondition of the said bank be- 
fore the ppeqenciien of any business on the I4tn day of 
June, 130, e best of = knowledge and be- 
lief; and they  terthersay that th 
has been transa cted at the location named, and not 


Saturday, the léth day € —_ as the day on 
which such report shall be 
JOS. M. Dev ‘EAU. President 


HOS. W. ROBLNSON, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both depo- 
nents, the 16th et ore —_- ~~ ~irese a ae 


Notary Public No. "say: New van York Cx County. 





—— 


U Pon. REPORT OF THE BANK 
fF AMERICA, on the morning of Saturday, 
the Mth f of June, 1800: 
ESOURCES 
1 and discounts less aue from dtree- 





ineadbaebahhhes ebedoewets couesa 12,454,271 M4 
Duet! TT ctnneb ubiseaneuaieanees 84,000 OU 
Scat sikhesbseniubescagewosesecces it bt 
Due from oe Soeagnnen, state and na- 

tional ban 1,087,090 30 
Banking- house and iot.. ‘ 1,000,007 00 
Stocks and bonds......... ‘ soe esse 42,000 Ou 

Spette Ra = —; 
United | ‘States’ ‘legal tender notes and 

circulating notes of national banks... W389 UO 


Cash items, viz.; Bills aod checks for 
the next day's exchanges. .$f 932.904 b4 
Other items ca: ried as cash... 84,151 O2— 7 O16 115 * 86 


eT RO Ln RT $25,665,948 7 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid ia in cash.. 
ee ttactareiedbess sbennberseeceose 
( ndivided poten (MEE). ..-- eee eeeeceees 
Due de itors as follows, viz. 
Deposits subject to check.. 871,305 O09 
De — certificates of de- 
cecceccoecece oe ee 


$3, 000.000 00 
ast 3,626 4l 





al 
9 U2— 14,651,903 42 
Due trust. companie 4, state and national 





Ud tights nacdvihiinbiiniiabiiieniegesss 3.654 787 48 
Cashier's checks Cutetansing. Leneeuces: ene 329,008 40 
Unpaid dividends. 4,553 00 

enbdthecsdnencngushqnnsspecdessnenseen $23,6°3. coe 7 


STATS OF New YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YO 

WILLIAM H. PERKINS, President, and DAL AS 
B. PKAT oT, Cashier of the Bank of America, 4 bank 
located and doing business at Nos. 44 and 4 Wall 
“treet, in the city of New York. tu said county, being 
duly sworn, each for himself, saith that the foregoing 
report is, in all respects, a true statement of the con- 
dition of the said bank before the transaction of any 
business on the Mth day of June, 1890. to the best of 
his knowédedge and belief; and they further say that 
the business of the said bank has been at the location 
named, and not elsewhere; and that the above re oort 
is made in compliance with an official notice received 
from the Superintendent of the Banking VLepartment 
designating Saturday,the Mth day of June, 159. as 
the day on which ane report shall be made. 

H. PERKINS, President. 
soaeh) DALLAS B. PRATT. Cashie 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both depo- 

nents, the Igth day of June, 189, before me 
JOHN KR, O'HALLORAN, 
otary Public, Kings County, 
Certificate filed in. New York County. 


UA BreRLy REPORT OF THE ELEV- 
ENTH W D BANK on the morning of Satur- 


day, the Mth om a June, 1890: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and dissent, less due from di- 







Due frum state and national banks.. 












Banking-house and lot............. ° 

Other real estate....... .. 3 
Stocks and bonds...... 44,528 75 
Sven deenennetncnansadessusuceovetenceers 29,715 
U.s. legal-tender notes and circulating 

notes of national banks...............+.+ 74,525 0 
Bills — checks for the next day’s ex- 

GROREEB, 000 00cccceses 56,121 98 
ey Carried as cash. ee 248 90 
PE GIES 0 woscvecnccesetccccccovces 12.571 14 

inascabaradnes abickinaemeniesenies $1,815,488 78 
LIABIL prime. 
Capital stock paid in, in cash $100,000 00 





Undivided protits, viZ. 





ere $20,255 21 
Exchange. . 15 77 
Interest....... oe 9,240 74 
Other profits.. 146,395 27— 176,087 09 


Dap depositors as follows, 


Deposits sublect te check.. $1,510,461 38 
—— “4 certiticates of - oe 
8,321 


pos 
comitiod checks. . 2v. oe S1-- 1,589) = 69 
PR I vcdceccvccccsecccese 2 60 








bbny > Op OO ON LE ON ver B15,488 78 8 
STA ¥ NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NE 
HENRY S STEERS, President, and C HAS. ‘S BROW N, 
Casaier, of the ELEVENTH WA RD BANK, a bank lo- 
cated and doing business at No. 147 Avenue D, in the 
city of New, York,in said county, being duly sworn,each 
for himseifysays that the foregoing report, with the 
schedule accompanying the same, is, in all ae. 
a true statement of the condition of the said bank be- 
fore the transaction of any peatpess on the 14th day of 
June, 1890, to the best of his knowledge and beliet; 
and they further a. that the business of said bank has 
been transacted at the location named, and not else- 
where; and that the above report is made in compil- 
ance with an official notice received from the Super- 
intendent of the nking Department designating 
Saturday, the Mth day of —_ 1590, as the day on 
which such report shall be mad 
HENRY STEERS, 1 Prestfent. 
CHAS. E. BR » Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to 4° ‘poth depo- 
nents, the Ifith day of June, 1890, — me, 
O& W. SWAINE 
Not Pubhie, Kings County. 
Certificate tiled in low ork County. 
VASTEGLY REPORT OF THE MUR- 
AY HILL BANK onthe morning of Saturday, 
the ute day of June, 1800: 
RESOU RCES. 
Loans and discounts, less due from di- 
rectcrs. « $1,652,389 16 
109.000 ¢ 

















Due trom direcw ” 
Overdrafts, as per schedule 514 62 
Due trom trust companies, state and na- 

tional banks, as per schedule............ 189,753 46 
Other real estate, 1s per schedule.... 16,159 84 


Gonds and mortgaces, as per schedule 6,824 48 











Stocks and bonas as per schedule.. 1,573 95 
specie 25,400 75 
United states legai-tender petee and cir- 

culating notes of national banks........ 87,222 00 
Cash items, viz.: Bills and checks for 

the next dauy’sexchanges.......... .. . 95,744 29 
Other items carried as cash, as per 

schedule. . . 1,4u8 14 

Lossand ¢ xpense-, 
Ce i cnn se cescercccscceccscecee 21,719 80 


Assets pot includea unm er any of the 
above heads, viz. 
Furniture and fixtures.... 


8,578 57 
Suspense account.. 6,755 


eceecesess isiniadeenuuce 155 80 
ED divuuniecindesnnieabsiouiacien 339,429 66 
LIABILITIES. 











Capital stock paid in, in cash.. $100,000 00 
Surplus fund 250,000 00 
Unatvided profits, viz.: 
Discount 
98,409 09 


Due depositors as follows: 
Deposits subject tocheck...... 
—— certificates of 4d 


1,168 44 





Due trust compan. 
and national banks, as or 
BORGER: 000 cccccccvscccessees 19,654 71 
—_—_ 1,940,871 57 
Seveddcasevescooceoccccs 149 00 


Mi ctecnconnstenssqnbocereeovenaesacees p2.ne4: 4 29 66 
oraTe or New YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK,3s 
WILLIAM A. DARLING, President, and ALBER T 
H. GALE, Cashier. of the MURRAY HILL BANK, a 
bank located and doing business at No. 760 Third 
Avenue, in the city of New York, in said county, being 
duly sworn, each for himself, says that the foregoing 
report, with the schedule accompanying the same, is, 
in all respects, a true statement of the condition of 
the said bank before the transaction of any business on 
the lith day of June, 18, tothe best of his knowledge 
and [+ and they further say that the business of 
said bank been transacted at the location named, 
and not elsewhere; = that the above report is made 
in compliance with an official notice received from 
the superintendent of the panaing Department, des- 
yay Saturday, the Mth day of June, 1890, as the 
on which such eva. shall be made. 
%. 4. DARLING, President. 


ALE, C; 
Severally subscribed and 2 testa 73 ‘oth depo- 
nents, the léth day ot June, before me, 
OMAS DARLING. 
Notary Publie, 











ae 





Qua RLY STATEMENT OF BANK 
OF bitty METROPOLIS, ou the morning of Sat- 
urday, June Mth, 1800: 


RESOURCES. 





Loans and discounts. . $4,282.08) 42 
Loans and discounts due from directors. 114.000 Oo 
SED necscccanteces L441 55 
Due from t banks.. ; : meat 454.19 25 
a. «cat saakdembslanssmen 15,454 68 
Real estate.. A ee Ae BR 4,000 00 
Stoc MITE nc. oacsacearasadhacdne 109.950 00 
Msn 00ss0ctasncceseseccosess 976,69 9 


v s. legal- tender notes: aed circulating 
notes of national ban 

Exchanges. . : 

Other items........ ....... con eve 

Expenses.......... innit te aiaiaiidaliiniatalg ad 512 7 





Desh oulic biicmatiaidoriedetiei da ~ $6,824, £85 9 





IIIT 1.0. ica eonseaeconntacubene $300,000 00 
Surplus. ... 300,000 00 
ER cacseccsnese 
Interest j 
Other profits 32,457 26 

239,250 45 


Deposits subject to check. 
Certificates of deposit..... 
Certified checks.............. 


#481, 831 8S 
4 46 
3 





Due to banks... 
Due to bankers 
Dividends unpaid 





Cashier's checks outstanding............. 728 Wes 
City Camem, 6 mOs CHG...... cc ccccccccccccccce 00 UO 
Tota $6,824 588 95 





TATH ro Yo ry OF NEW YORK, 48. 
STHRODORE ‘ROGERS, € ashier, of BANK OF THE 
METROPOLIS, a wanking aesociation located and 
duing business at New York. in said county, being 
auly sworn, saith that the foregoing is, in all re- 
spects, 4 true statement of the condition «f the said 
bank before the transaction of any busiress on the 
morning of Saturday, the fourteenth day of June, 
one thousand eight hundred and ninety, in respect 
to each and every of the items and particulars 
above specified. according to the best of his knowl- 
edge and belief; and that the business of the said 
bark has been and ts transacted atthe location afore- 
said: and KOBERT SCHELL, the President, is ab- 
sent, and cannot join in Re repor 
HEO. ROGERS, Cashier. 
Subscribed and eaten! tty deponent, the 16th day 
of June, 1-9. DWARD C. EVANS. 
Notary Public (No. 47), N.Y. Co. 
UCARTERL ¥ wi BrPRt OF THE BOW- 
EKY BANK OF NEW Rk, on the morning 
of saturday, the Lath day of jong 1st: 
ESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts, as per schedule. .... $° 
Due from directors “ 









825 16 
aU 






Overdrafts, as per 295 py 
Due from trust companies, 8 
tional banks, as per schedule....... =. 452 93 


Other real estate. as per schedule.......... 18.045 il 








Bonde and mortgages, as per schedule £0,743 16 
Stocks and bonds, as per schedule 52,200 WO 
SPOCIE.... 00. eee ceeeeereeeeeseeceeececeeseesees Si 055 20 
U. s. legai-tender notes ‘and circulating 
notes of national banks................... 13.270 10 


Cash items viz.: Bills and checks for the 
DORE GAY'S CRERAMMOS 2000. ccces 00s veces 
= items carried as cash, as doped sched- 


156,775 05 








LIABILITIE 
Capital stoc® paid cg in cash. 
Surplus fund ... 
Undivided protits, 











Discount $57 2 
Intefest....... il, 491 19 
Other profits 150,624 YY— 219 480 lO 


Due depositors as follows, viz 








Deposits subject to check. a.7ae ese it 
Demand certificates of deposit. 600 00 
COUGIION CRBOCEB, 0.0 sccccce cecccece e 1,954 28 
GE CDS wnsacceesdewedesnen sauwes 276 12 
5 eee ee $5,553,058 61 


STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 83.. 

aeeee” HAMILTON, Vice- org ay ey F.C. 

YHEW. Acting Cashier. ot tne BOWER Y BANK of 

Netw YORK. a bank located and doing business at No. 
62 Bowery, in the city of New York, in said county, 
being duly sworn,each for himself, saith that the fore- 
going popert, with the schedule accompanying the 
same, is,in all respects, a true statement of the con- 
dition of the said bank before the transaction of any 
business on the léth day of June, Ik¥u, to ube best 
ef his knowledge and belief; and they further say that, 
the busiaess of said bank has been transacted at the 
location named, and not elsewhere; and that the 
above report ismade in compliance with an official 
notice received from the Superintendent of the Bank- 
ing Department designating Saturday, the l4th day of 
oe — as the day on which such report shall 

- “tic ‘HARD HAMILTON, Vice- Puestiens. 

MAYHEW, Acting Casnier. 

Sev- colle subscribed and sworn to y ae depo- 

nents, the I7th day of June, = before m 
VM.R. KUR 

wee... Public Gn N - Co. 


_ DIVIDENDS. 


as BANK OF NEW YORK,N.B. A., New YORK, 
Fune 19th, 18%,—The Board of Directors have 
this day declared a dividend of FIVE PER CENT, 
free from tax, payable on and after July Ist, 1890. 
The transfer books will be closed until that date. 
E. S. MASON, Cashier. 














TH CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK, ) 
Or THE C ITY OF New YORK, 
New YORK, June 20th, 1890, 
IFT Y- FIRST SEMI- ANAUA s DIVIDEND.—The 
Directors of this bank Soon this day declared a 
semi-annual dividend of THREE AND ONE-HALF 
PEK CENT., free from tax, out of the earnings of the 
pant six months, Dayabie on and after Tuesday, 
July Ist. The transfer books will be closed from 3 
o'clock P.M., June 2ith, until the morning of July 7th 
180. EDW’D SKILLAN, Cash er. 
THE IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL) 
BANK OF New YorRK 
ww YORK, June 20th, 1890. § 
A dividend of seven per cent. out of the earnings 
of the last six months has to-day been de — 
by this bunk, payable on the Ist day of July next. 
Th he transfer — will remain closed till that date. 
EDWAKD TOWNSEND, a asbier. 


IRVING NATIONAL BANK, / 
New Yorg, June 19th, 1890. > 
HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THIS BANK 
have this day declared a dividend of four (4) per 
cent., payable on and aiter the first day of July next, 
until which date the transfer books will remain 
closed. G. E. SOUPER, Cashier. 











THE MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK, % : 
EW YORK, June 2th, 18%. ‘ 
I IVIDEND.—THE DIRECTORS OF THIS BANK 
have this day declared a Dividend of THKEE 
PER CENT.. free of tax, payable on and after July 
Ist, 1890. 

Thetransfer books will remain closed until that 
date. CF. B. SCHENCK, Cashfer. 
NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVERS’ mene, 

New YOrK, June 2ist 
x 3 ae OF THIS BANK WAVE THIs 
eclared a Semi-annual Dividend of FOUR 
apr CENT. vable on and after July ist, 18. 
gg transfer’ ks we romete closed until that 
date WM. H. CHASE, Cashier. 


THE NATIONAL PARK BANK OF sow YORK, 


20. 
HE DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY Bec LARED 
a semi-annual dividend of tive pe gee 
the stock of this bank, payable on and Oiter, Tuly st, 
and the transfer beste will be closed until that date. 
GEORGE s. HICKOK, Cashier. 


HE NATIONAL SHOE AND LEATHER BANK 
of the CITy of New YorK, New YorK, June 
2th, 1890. 
SEVENTY-TUIRD DIVIDEND. 

The Directors of this Bank have this day declared 

a semi-annual dividend of FOUR (4) PER CENT., 

free of f tax, eae on and after July ist. 1890, until 
which date ud book will be closed. 

+ D, VAN VLECK, Cashier, 
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THE BANK OF AMERTC aC Ae : 
New Yor«K, June 20th, 1890, § 
MVE BOARD OF DIREC rORS HAVE THIS DaY 
I declared a semi-annuat ae ot FOUR (4) 
per cent., PAYABLE JULY Ist, 

The traaster books will be “ened FROM THIS 
DATE UNTIL JUL 5 it 1s90. 
LLA> #. PRATT, Cashier. 
URRAY HILL BARK. 

\ y YORK, June 17th, 1890. 
The Board of Biventeme hewe this day deciared a 
dividend of 4 per cent. - Dagasle ce and ie Cashter Ist 

1so0. A. H. GALE, Cashier. 


bai nemnet BANK 
w_Youk, June 2st, 1890. ; 
7ATH OC ONSEC Ti TV E DIVIDEND. 
MVHE BOARDOF DIRECTOKS HAVE His DAY 
declared a dividend of r!VE (5) per cent., from 
the earnings of the last six months, payable July lst, 
ISU. 
The transfer neste. will be closed until that shler, 
NELSON G. AYKES, Cashier, 


C'New Ns’ SAVINGS BANK OF THE © ITY OF OF 
New York, Nos. 56 and 58 Bowery, corner Canal 
SIXT fH SEMIeANNUAL DIVIDEND OF IN- 

fEKEST.—The trustees have orvered that interest 

atthe rateof THREE AND ONE-HALF (34%) PER 

CENT. per annum b- paid to cepositors on and after 

July 2ist, on ali sums of $5—and up to $3.000—which 

have remained on sone for three or six months 
ending June suth, 18% 

E WDAKD A. QUINTARD, President. 
HENRY HASLER, Secretary 
CHARLES W. HELp, Cashier. 


EMIGRANT 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS BANK, 
51 Chambers St., New York. 


New York, June 30th, 1890. 
DIVIDEN D.—The Trustees of this Bank 
have ordered that interest be paid to Depos- 
itors entitled thereto for the six months 
ending this date, at the rate of THREE AND 
ONE HALF 
sums up to the 


Dollars ($3,000). 


per cent. per annum on all 


limit of Three Thousand 
Interest will be credited under date of 
July 1st, and will be payable 
July 2ist. 

JAMES OLWELL, President. 
DAVID LEDWITH, Comptroller. 


MANHATTAN SAVINGS 


on and after 
Monday, 





INSTITUTION, 
New YORK, June Iith, 1890. 

- Qt SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 

~ The trustees of this institution have declared 
interest on all sums not exceeding $3,000 remaining 
on deposit during the three or six months ending on 
the 30th instant, atthe rate of THREE AND ONE- 
HALF PER CENT. per annum. payable on and after 
the third MONDAY in July next. 


EDWARD SCHELL, President. 
R.S. HAYWARD, Secretary. 





CHICAGO, ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS AND OMAHA} 
RAILWAY COMPANY, 

92 WALL ST.. NEW YORK, June 23d, 1690 

ON THE PRE- 


DIVIDEND OF 2 PER CENT. 
44% ferred stock of this company will be paid at this 
office an Monday July 2tst, 180. Transfer books of 
preferred and common stocks will close on Monday, 

June 30th, 159, and re-open ou Tuesday, July 22d, 1890. 

M. L. SYKEd, Treasurer. 

WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY,) 

New YorK, June ith, 1590. 5 
DIVIDEND NO. S87. 

The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly 
dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTEIL: PEK CENT. 
upon the capital stock of this company ‘from the net 
earnings of the three months ending June 4th inst., 
payable at the office of the Treasurer on and after 
the tith day of July next to shareholders of record on 
the Wth of June inst. 

The transfer books will be closed at 3 o'clock on the 
afternoon of June 2th inst., and reopened on the 
morning of the 2d of July next. 

R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 





HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


Hotel Brunswick 
BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, 
PRO PRIETORS. 


Union Square Hotel 


UNION SQUARE 
OORNER 15TH STREET NEW YORE 
DAM & DeREVERE Props. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS 
United States Hotel. 


SEASON OF 1899 OPENS JUNE 16TH, AND RE- 
MAINS OPEN UNTIL OCTOBER Ist. 


TOMPKINS GAGE & PERRY. 
EXCURSIONS. TRAVEL, ETC. 





























Commercial. 


THOMAS C. SLOANE. 


THomas C, SLOANE, a member of the 
well-known firm of W. & J. Sloane, of 
New York City, died at Lenox, Mass., on 
Tuesday, June 17th. He had been in poor 
health fora considerable period. He was 
graduated at Yale CoMege in 1868, and he 
and his brother Henry T. Sloane, who 
was graduated at the same college in 
1866,gave the money with which was 
built the Sloane Laboratory at Yale Col- 
lege, which they erected as a memorial of 
their father. Mr. Sloane entered his 
father's firm after graduation and was in 
active business until his death. He had 
’ been for several years before his death one 
of the Sorporation of Yale University. He 
was a man of high characterand of much 
business ability, and was very highly re- 
spected and esteemed by a large circle of 
personal friends. 





THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


THE market has been quiet in all its di- 
visions during the week, so far as cur- 
rent consumptive demands are concerned, 
but quite a lively business has been re- 
ported in goods for fall delivery. The ap- 
proach of the “‘stuck-taking” period caused 
local and interior jobbers to restrict their 
purchases, and commission agents have 
consequently been occupied chiefly in 
booking orders for the fall and delivering 
on previous transactions. Jobbers in turn 
have found their trade interfered with by 
the prospect of bargains to be picked up 
by their customers at the forthcoming 
semi-annual clearance sales commencing 
next week. The general tone of the mar- 
ket is good, and pretty cheerful views are 
held with regard to the future, country 
reports of collections and trade prospects 
being in the main satisfactory. Importa- 
tions of foreign goods are again large, and 
so great a demand for storage room has 
been created thereby that a material ad- 
vance in both storage and insurance 
rates has resulted, much to the disgust of 
the importing interest. A clear idea can 
now be formed of the final terms of the 
tariff bill, but there is still a division of 
Opinion as to the probable date of going 
into effect, which keeps the foreign goods 
marketin a state of uncertainty. The 
rapid changes in the phases of the silver 
question further unsettles the trade, but 
not to any material extent. 

COTTON GOODS. 

Staple cotton goods continue firm, and 
fair shipments have been made on account 
of back orders, but current business runs 
light. Stocss of nearly all plain and col- 
ored cottons are well in hand, and even 
with reduced demand prices are not likely 
to be adversely affected for at least some 
time tocome. Napped goods (cotton flan- 
nels) have been a feature in the week’s 
trade and the following prices have teen 
made by agents: Tremont brown—DL, 
64c; du D, 7c; do H, 74c; do P. 8ic; do T, 
8¥c; do A, 94c; do Y, 104c; do X, 11}c; do 
XX, 12}c; do XXX, 13ic; do XXXX, 134c; 
do M, 6c; do F, 64c; do U, 7c: do L, 74; 
do B, 8c; do N, 82; do O, 94c; do E, 10}c; 
do Z, 11c: do W, 114c; Ge V, 124c; do G, 
134c; do RX, 154c; do R, 17c; do GGG, 
20c. Tremont Bleached—DL, 7c; do D, 
8c; do H, 8c; do P, 9}c; do T, 9$c; do A, 
103c; do Y, 114c; do X, 124c: do XX, 14c; 
do XXX, 15c; do XXXX, 15c; do M, 7c; 
do F, 74c; do U, 8c: do L, 8c; do B, 9c: 
do N, 9c; do O, 103+; do E, 114c; do Z, 
12c; do W, 13c; do V, 14c; do G, 15c; do 
RX, 17c: do R, 18}c; do GGG, 214c. 
Massachusetts R brown, 7}c; Massachu- 
setts R bleached, 8}c. 

COTTON FLANNELS, 

Amoskeag brown—10-oz. 164c;do AAA, 
lic; do AA, 13c; do BB, 12c; do CC, Ilc: 
do DD, 10c; do EE, 94c; do FF, 9c; do 
GG, 8c; do HH, 8c; do II, 74¢c. Amos- 
keag bleached—10 oz, 18}c; do AAA, 164c; 
do AA, 144c; do BB, 13c; do CC, 12c; do 
DD, 11c; do EE, 10jc; do FF, 10c; do 
GG, 94c; do HH, 9c; do II, 8c. 

In culored cottons Columbian cheviots 
have been advanced jc. per yard. Print 
cloths were quiet all week, but rather 








firmer in price altho not quotably 


higher, 64x64’s ruling at 3ac. per yard 
plus + per cent., and 56x60’s at 
8c. per yard. Print ginghams, etc., 
have shown no animation outside of 
dark varieties for the coming season. 
These have been more generally on view 
than for the past two weeks, and so far 
the orders booked compare favorably with 
lastyear. Messrs. John L. Bremer & Co., 
have made the price of Persian dark dress 
ginghams (made by the Amoskeag Manu- 
facturing Co.) 8$c. per vard. Wheel- 
wright, Eldredge & Co., have made the 
opening price for Merrimack D dark 
fancy prints 64c. per yard. 

WOOLEN GOODS. 


Current business io soft wool and wor- 
sted dress goods are in fair request for 
next season but slow for current require- 
ments. Business in men’s wear woolens 
of a seasonable character has shown a 
slight improvement, and a rather in- 
creased duplication demand has been 
noticeable in heavy cassimeres, worsted 
suitings, Kerseys, etc. Low class goods, 
such as satinets, Kentucky jeane, etc., 
have ruled rather better in tone owing to 
the favorable results of the satinet sale re- 
ported in last week's issue. 











READING NOTICES. 





TO OUR READERS. 

ARRANGEMENTS have been made for giving 
the readers of THE INDEPENDENT during 
the summer months a variety aud quality 
of reading such as THE INDEPENDENT is 
noted for. Consequently when ourold sub 
scribers ask their friends to become regular 
readers of the paper they can do so with the 
assurance that whatever the season may he 
THE INDEPENDENT will sustain its unap- 
proached reputation as the “largest, the 
ablest, the best’ weekly in the world. 

By taking advantage of our club rates, as 
given below, new and old subscribers ean 
secure THE INDEPENDENT at a merely nom 
inal expense of from four to six cents a 
week. Avery large proportion of our old 
subscribers do this and renew for from two 
to five years, and we invite new subscribers 
to give the club rates their serious consid- 
eration. Subscribers are requested to re- 
mit direct to us instead of doing so through 
postmasters or subscription agents, as very 
often time is saved and perhaps the loss of 
one or two numbers of the paper. 


CLUB RATES. 


Two Subscriptions........... $2.50 each. 
Three  -  -Sapaeacewant 238 “* 
Four ee 2.12 * 
Pee . dastae ones 30 « 


Regular rate, $3.00. 

THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to sub- 
scribers after the expiration of the time 
paid for. If, however, it is not convenient 
forasubscriber to remit promptly at the 
expiration of his subscription, we will take 
pleasure in continuing the paper upon re- 
ceipt of a postal-card request. 

Our Clubbing List with other periodicals 
for 1890 will be sent free to any one who de- 
sires to subscribe for any other papers or 
magazines in connection with THE INDE- 
PENDENT. 


> 
> 





Onk of the most convenient features of the Penn- 
qoveae Limited i« the ladies’ maid. Ladies trav- 
ing alone find her a ready hand-maid, whfle pa- 
rent+ who have occasion to send their children ona 
trip alone may intrust them to her care with the ut- 
mort confidence. No other train inthe world offe s 
rtunity. Tre limited ieaves New York, foot 
Desbrosses Sts., daily, at 10:00 a.m., 
fore incinnatt and Chicago.—Adr. 
-_ 


Messrs. VAN LAW & GAiLUP, of Denver, Colo- 
rad, have had several years’ experience in that city 
in dealing in mortgages, investment securities and 
real estate, and would be glad to hear from any of 
our readers who desire to make investments in that 
flourishing and rapidly growing city. 


BURLINGTON ROUTE. 
BUT ONE NIGHT CHICAGO TO DENVER. 
“THE eaves Chica Number fas” dally vestibule 





other route. 
rom Peoria. Additional exprese trains, mak- 
|, (Ls time as those of any other road, from 
Chicago, st. Louis and Peoria to St. Paul, Minneapo- 
lis Council! Bluffs, Omaha, Ghapenae Denver, Atchi- 
son, Kansas City, Houston and all points West, 
North west and South west.— Adv. 


a — 
LINCOLN, Nebraska, is situated in an exceedingly 
destrabie section of the State, one long settied and 


interest and principal. 

a bonds, 
e and desiravie invest. 
8 will be glad to correspond with any of 
our readers fin regard to the above-mentioned securi- 


recummend as safe 





REDUCKD RATES FOR FOURTH OF 
JULY, OVER THE PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD. 


In pursnance of its liberal y the Fonecyivents 
Railroad this will sell i anetion tte for 4 





The 

return J 7th, 1800. 
uly td eve oT = +a 
between New York and Philade! . By the use of 
emal) Ade. ' . 





THIRTY THOUSAND BELLS. 
SINCE the establishment at West Troy, N. of 
Messrs. Meneely & Comp ny’s bell foundry, } a 
have been sent out more than thirty thousand bells, 
and the best test of A gotietactien which these belis 

blic rised tn the state- 
7 poarias into the 


pany issue an illustrated catalozae cemeaieing the 
i Schiller’s “ Lay of the Bell" with interesting 
llustrations. which aed will send to’ any of our sub- 
scribers asking for it. 


RIDLEYS 


GRAND STREET, N. Y, 


SUMMER 


Bargain Sale 
DESIRABLE NEW GOODS. 


PRICES VERY LOW. 








OUT-DOOR GAMES OF 
TACKLE, ETC. 

TRUNKS, VALISES, 
SIZES AND PRICES 

HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS, MATTING, CAR. 
PETS, FURNITURE, ETC 

GOOD BARGAINS IN DRESS GOUDS, ROBES, 
LINENS, TRIMMED AND UNTRIMMED HATS, 
MEN’s AND BOYS’ OUTING SHIKTS AND CLOTH- 
ING, 


300 Ladies’ White Lawn Suits, 


TRIMMED EMBROIDERY 
SIZES, $5.%; WORTH $6.00, 

30 MISSES’ WELL TRIMMED SUITS IN GING- 
HAMS, SEERSUCKERS AND CAMBRICS, Sc.; 
WORTH 61.75 


Bathing Suits. 


200 LADIES’ BLUE FLANNEL BATHING SUITS, 
$1.75; WORTH $5.0—ALL SIZES. 

1,000 LADIES’ BLAZER JACKETS AND OUTING 
COAT», Me., $1.25, €1.75-MUCH BELOW PRICE 


ALL KINDS, FISHING 


HAND-SATCHELS, ALL 


AND TUCKS, ALL 


Out-of-Town Residents 


AND SOJOURNEKS IN THE COUNTRY CAN 
HAVE ALL ORDERS INTRUSTED TO US BY 
MAIL FILLED WITH PROMPTNESS AND CARE, 


Will Mail Free, 


ON APPLICATION, COPY OF OUK FASHION 
MAGAZINE AND PRICE LIST, WHICH WILL BE 
FOUND A VALUABLE AID, 


Edward Ridley & Sons, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 to 321 Grand St, 56 
1068 Allen, 59 to 65 Orchard &t., N.Y. 


CANTRELL § 


FASHIONABLE SHOES 
For Ladies, Gents and Children. 
RIDING BOOTS AND LEGGINS. 
Latest Novelties in Russet, 


SEAL AND ORANGE CALF LEATHER. 
25 West 23d 8t., New York, 


GEO. CANTRELL,  — BARRISON i, CRANE, 
ASK FRE “GLOVE THUMB” 





“Retrograde” Seamed Mitts. 
THE VERY BEST MADE, Kept by ail Large Dealers, 


TYPE, PRESSES AND MATERIALS 
DERBU RGH, WELLS & © 

“pureed Sd Cc Tete Wire hanen, Le ate. 

Engraver! FURKER MGR, MOD. Machine 


East cor- Fulton and Dutch *treets, N. ¥ 


SPECIMEN COPIES, 
me B wy ~ ~<A of Lh Ren my who 
’ ave a specimen paper 

sent to a friend can be nodat 
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Jusurance. 
DECLINE IN DIVIDENDS. 


WILL you kindly tell me through the col- 
umns of THE INDEPENDENT—Ist. Whether 
an insurance compavy that every now and 
then increases the amount of premium to 
be paid upon a now twenty-six year old pol- 
icy, and persistently refuses to give a rea- 
son for such increase, can be reached in any 
Christian way’ And, 2d. Does the charter 
under which an insurance company exists 
and works prescribe or regulate the divi- 
dends such companies grant their policy- 
holders, or is the fixing of the * dividend” 
an abnormal act, depending on the individ- 
ual policy-holder on the one hand, and the 
“state of mind’’ of the managers on the 
other’ In other words, are the policy-hold- 
ers completely at the mercy of the insurance 
companies in the matter of dividends, and 
are the former obliged to receive with un 
questioning submission whatever amounts 
the latter may deem good to grant them? 
These are pertinent questions, bearing on 
my relations with a protessedly fair-dealing 
New York insurance company, in which I 
am insured for M,000, 

Wedo not know of any charters which 
prezisely fix the rate of dividend or re- 
turn-premium; ‘‘ dividend” is an unfor- 
tunate word, bec vuse inaccurate and mis 
leading. 
stances, and the policy-holdercan do noth 
ing about it, except remonstrate, or (if he 
will), get angry and discontinue paying. 


The rate depends upon circum- 


Where does our friend think a company 
would be if each member were allowed 
to determine his share of divisible sur- 
plus’ He has a $4,000 policy, ata pre- 
mium of $128, subject to dividend allow- 

For a few years, his vet premium 
$82.70, from which it has risen to 
$101.30, and now he has received a renew- 
al notice $107.20. This in- 
crease of $5.90 exhausts his patience, and 
“any 


the company 


unce, 
was 


calling for 


he applies to us to know if there is 
Christian way” whereby 
can be reached. We hardly 
stand why the company 
to respond to written 


under- 
failed 
requests for ex- 
planation, if courteously expressed, un- 
less, possibly, the officers are tired of ex- 
plaining a matter so patent on the gur- 
face as the reason for reduction of divi- 
dends; yet the Christian way is suggested 
in Matt. xviii, 15, The company’s office is 
very near,and why not try whether the 
company by this 
method ¢ 

As to the depth of the grievance, it is 
that after starting with a dividend rate of 
454 upon the gross premium and holding 
that of a few years, the company in this 
case has gradually fallen to about 20, and 
in this year has dropped to 16}. The gen- 
eral rule is a downward tendency. For 
instance, here is a policy (in another com- 
pany), which has been paid up now for 
nearly twenty years, meanwhile yielding 
yearly something in the shape of rever- 
sionury dividends; in 1875 chis was $57.42. 
in 1879 $60, in 1881 $45, in 1885 $48, in 
1887 $41, and in 1888 dropped to $34. It 
seems to us that our friend’s company has 
treated him very wellin the matter of divi- 
dends, erring (if at all), in setting out at 
so high a figure. Has he observed tne 
fact that interest rates have been declin- 
ing, since 1873 at least, and is he aware 
that (by force of statute and otherwise), 
surplus gains very little, comparatively, 
now by the termination of policies in 
other ways than by death and maturity? 
People sometimes complain (and perhaps 
oftener feel like complaining), of the curt- 
ness or even the positive rudeness of 
ticket-sellers and other eaployés encoun- 
tered intravel; but is there not sometimes 
a provocation, since any man must get 
tired of answering over and over the same 
questions, which range from the barely 
necessary to such as ‘* What time does the 
ten o'clock train go out?’ Similarly. we 
can imagine that officers and employés in 
a life insurance company may grow tired 
of being assailed or questioned about 
dividends, which anybody who would 


has 


cannot ** be reached” 


reference to so notorious a fact as decline 
in interest. 

For almost everybody growls, or feels 
like growling, over his *‘ renewal” state- 
ment, and our friend can console himself 
bv thinking he is just like the rest. 
Everybody glances at the figures, and 
altho it is only rarely one is so combat- 
tively disposed that (like our aged friend 
whose plaint we printed March 20th) he 
denies that the dividend allowance is 
money received by him, almost every- 
body is dissatisfied with the fizures. 
Nothing would really please but an in- 
creasing dividend, and a decreasing one 
is liable to be received as an outrage. The 
policy-holder who does not feel a sense of 
injury, tho he may not express it, is prob- 
ably as rare asthe policy-holder who does 
not feel that bis fire ineurance premium 
is at least a little higher than so excellent 
a risk as bis is wortn, Still, itis the state 
of the country at large, not ** the state of 
mind” in the company’s office, that in- 
creases our friend’s premium by reducing 
his share of surplus; for when the sur- 
plus whi-b is divisible is reduced, each 
member's share must be reduced too, un- 
less one vets what belongs to another, 





INSURANCE. 


1851. THE 1svO 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


39 Years of Succesful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
parsic ipate lu distributions of surplus. 
he Mass. non-forteiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever betore offer- 
ed, Examine its merits before insuriag your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 


HENKY 8S. LEE, Vice-President. 
TOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 
THE UNION CENTRAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CINCINNATI, 
Assets over $6,000,000.00,. 

This Company makes a specialty of Endowment 
Policies at Ordinary Life Kates. An estate in case 
of death; a maintenance in case of Protonged Life. 
These Lndowments never fail to mature withia the 
estimated time. 

This Company excels in rapid increase of business, 
low death rate, high interest and large dividends or 
dividend-paying Policies. Ageuts wanted where not 
now represented. 

Dr. JOUN DAVIS, President, 
E. P, MARSHALL, Sec’y. 


WOODS, Mansger Eastern Pp partment, 
w Drexel Builaing, Phila., Ps 


THE 
MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 


1860, (39 YEARS.) 1889. 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desir- 
able territory, to whom permanent emp'oyment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Addrese 

HENRY B&B, STOKES, President. 


HALSEY, Vice-F reside nt 
‘it, Af WEMPLE, Vice- President, 


Col. J. W 


VWM.U. FRAZE it, peseetars, 
Asst. Secretary, 
ahaare. 


JOHN H GLEFIN, 
E. L.. STABLER, 
THE 

AMERI- 
CAN 

FIRE 

INSUR.- 
ANCE 
00., 

P gue 








Cash capital ovepeece “SH oi.000 OO 
Reserve for reinsurance and allother claims ey 
Surplus over al) Liabilities................. _ Wi 5 79 


TOTAL ASSETS, Jenuery lst 1900. $2.642,669 97 
HOMAS H. WONTCOMER V eatdent 


WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORK. 
W. A. Brewer, Jr., Prest, 


In this company policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those of all 
other companies, in Non- 
forfeltable dividends to 
keep their policies in 
force. 


See Charter. 
OFFICE: 
2! Courtlandt St. 


STATE MUTUAL 

Life Assurance Company of 
Worcester, Mass. 

A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, x 














SURPLUS (Mass, Standard)..... “Saspwes ae 46 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
~ pean by the Massachussetts Non-Forfelture 


The Mutual Life Insura 


RICHARD A. 


STATEMENT 


nce Co. of New York, 


McCURDY, Pacsivenr, 
For the year ending December 31st, 1889. 





Increase during year, . ° 
Increase during ame ° 


Paid Policy-Holders, . +- + «.« «© «© « -« 


$136,401,328 02 


Assets, . . . . . . - . 
Increase in Assets, ° e e . e e * $10,319,174 46 
ou . . . . . e . . io . $9,657,248 44 
, in Sanya ° e e ° e ° é $1,717,184 81 
Receipts, . . . 7 7 + . 7 ,$31, 119,019 62 


$4,903,087 10 
$15,200,608 38 
$473,068 16 





Loans on Collateral Securities, . ° 


‘aterest accrued, Premiums deferred 


Real Estate and Bond & Mortgage Loans, . ° ° 
Onited States Bonds and other Securities, ‘ ° ° 


Sash in Banks and Trust Companies at interest, . . 


Risks assumed, ° ° e e e e - $151,602,483 37 
increase during year, «+. & & & $48,388,222 05 
Risks in force, . . . «© «© « « « « $565,949,933 92 
Increase during year, ¢ «¢ © @© © -* $83,824,749 56 
Policies in force, . ° © © © e° © 182,310 
Increase during year, ie * *€ « « e 23,941 
Policies written in 1889, * 2 © © @ « & 44,577 
Increase over 1888, . ° ° ° ° ° ° 11,971 
THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


$69,361,913 13 
$50,323,469 81 
$9,845,500 00 
$2,988,632 79 
$3,881,812 29 


$136,401,328 O02 


and in transit, etc. 








Liabilities (including Reserve 


at 4°/), %$126,744,079 58 








| have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 


A. N, WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 





From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual, 





New York, January 29th, 1890, 


Risk isks 

Year. p.m pe... Assets. Surplus. 

1884..... $34,681,420... ...$351,789,285...... $103,876,178 51.......$4,743,771 
1885..... 46,507,139....... 368,981,441...... 108,908,967 51...... 5,012,634 
1886..... 56,832,719....... 398,809,203...... 114,181,963 24...... 5,643,568 
1887..... 69,457, a.. ..-- 427,628,933...... 118,806,851 88..... . 6,294,442 
1888. 103,214,261....... 482,125,184. .....° 126,082,153 56, . 7,940,063 
1889... .. 151,602 “t88. a: 565, 949,984,..... 136,401, "328 02...... 9,657,248 





Samvuet EF. Sprovits, 


Lucivs Ropinson, Henry W. Smirn, 





Lewis May, OBERT SEWELL, 
ROBERT A, GRANNISS, 


ISAAC F, LLOYD, ed Vice-President, 
A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor, 


EMORY McCLINTOCK, 
JOHN TATLOCK, Jr., Assistant Actuary. 


JOHN A, FONDA, Assistant Treasurer. 


WILLIAM G, DAVIES, Solicitor, 


Cuarces R, HENDERSON, 


Henry H. Roceks, 


FREDERIC CROMWELL, 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 
Ourver Harriman, Ss. V 


AN RENSSELAER CRUGER, =. W. AvcHINCLOss, 
"HEODORE MorFoRD, 


Samuet D, Bascock, Ropert OLYPHANT, GrorGce Buss, WititiamM Bascock, 
Georce S. Cor, Georce F, BaKker, Rurus W. Pecxnam, Preston B. Piums, 
Ricuiarp A, McCurpy,| Jos, THompson, - Hopart HERRICK, Wittiam D, Wasusurn, 
James C, Hovpen, JuDLEY OLCOTT, Vu. P. Dixon, Stuyvesant Fisn, 
HERMANN C. von Post, Freperic CromweE.t,) Rospert A. GRaAwniss, Avucustus D, JvILLIARD 
ALexanver H., Rice, uuien T. Davies, Nicuoras C, MItver, Cuaries E, Miiier, 


James W, Hustep. 


Vice-President. 


WILLIAM J. EASTON, Secretary. 
FREDERICK SCHROEDER, Assist. Secty. 





LL.D., F. I. A., Actuary. 
CHARLES B, PERRY, 2d Assistant Actuary, 


Treasurer. 
WILLIAM P, 


SANDS, Casl.ier, 


EDWARD P. HOLDEN, Assistant Cashier. 


WILLIAM W. RICHARDS, Comptroller. 


Mepicat Directors € 
GUSTAVUS 8S. WINSTON MD WALTER R, GILLETTE, M.D.. F 1. MARSH, M.D 





HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Company, 
40 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 


Seventy-fifth Semi-annual Statement, showing the 
condition of the Company, Jan. lst, 1890. 


Cash Capital............ .. s+. $1,000,000 00 
Keserve for Keinsurance.... 90,026 63 
hKeserve for all other Lin- 

140,862 12 


bilities 
Net Surplus 525,934 74 


Total Assets........ 


I, REMSEN LANE, Pres’t. 


CHARL wor KOE, Vice. Pres’t and Sec y- 
HARLES A. SHAW , Ass't Sec’y. 
THOMAS JAMES, General Agent. 


PENN MUTUALLIFE 


Send to Home Ofiice, 921 and 923 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
for description ot new plans and 
features. 


PENN MUTUAL KMIFE 


1829 








Charter Perpetual, 1890 


Fire Insurance Company of '#499.990 06 
Sn ccncccase-cscccccsosecece cesese 00 
Insurance Reserve........... -..se.«+ 788 808 f 
Unpaid Losses, Dividends, PRs ccese es eee 8 
eS kccreetecsodiawesancievsia 
Total Assets, Jan ist, 1890.. $3,174,357 04 04 
OFFICERS: 
wi’ an W. MCALL IsTER, President. 


NC iS ne STEEL, Vice-President. 
EZRAT. hESC ey ot W. KAY, 








only stop to think might account for by 


WHEW YORK QFRICR ARS Pater, 


1850. 1890. 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


RECORD FOR 1889. 
Increase in Assets, 
Increase in Surplus, 
Increase in Policies Issued, 
Increase in Business Written, 
Increase in Ineurance in force. 


GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 
cRALS SIGH, Secreta 
at WHEEL WRIGHT, Acsiatant Secretary. 
» Be STANDEN, Actuary. 





EXAMINE THE MANIFOLD ADVANTAGES OF THE 


“LOW RATE TERM PLAN” 
of thisCompany. Itis easier to place insurance on 
this planthan onany plan ever betore offered, and 
the policy itself is the most liberal and equitable con- 
tract consistent with recognized business principles. 

THE MARKED SUCCE5sS already achieved by this 
[meg » shows that it fills a want long felt by the insur- 


ng pu 
&doD D AGENTS, gesting to represent the Com- 


pany. are invitea to address J. S.GA EY. Snoper- 
ntendent of svanctoe oF Home OA ve 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


Fost Office Square. Boston. Massachusetts, 
Arete Dec. 31st, 1888. .. be "324-338 43 








LIABILITIES ...........0...606 
~ $2,436,189 73 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
sued at the life rate prem 

Avanal Cash Sioitarions are paid upon all 
po 

aga | potter | has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der an insurance values to which the in- 
by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age senton ap- 
plication to the company’s Office, 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Vice.-Pres. 











a tary ent Secretary. 
AGENCY DEPARTME 
GEORGE F. REGER, Manager, MPhiladelphia, Pa. 


8. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 





MORAL 


INSURE 





IN THE TRAVELERS. 


















n- 
n- 


Date ad 


June 26, 1890.] 


THE INDEPENDENT. 








FORTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


ew York Life 


INSURANCE CO., 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


JANUARY Ist, 1890 


Amount of Net Assets, January Ist, 1889................ $89,824,336 19 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 





PUROURIRERSs co ccccveccoccccsececescssccccces evccvecsresses . $26,021,655 96 
Less deferred preiniums, January Ist. 189 ........... «1,435,754 86—$24,585,921 10 
IRTEFOS ANA FEMS. CLC. ...0.50- cccccccccs-ccccees sans sone se-ne80 5.028.950 58 
Less Interest accrued January ISt, 1880. ..........66 cece cece ee eeeeeree eeeee 451,005 2— 4,577,345 M4 


29,165,266 24 


$118,987,602 43 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, and Endowments matured and discourted (including reversion- 





QUV GERIIGMS 80 GAM. ccc os ccccsercccesccesocsce cvccescce 000 900-20008esccenees $6,252,085 50 
Dividends (including mortuary dividends), annuities. and purchased insuranc es 5,869,026 it 
ee os isn. ua-eonieietneesennantesaneeneel $12,121,121 66 
Taxes and re-insurances 232,737 17 





Commissions (including advanced and commuted commissions), brokerages. 
SER GREE: SRGTGII CRG GB Riccccccs wecccccasececscccncssconceccccceesess 
Office and law expenses, salaries. rentals, advertising, printing. etc 


2 64 
763 50 —§$17,960,279 9 


$101,027,322 46 








ASSETS. 


Cash on deposit, op hand. and in transit 
United States Bonds and other bonds and stocks (market value, $60,455.44] 91).... 
BORE TEARAD.....-cccccecs coves cocce oc 0 secre sevccce-ss00s-ceccees eeeees seenseccosocce 
Bonds and Mortgages first ee « on rea! 2state ve (buildings thereon insured for $14.- 
400,000 ana tne policies assigned to the Company as additional collateral se- 
I caee 200s. cannes eteumewncinasdne sentesaneneeneden nensanetnsiuateidat sbdeens 18,104,512 3 








Temporarv Loans (market value of securities held as collateral. $4,471,553)....... ° 3, 709,000 OO 
*Loans or existing policies (the Reserve on these policies. included in Liabilities, 

STBOUNS £0 OVS SBLGBMGS)..00002. ceccccccccccccccs coosesce oo seeccee-coscccccoce 367,394 39 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due subsequent to 

FAM. WR, BOVO. .cccccvevcccccccceccccesecovcecwcssecs coecccccsees 00 epeesece coccoccoces 1,635,645 37 
* Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection (The re- 

serve on these policies. included in liabilities, is estimated at $1,700,000)......... 1,104,253 02 
RARE WERNER cedes. 0. cecccsecccccesocessesesccccececacsescccssoces enceusensecces 90,299 54 





Accrued interest on investments, January Ist, 1890 .. ... 
Market value of securities over cost value on Company’s books... 


°A emete yey of these items wilt accompany the usual annual ee fled 
h the Insurance Department of the State of New York 


TOTAL ASSETS, January 1st, 1890. . . . . %105,053,600 96 


441.344 64-$101,027,522 46 


$4,026,278 50 








Appropriated as follows: 

















Approved losses 1M COUFSE Of PAYIMENT.........cceeeceeececeeeeeereeeeecececeeereesenees $440,517 © 
Reported losses awaiting proof, €tC.... ....-...ccc cee eeeeeeweeeeeeees 375.398 86 
Matured endowments. due and unpaid (claims not presented)... sla 40.592 49 
Annuities due and unpaid (claims not presented)...........-..0- ceceecceceseee seer 29,982 52 
Reserved for re-insurance on existing policies (Actuaries’ table 4 per cent. 

RISE, <cacnccnindatt ecktabnis- deebrek nit Serre. Sdbheveusehiaseeneseneeeeees 88,904,186 00 
Reserved tor contingent liabilities to ‘Tontine Dividend Fund. Janu- 

arv Ist, 1889, over and above a 4 per cent. Reserve on existing 

policies of that CiASS............+6+ PITTITMITITITTTT TTT TTT. $6,423.77 15 
Addition tc the Fund during 1889 2,300,540 16 
DEDUCT— $8.7 24.31 317-29 
Returned to Tontine Policv-holders during the year op matured Ton- 

CREB. cccccccccccccecccecccccesccccceseesccccecsesccceess © cecccceeceoese 1,019,264 18 
Balance of Tontine Fund January Ist, 189V..........0ccecceccsceesseceeceteneeeeerseeeeens 7,705,053 11 
Reserved for premiums paid 1M AAVANCE..........cccee cece cece eeceeeecnensenneneeesetees 40,046 73 

$97,535," 777 6 68 

Divisible Surplus (Company’s new Standard)... ...........:..ccc00 eens eee $7,517,823 28 


$105,053,600 96 
Surplus by the New York State Standard (includ- 


Dene Ge Fe oo ovis cctccecs etsendss wes. $15,600 000 00 

From the undivided surplus, as above, the Board of Trustees have declares a Reversionary dividend to 
participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of next 
annual premium, 


RETURNS TO NEW POLICIES 


POLICY-HOLDERS. INSURANCE IN FORCE. ASSETS. ISSUED. 

BEET. ...ccccccccece $9.535.210 Jan 1, I888........ $358,935,595 Jan. 1. IS8...... SSROTV 84S «= BB... eee eee ee 28,522 
BEB, .ccccvcccceses 10,972,000 Jan. 1, 1889 ....... 419,886,505 Jan. 1, I889.. ... 95,480,186 = IS88,..... - oe « BBB 
BERD: sc cscs. cesee 12,121,121 Jan. 1, 1800....... 495,601,970 Jan. 1. 189)...... 105,.053,000 = IRB... .. - 80499 


Number ot policies issued during the year, 39,499. 
New Insurance &151,119,088, 
Total number ot policies in force Jan. Ist, 1890, 150,381. 
Amount at risk, $495,601,970 


TRUSTEES: 


ALEX. STUDWELL. JOHN N 
WALTER H. LEWIS, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 





WM. H. APPLETON, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
HENRY BOWERS, RICHARD MUSER. 
JOHN CLAFLIN, Cc. C. BALDWIN, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, E. N. GIBBS, 

H. C. MORTIMER. 


WM. H. BEERS, President. 
HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, Second Vice-President. 
RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
A. HUNTINGTON, M. D., Medical Director. 


. STEARNS 
WM L. STRONG, 
W. F. BUCKLEY, 
HENRY TUCK, 

A. H. WELCH, 

L. L. WHITE. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New YORK, January Mth, 1890. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the folowing Statement of its affairs on 
the Slst of December, 1589. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1889, to Sist December, 1889.......... 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
CO I ~- 138614 87 


$4,116,029 @ 





Total Marine Premiums,,.............. $5,502,764 27 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 
1889, to Sist December, IS8Y................ $4,144,963 18 
Losses paid during the same o's 
PCTION.......00eeeseneeceeeeees $2,555,606 44 
Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $706,907 75 
The Company has the following Assets, 
viz. 
United States and State of New York 


Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks...... $7,274,315 0 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,084,400 W 
Reali Estate and Claims due the Company, 

estimated at......... oe 1,024,000 00 
Premium Notes and Bilis. Rece: iv vable or 1,452,990 24 
Cash im Bamk...occccccccs cosccccescce escccess 271,8)1 00 


AMOUDL, ....cccceee ++ coceees 012,107,576 24 

Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
egal represenatives on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1885 will 

be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
egal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the nct 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
Sist December, 18:9, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the si>th of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES JAMES G. DE ruren: 
W.H.H. MOORE, CHAS. D. LEVERIC 
A.A. RAVEN, N. DENTON SMITH 
JOSEP a H.CHAPMAN EDW. FLOYD-JONES, 
JAMES LOW, GEORGE H. MACY 
WM. STURGIS LAWRENCE TURKNURE 
BENJAMIN i ‘FIELD, WALDKON P. BROWN 
EDMUND W. COKLIES, ANSON W, HARD 
WILLIAM DEGROOT. ISAAC BELL 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, THOMAS MAITLAND 
HORACE GRAY, IRA BURSLE 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, JAMES A. HEWLETT, 
JOHN L. RIKER, GEORGE L. NICHOLS, 
GEORGE BLIss, GUSTAV AMSINCK 
C. A. HAND, WILLIAM G. BOULTON, 
JOHN D. HEW RUSSELL H. HOADLEY 
CHARLES P. Bt DET, JOSEPH AGOSTIN 
HENRY E. HAWL EY, GEORGE W. CAMPHEL L, 
CHAS. H. MAKSHALL, ye H. BROWN, 
JOHN D, goRm. Preside 


-H.H.M ‘OORE, cy Joo Ereniéent. 
A.A. RAVEN 2 V \ce-President 





J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer 





Continental 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Orrices, (New YorkK, 100 BROADWAY 
Continental - ) Brooklyn, cor. Courtand Montague Sts. 
Buildings. and No. 106 Broadway, E. D. 


Reserve for re-insurance ...$2,470,343 24 


Reserveample for all claims 275,726 78 
Capital paid in in Cash...... 1,000,000 00 
Net Burplue............ paseiate 1,471,703 89 





Total Assets, Jan, Ist, 1890 $5,217,773 91 
This Company conducts its business under the Ke- 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law, 
DIRECTORS, 


WM.L. ANDREWS, WM. G. LOW, 

SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, EDWARD MARTIN, 
HIKAM BARNEY, KICHARD A. MCCURDY 
GEORGE BLI ALEXANDER E. OR 
CHARLES H. BOOTH, ALFRED KAY, 

HENRY C. BOWEN,’ WM.M, RICHARDS, 
JOHN CLAFLIN JOHN L. RIKER, 

JOHN H. EARLE, HENRY F. SPAULDING 
JAMES FRASER, WILLIAM H. SWAN, 
AURELIUS B. HULL, LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
WM. H. HURLBUT. THEO. F. VAIL 
BRADISH JOHNSON J.D. VERMILYE 

H. H. LAMPORT, JACOB WENDELL 


F. C. MOORE, President. 
CYRUS PECK, Vice-Pres’t and Sec. 


HENRY EVANS, 2d Vice-Pres’t and 


Sec’y Agency Dept. 


CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec’y Brooklyn Dept. 
EDWARD LANNING, Ass’t Secy. 
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The 30th 


Annual Statement 


of the 


Liquitable 
7 pen 


Assurance 
Society 


may be obtained on ap- 
plication. The follow- 
ing are the principal 
items of the account: 


ASSETS, . $107,150,300 
LIABILITIES, 84,320,235 
SURPLUS, . $22, 82, 014 


Income, $29 33,288 
Paid Policyholders$11,842,858 


In 1889. 


New Assurance, $175,264,100 


(utstanding Business, 
$61,016,006. 


Send pani Illustra- 
tions of the Society’s 
Twenty-Year Tontine 
policies, showing at 
maturity cash surren- 
der values equal toa 
a veturn of all pre- 
miums paid, with 
compound interest of 
from 3 to 5 per cent. 
per annum added. 


The Free 


Zontine 
Policy is a simple 
promise to pay, and 
has 2o conditions on 


the back. 





The Society alsoissuesa 


Bond 


under which a safe 
and profitable invest- 
MENT is combined with 
the most liberal form 
of LIFE ASSURANCE 
extant. 

This bond is payable 
at maturity in cash or 
may be extended at 
interest. 


Henry B. Hyde, President. 
J. W. Alexander, Vice-Prest, 
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Old and Young. 
THE Woor OF LIFE. : 


BY JOHN J. A BECKET. 





I sTooD within the City’s broadest way, 

Through which the human current swift- 
est ran, 

And, high above, a wire network lay, 

Sc res of fine threads in interlacing span, 

Pulsing with thoughts of man to brother 
man; 

Highway, of flying words, of life’s strong 
play, 

The plot and marplot of what mortals plan, 

The dumb fierce onset of life’s little day. 


So, too, methought, these 
that pass 

Their fellows by, and give no outward sign 

To tell how flows the current of the soul, 

Are weaving threads of destiny, alas! 

That cross with other lives in network fine 

To speed or stay their passaye to the goal, 


hurrying men 


New Yor« Cry 


BY ROLLO OGDEN, 


From the Spanish of Pedro Autonio de Alarcén 


I 

THE story begins in Rota. Rota is the 
smallest of those charming sister-villages 
which line the ample semicircle of the 
Bay of Cadiz; but, tho the smallest, it has 
not failed to receive attention. The Duke 
of Osuna, through his rights as “Duke of 
Arcos, has displayed it among the pearls 
of his crown for a very long time, and 
has there his ducal castle, which I could 
describe stone by stone. 

But we have not now to do either with 
castles or dukes, but with the celebrated 
fields which surround Rota, and with a 
most humble gardener whom we will 
call Uncle Saintseeker, altho that was not 
his real name, apparently. 

The fields about Rota—especially the 
gardens—are so fertile that, besides pro- 
ducing many of bushels of 
grain as rent paid to the Duke of Osuna, 
and supplying the entire village with 
wine (the water is very bad, and the peo- 
ple do not care for water anyhow) ghey 
send fruit and vegetables to Cadiz, often 
to Huelva and sometimes to Seville itself. 
This is particularly the case with toma- 
toes and pumpkins, of which the excel- 
lent quality, great abundance and conse- 
quent cheapness are beyond all descrip- 
tion. It is on this account that in Lower 
Andalusia they give the inhabitants of 
Rota the nickname of pumpkin-heads 
and tomato-faces; which the Rota people 
accept with a noble pride. 

And the truth is that they may well be 
proud of such epithets; for the fact is 
that the productive soil of Rota (I allude 
to the gardens), that soil which yields so 
much both for consumption and export, 
that soil which produces three or four 
harvests each year, is really no soil at all, 
nor was it ever created so; but sand, pure 
and simple. It is ceaselessly thrown up 
by the tempestous ocean, driven into fury 
by the violent east winds, and is scattered 
over the whole Rota region like the show- 
ers of lava that fallin the neighborhood 
of Vesuvius. 

But grudging Nature is more than made 
up for there by the incessant labor of 
man. I do not know, and I do not be- 
lieve that there exists anywhere in the 
world, a laboring man who works as hard 
as the dweller in Rota. Not the thinnest 
thread of fresh water flows through those 
dreary fields; what of that? The pump- 
kin-head has literally made a sieve of 
them with wells, whence he draws, some- 
times by hand, sometimes by means of a 
wheel, the precious moisture which yields 
blood to his vegetable. The sand lacks 
the nourishing elements of soil which can 
be assimilated. What difference does that 
make? The tomato face passes half his 
life looking for and collecting substances 

that will serve for manure, and making 

compost ont of the very sea-weed. Thus 
possessed of both elements, the son of 

Rota goes on patiently enriching, not all 

his land, for he cannot secure fertilizers 

enough for that, but little round plats of 
earth, the size of a small plate, and in each 

one of these rich little circles he sows a 


thousands 


proceeds to water out of a tiny jar, like 
one giving drink to a child. 
From that time on to the harvest he 
daily tends his plants, one by one, hand- 
ling them with a care and affection only 
to be compared to the painstaking way in 
which old maids cultivate their flower- 
pots. One day he puts a handful of com- 
post about a certain plant; another, he 
throws a driblet of water over it: the next, 
he clears it of caterpillars and other 
harmful insects; then, he doctors the 
sickly shoots, braces up the broken ones, 
and protects, with coverings made of cane 
and dry leaves, those that cannot endure 
the rays of the sun, or are too much ex- 
posed to the winds from the ocean; then, 
finally, he counts the sprouts, the leaves, 
the blossoms or the fruit of the most for- 
ward, talks to them, strokes them, kisses 
them, blesses them, and even gives them 
sivyn ticant pam-~s in order to individual- 
ize and distinguish them in his imayina- 
tion. Without any ¢xaggeration, it has 
become a proverb, which [ myself have 
heard many times in Roxa, that the yar- 
dener of that region handles at least forty 
times every tomato that grows in his gar- 
den; and this is the reason that the older 
gardeners of that neighborhood come to 
have such bent backs that their knees 
almost touch their chins. 
That is the position in which they have 
passed all their worthy and honorable 
lives. 

If. 
Well, then, Uncle Saintseeker belonged 
to this body of gardeners, He was getting 
somewhat bowed at the time of the oc- 
currence which I am going to tell about; 
for he was sixty years old, and had spent 
forty of them working a garden that ran 
down to the beach. 

That year he had grown there some tre- 
mendous pumpkins, large as the orna- 
mental] balls on the parapet of some mon- 
umental bridge; and they were just be- 
ginning to take on a fine orange color— 
which means that it was about the middle 
of June. Uncle Saintseeker knew them 
perfectly, both by their shape, their de- 
gree of ripeness, and even their names, 
This was especially the case with the 
forty largest and most splendid, which 
were already saying, *‘ Cook me;” and he 
spent the days looking at them, tenderly, 
and saying, in a mournful tone: 

‘* Very soon we must part.” 

Finally, one afternoon, he nerved him- 
self to the sacrifice; and singling out the 
finest specimens of his beloved pumpkins, 
upon which he had expended so much 
anxious labor, he pronounced the dread- 
ful sentence, 

‘*To-morrow,” he said, “I will cut 
these forty, and take them to the Cadiz 
market. Lucky man who gets them to 
eat!” 

He went to his house with slow steps, 
and passsd the night in the sorrow of a 
father whose daughter is to be married 
the next day. 

**Oh dear, my pumpkins!” he sighed, 
from time to time, unable to sleep. But 
then he grew meditative, and said at last: 

** Bat what shall I do except give them 
up? That’s what I raised them for. They 
will bring me in at least fifteen dollars.” 

Imagine, then, what was his surprise, 
what was his fury and despair, when he 
went to his garden the next morning and 
found that some one had stolen the forty 
pumpkins during the night. To save 
words I will say that, like Shakespeare’s 
Jew, he fell into the most extreme tragic 
paroxysm, frantically repeating those 
terrible words of Shylock: *‘ Oh, if I find 
thee! If I tind thee!” 

Presently Uncle Saintseeker set himeelf 
to thinking the matter over more calmly. 

He was certuir that his beloved treasures 
could not be in Rota, where it would be 
impossible to offer them for sale without 
the danger of his learning of it; and 
where, besides, the pumpkins would 
bring only a very low price. 

** They are in Cadiz. Iam assure of it 
as if I saw them,” was the result of his 
reflection, ‘‘ The wretch, the rogue, the 
thief must have stolen them last night 
about nine or ten, and got off with them 
at twelve in the freight schooner. I will 
start for Cadiz right away in the passen- 
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catch the thief and get back the children 
of my toil.” 

So saying, he stayed about twenty min- 
utes longer at thercene of his calamity, as 
if to caress the mutilated pumpkin-vines, 
or to count up the actual number of the 
missing. Then, about eight o'clock, he set 
out for the wharf. 


III. 
It was, therefore, about half-past-ten, 
that day, when Uncle Siintseeker stopped 
before the stand of a dealer in vegetables, 
in the Cadiz market, and said to a skep- 
tical detective who was going along with 
him : 


‘*Those pumpkins are mine! Arrest 
this man!” 

He pointed to the marketman. 

‘Arrest me!” exclaimed the latter. 
“Those are my pumpkins, IL bought 


them.” 

** You can tell that to the Mayor,” re- 
plied Uncle Saintseeker. 

** But | won't!” 

** Yes, you will!” 

** Old robber!” 

** Old villain!” 

‘* Speak with more politeness, shameless 
ones! Men ought not to make such an 
exhibition of themselves.” 

It was the detective who spoke, with 
great coolness, thumping each of the 
speakers on the breast. 

By this time a number of people had 
come up, among them the magistrate 
having charge of the police assigned to 
the public markets; that is, the Judge of 
Provisions, as he was called. 

The detective turned over the affair to 
his Honor, and that worthy magistrate, 
having learned the state of the case, asked 
the salesman, with a tone of majesty: 
‘**Of whom did you buy those pump- 
kins?” 

** Of Uncle Fulano, who lives in Rota,” 
replied the one who was questioned. 
‘*That’s the very one it must have 
been,” cried Uncle Saintseeker. ‘ He’s 
just the one for such athing. When his 
garden, which is a wretched one, bears 
him only a little, he goes to robbing his 
neighbors!” 

** But, admitting that vou were robbed 
of forty pumpkins last night,” went on 
the magistrate, turning now to cross- ex- 
amine the old gardener; ‘** how do you 
know that these are yours, and not some 
others like them ?” 

‘*How!” replied Uncle Saintseeker, 
** because 1 know them as well as you 
know your own daughters, if you have 
any. Don’t you understand that I raised 
them? Why, see here, this one’s name is 
‘great round girl’; this one’s, ‘fat 
handle’; this one’s, ‘big belly’; this 
one’s ‘reddish one’; this one’s ‘ Manu- 
ela’—it was so much like my youngest 
daughter.” 

The poor old man began to weep bit- 
terly. 

‘*This is all very well,” replied the Judge 
of Provisions; ‘* but it is not enough for 
the law that you recognize your pump- 
kins. It is necessary that the court be 
convinced, at the same time, of the ante- 
cedent existence of the thing which you 
identify by means of irrefutable proofs. 
Gentlemen, there is no occasion for 
laughter. Iam a lawyer.” 

** Well, you shall see how quickly I will 
prove to all the world, and that without 
moving from this spot, that those pump- 
kins were raised in my garden.” 

Thus spake Uncle Saintseeker, to the 
great astonishment of all who were stand- 
ing by. Then, throwing to the ground a 
bundle which he had in his hand, he 
squatted down, in a sort of kneeling 
position so as to sit on his feet, and be- 
gan calmly to undo the knotted ends of 
the handkerchief wrapped around the 
whole. 

The surprise of the magistrate, of the 
vender of vegetables and of all the crowd 
became complete. 

‘What is he going to take out of 
there?” asked everybody. 

Just then a new curious spectator came 
up, to see what was taking place in that 
group. The seller of vegetables saw him, 
and exclaimed: 

**T’m glad you’ve come, Uncle Fulano. 





ger boat, and it will be a wonder if I don’t 





to me last night, and which are here 
listening to our conversation, are stolen. 
What do you say ?” 

The recent arrival turned yellower than 
wax, and endeavored to slip away; but 
the bystanders detained him forcibly, and 
the magistrate himself commanded him 
toremain. Meanwhile Uncle Saintseeker 
had faced the alleged thief, and said to 
him: 

‘* Now you will see what’s what!” 

Uncle Fulano recovered his composure, 
and remarked; 

* You had better be careful what you 
say. If you can’t prove it, and I know 
youcan’t, I will have you put in jail asa 
slanderer, Those pumpkins were mine. 
I raised them, just as I did all that I have 
brought to Cadiz this year, inmy own 
garden, and no one can prove the con- 
trary.” 

** You'll see soon enough,” replied Un- 
cle Saintseeker, finally getting the hand- 
kerchief untied. 

Then there fell around on the ground a 
lot of bits of pumpkin-shoots, still green 
and running with juice, while the old 
gardener, sitting cross-legged and dying 
with laughter, addressed the following 
oration to the magistrate and the other 
curious auditors: 

‘*Gentlemen, haven’t you ever paid 
taxes? And haven’t you seen that big, 
green book of the collector’s, out of 
which he cuts receipts, leaving in it a 
stub orremnant, so as to be able to prove 
whether any receipt is counterfeit or 
not?” 

‘What you mean is the receipt-book,” 
gravely remarked the magistrate. 

‘Well, that is just what I have here; 
the receipt-book of my garden, that is, 
the tips to which these pumkins were 
united before they were stolen from me, 
Just see if it isn’tso. This tip belonged 
to this pumpkin—there! no one can doubt 
it. This other one—you see, it belonged 
to that. This wider one—that must have 
belonged to that one yonder—precisely! 
and this one to that; this one to that one 
there.” 

While he was speaking, he went on 
fitting one peduncle after another to the 
hollow left in the pumpkin when it had 
been broken off, and the spectators saw 
with amazement that the irregular and 
variable base of the peduncle corre- 
sponded most exactly to the whitish and 
slightly hollowed scar, so to speak, left on 
the pumpkin. Thereupon, the bystand- 
ers, including the Judge himself and the 
detectives, squatted down in a circle, and 
began to help Uncle Saintseeker in that 
singular kind of proof, all of them say- 
ing at the same time, with childish glee: 

** No doubt about it, none in the world ! 
Just look! This one goes here, that one 
there, that other fits this, this one belongs 
yonder,” 

And the laughter of the grown folks 
joined with the shrill cries of the children, 
with the abusive words of the women, 
witb the tears of triumph and joy shed 
by the old gardener, and with the rude 
jostling given by the police to the con- 
victed thief, impatient to take him off to 
jail. 

It is needless to say that the police had 
that pleasure; that Uncle Fulano was at 
once obliged to return the fifteen dollars 
to the salesman from whom he had re- 
ceived them; that the salesman imme- 
diately turned them over to Uncle Saint- 
seeker, and that the latter started for 
Rota supremely happy, altho it is true 
he said to himself on the way: 

‘“*How beautiful they looked in the 
market! I ought to have brought Man- 
uela back, so as to eat her to-night and 
save the seeds.” 


SWEET-BRIER. 





BY J. H. PARSONS, 


I’M alittle country cousin of the stately gar- 
den queen, 

And I tarry by the roadside, in my gown of 
pink and green, 

To unlatch the gate for Summer, where the 
wood-thrush lingers long, 

On my perfumed breath uplifting his clear 
Angelus of song. 
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THE WAKING SOUL. 


BY JULIE M. LIPPMANN, 








LARRY lay under the trees upon the 
soft, green grass, with his hat tilted far 
forward over his eyes and his grimy 
hands clasped together beneath his head, 
wishing with all his might first one thing 
and then another, but always that it was 
not 80 warm. 

When the children had gone to school 
in the morning they had seen Larry's 
ragged figure, as they passed along the 
street, stretched out full length beneath 
the trees near the gutter curbstone, and 
when they returned, there he was still. 
They looked at him with curiosity; and 
some of the boys even paused beside him 
and bent over to see if he were sunstruck, 

He let them talk ahout him and discuss 
him and wonder at him as they would, 
never stirring, and scarcely daring to 
breathe, lest they be induced to stay and 
question him, He wanted to be alone. 

He wanted to lie lazily under the trees 
and watch the sunbeams as they flirted 
with the leaves, and hear the birds gossip 
with one another, and feel the breeze as 
it touched his hot temples and soothed 
him with its soft caresses. 

Across the street, upon some one’s 
fence-rail, climbed a honeysuckle vine, 
and every now and then Larry caught a 
whiff of a faint perfume as the breeze 
flitted by. 

fle wished the breeze would carry 
heavier loads of it and come oftener. It 
was tantalizing to get just one breath and 
no more in this way. 

But then, that was always the case with 
Larry. He seemed to get a hint of so 
many things and no more than that of 
any. Often when be was lying as he was 
now, under green trees, beneath biue 
skies, he would see the most beautiful 
pictures before his eyes. Sometimes they 
were the clouds that drew them for him, 
and sometimes thetrees. He would, per- 
haps, be feeling particularly forlorn and 
tired and would fling himself down to 
rest and then, in a moment (just for all 
the world as tho the skies were sorry for 
him and wanted to help him forget his 
troubles), he would see the white drifts 
overhead shift and change and there would 
be the vision of a magnificent man—larger 
and more beautiful than any mortal— 
and then Larry would hold his breath in 
ecstacy, while the man’s face grew graver 
and darker, and his strong arm seemed to 
lift and beckon to something from afar, 
and then from outa great stack of clouds 
would break one milk-white one which 
when Larry looked closer, would prove 
to be a colossal steed; and in an in- 
stant, in the most remarkable way, the 
form of the man would be mounted upon 
the back of the courser and they would 
be speeding off toward the West. 

And then Larry would lose sight of 
them—just at the very moment when he 
would have given worlds to see more: for 
by this time the skies would have grown 
black, perhaps, and down would come 
the raim in perfect torrents, sending 
Larry to his feet and scuttling off into 
somebody’s area-way for shelter. And 
there he would crouch and think about 
his vision, fancying to himself his great 
warrior doing battle with the sea; the 
sea lashing up its wave-horses till they 
rose high upon their haunches, their gray 
backs curving outward, their foamy 
manes a-quiver, their white fore-legs mad- 
ly pawing the air, till, witha wild whiony, 
they would plunge headlong upon the 
beech to be pierced by the thousand rain- 
arrows the cloud god sent swirling down 
from above and sink backward faint and 
trembling to be overtaken and trampled 
out of sight by the next frenzied column 
behind. 

Oh! it sent Larry’s blood tingling 
through his veins to see it all so plainly; 
and he did not feel the chill of his wet 
rags about him nor the clutch of hunger 
in his poor empty stomach when the 
Spirit of the Storm rode out, before his 
very eyes, to wage his mighty war. 

And then at other times it would all be 
quite different, and he would see the fig- 
ures of beautiful maidens in gossamer 
garments, and they would seem to be at 





play, flinging flecks of sunlight this way 
and that, or winding and unwinding their 
flaky veils to fling them saucily across the 
face of the sun. 

But none of all these wondrous visions 
lasted. They remained long enough to 
wake in Larry’s heart a great longing for 
more, and then they would disappear and 
he would be all the lonelier for the lack 
of them. 

This was the greatest of his discourage- 
ment:. What would he care for heat or 
cold or hunger or thirst if he could only 
capture these fleeting pictures once for 
all, so that he could abways gaze at them 
and dream over them and make them his 
forever. 

That was one of the things for which 
he was wishing as he lay under the trees 
that summer day. He was thinking: 

“If there was only some way of get- 
ting them down from there. It seems to 
me I'd doanything in the world to be 
able to get them down from there. 1”— 

‘*No you wouldn't,” said a low voice 
next his ear—‘‘no you wouldn't. You'd 
lie here and wish and wonder all day long, 
but you wouldn't take the first step to 
bring your pictures down from Heaven.” 

For a moment Larry was so mightily 
surprised that he found himself quite at a 
loss for words, for there was no one near 
to be seen who could possibly have ad- 
dressed him; but presently he gained 
voice to say: 

“Oh, I know I couldn’t get ‘em, o’ 
course. Folks can’t reach up and bring 
clouds down out o' de sky.” 

**T didn’t say anything about clouds nor 
about the sky,” returned the voice. ‘I 
was speaking about pictures and Heaven. 
Folks can reach up and bring pictures 
down out of Heaven. It’s done every day. 
Geniuses do it.” 

‘**Who’s geniuses?” 
Larry. 

‘**People who can get near enough 
Heaven to catch glimpses of its wonderful 
beanty and paint it on canvas or carve it 
in marble for the world to see, or who 
hear snatches of its music and set them 
upon paper for the world to hear: and 
they are called artists and sculptors and 
composers and pcets,” 

‘““What takes ‘em up to Heaven?” 
queried Larry. 

“Inspiration,” answered the voice. 

‘*T don’t know o’ that. I never seen it,” 
the boy returned. Is it Death ?” 

“No; itis life. But you wouldn't un- 
derstand if I could explain it, which I 
cannot. Noone understands it. But itis 
there just the same. You have it, but 
you do not know how to use it yet. You 
never will unless you do something besides 
lie beneath the trees and dream. Why 
can’t you do something ?” 

‘Oh, I’m tired with all the things I'm 
not doin’,” said Larry in his petulant, 
whimsical way. 

For a little the voice was silent, and 
Larry was beginning to fear it had fled 
and deserted him Jike all the rest when it 
spoke again in its low-toned murmur— 
like the breath of a breeze—and said: 

‘“‘It is cruel to make a good wish and 
then leave it to wander about the world, 
weak and struggling; always trying to be 
fulfilled and never succeeding because it 
is not given strength enough. It makes 
a nameless wantin the world, and peoples’ 
hearts ache for it and long to be satisfied. 
They somehow feel there is somewhere a 
blessing that might be blesseder; a beauty 
that should be more beautiful. It is then 
that the little unfledged wish is near and 
they feel its longing to be made com- 
plete; to be given wings and power to rise 
to Heaven. Yes; one ought not to make 
a good wish and let it go (not to perish, 
for nothing is lost in this world), but to 
be unfulfilled forever. One ought to 
strengthen it day by day until it changes 
from a wish to an endeavor, and then, 
day by day, from an endeavor to an 
achievement, and then the world is better 
for it and glad of it, and its record goes 
above. 

‘*If all the people who wish to do 
wouderful things did them, how blessed 
it would be. If all the people who wish 
to be good were good, ah, then there 
would be no more disappointment nor 
tears nor heartache in the world!” 
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Larry pondered an instant after the 
voice had ceased, and then said, slowly: 

“I kind o’ think I know what you 
mean. You think I'd ought to be work- 
in’. But what cud I do? There ain't 
nothin’ I cud be doin’.” 

‘* Didn’t I hear you complain of me a 
little while ago, because I did not carry 
heavy enough loads of honeysuckle scent 
and did not come often enough? I car- 
ried all I was able to bear, for lam not 
very strong nowadays, and I came as 
often asl could. In fact, 1 did my best 
the first thing thatcameto hand. I want 
you to do the same. That is duty. I 
don’t bear malice toward you because 
you were dissatisfied with me. You did 
not know. If you tried to do the best 
you could and people complained, you 
ought not to let their discontent discour- 
age you. I brought you a whiff of per- 
fume; you can bring some one a sincere 
effort. By and by, when I am stronger 
and can blow good gales and send the 
great ships safely into port, and waft to 
land the fragrant smell of their spicy 
cargo, you may be doing some greater 
work and giving the world something it 
has been waiting for.” 

“The world don’t wait for things,” 
said Larry. “It goesrighton. It doesn’t 
care. I'm hungry and ragged, and I 
haven’t no place to sleep; but the world 
ain’t a-waitin’ fer me ter get things ter eat 
ner clo’es ter me back, ner a soft bed. It 
ain’t a-waitin’ fer nothin’ as I can see.” 

‘‘It does not stand still,” replied the 
voice; ‘‘ but it is waiting, nevertheless. 
If you are expecting a dear, dear person 
—your mother, for instance ”— 

‘I ain't got no mother,” interrupted 
Larry, with a sorrowfnl sigh; ‘* she 
died.” 

‘Well, then—your sister,” suggested 
the voice. 

‘*T ain’t got nosister. I ain't got nobody. 
I’m all by meself,” insisted the boy. 

‘*Then suppose, for years and years 
you have been dreaming of a friend who 
is to fill your world with beauty as no one 
else could do; who among all others in the 
world will be the only one who could 
show you how fair life is. While you 
would not stand still and do nothing what 
time you were watching fcr her coming, 
you would be always waiting for ber, and 
when she was there you would be glad. 
That is how the world feels about its 
geniuses—those whom it needs to make 
it more wonderful and great. It is wait- 
ing for you. Don't disappoint it. It 
would make you sad unw death if the 
friend of whom you had dreamed should 
not come at last, would it not ?” 

Larry nodded his head in assent. 

* Does it always know ‘em ?” he asked, 
‘*IT mean does the world always be sure 
when the person comes it’s the one it 
dreamed of? Mebbe I'd be dreamin’ of 
some one who was beautiful and mebbe 
the real one wouldn't look like what I 
thought, and I'd let her go by.” 

**Ah, little Lawrence, the world has 
failed so too. It has let its beloved ones 
go by: and then, when it was too late, it 
has called after them in pleading to re- 
turn. They never come back, but the 
world keeps repeating their names for- 
ever. That is its punishment and their 
fame.” 

**What does it need me for?” 
Larry. 

“It needs ycu to paint for it the pic- 
tures you see amid the clouds and on the 
earth.” 

“Can't they see ‘em?’ queried the 
boy. 

**No, not as you can. Their sight is 
not clear enough. God wants them to 
know of it and so he sends them you tu 
make it plain to them, It is as tho you 
went to a foreign country where the peo. 
ple’s speech was strange to you. You 
could not know their meaning unless some 
one who understood their language and 
yours translated it for you. He would be 
the only one who could make their mean- 
ing clear to you. He would be an inter- 
preter.” 

** How am I to get that thing you spoke 
about that’d take me up to Heaven, so’s I 
cud bring down the beautiful things I 
see ?” inquired Larry. ‘‘ Where is it?’ 

‘* Inspiration?” asked the voice. ‘ That 
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is everywhere—all about you. Within 
and without you. You have only to pray 
to be given sight clear enough to see it 
and power to useit. But now I must 
leave you. I have given you my mes- 
sage. Give the world yours, Good-by, 
Lawrence— good-by;” and the voice had 
pret 

Larry stretched out his hands and cried: 
‘*Come back, ob, come back;” but the 
echo of his own words was all he heard 
in response, He lay quite motionless and 
still for some time after that, thinking 
about all the voice had said to him, and 
when finally he pushed his hat back from 
before his eyes, he saw the starlit sky 
smiling down upon him benignantly. 
And then, from behind a dark clond he 
saw the radiant moon appear, and it 
seemed to him like the most beautiful 
woman's face he could imagine, peering 
out from the shadow of her own dusky 
hair to welcome the night, 

He got upon his feetas well as he could, 
for he was very stiff with lying so long, 
and stumbled on toward some dark nook 
or cranny where he could huddle unseen 
until the morning; his head full of plans 
for the morrow, and his heart beating 
high with courage and hope. 

He would dream no more, but labor. 
He would work at the first thing that 
came to hand, and then, perhaps, that 
wonderful thing that the voice had called 
inspiration would come to him, and he 
would be able to mount to Heaven on it 
and bring down to earth some of the 
glorious things he saw. He thought in- 
spiration must be some sort of a magical 
ladder that was invisible to all but those 
given special sight to see and power to 
use it. If he ever caught a glimpse of it 
he intended to take hold at once and 
climb straight up to the blessed regions 
above; and dreaming of all he would see 
there he fell asleep. 

In the morning he was awake bright 
and early, and, stretching himself with a 
long-drawn yawn, set out to find some 
way of procuring for himself a break- 
fast. First at one shop door and then at 
another he stopped, popping in his shaggy 
head and asking the man inside to “Give 
mea job, Mister?” and being in reply 
promptly invited to ** Clear out!" 

But it took more than this to discourage 
Larry, heartened as he was by the re- 
membrance of his visions of the day be- 
fore, and on and on he went, until, at 
last, in answer to his question—and just 
as he was about to withdraw his head 
from the door of the express office, into 
which he had popped it a moment before 
—he was bidden to say what it was he 
could do. Almost too surprised in the 
change in greeting to be able to reply, he 
stumbled back into the place and stood a 
moment in rather stupid silence before 
his questioner. 

“Well, ain’t yer got no tongue in yer 
head, young feller? Seemed ter have a 
minute ago. Ef yer can’t speak up no 
better 'n this yer ain’t the boy fer us,” 

But by this time Larry had recovered 
himself sufficiently to blurt out: 

**T kin lift an’ haul an’ run errants an’ 
do all sorts of work about the place, 
Won't ye try me, Mister? Lemme carry 
out dat box ter show ye how strong Lam.” 
And suiting the action to the words, he 
shouldered a heavy packing-case and was 
out upon the sidewalk and depositing it 
upon a wagon, already piled with trunks 
and luggage, before the man had time to 
reply. 

When he returned to the door-step he 
was greeted with the grateful intelligence 
that he might stay a bit and see how he 
got along as an errand boy if he liked; 
and, of course, liking, be started in at 
once upon his new office, 

That was the beginning. It gave him 
occupation and food, but scarcely more 
than that at first, He had no time for 
dreaming now, but often when he had a 
brief moment to himself would take out 
of his pocket the piece of a chalk with 
which he marked the trunks he carried 
and sketch, with it upon some rough box- 
lid or other the picture of a face or form 
he saw in his fancy, so that, after a time 
he was known among the men as “ ihe 
artist feller,” and grew to have quite a 
little reputation among them, 
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How the rest came about even Larry 
himself found it hard to tell. But by 
and by he was drawing with pencil and 
pen and selling his sketches for what he 
could get, buying now a brush and then 
some paints with the scanty proceeds, 
and working upon his bits of cianva@with 
all the ardor of a Raphael himself. 


A man sat before an easel in a crowded 
studio one day giving the last touch toa 
painting that stood before him, It pic- 
tured the figure of a lad, ragged and for- 
lorn, lying asleep beneath some sheltering 
trees. At first that seemed all to be seen 
upon the canvas; but if one looked closer 
one was able to discover another figure 
amid the vaporous, soft glooms of the 
place, It grew ever more distinct until 
one had no difficulty in distinguishing the 
form of a maiden, fair and frail asadream., 
She was bending over the slumbering 
body of the boy, as if to arouse him to 
life by the words she 
breathing against his cheek, 

The artist scrawled his signature in the 
corner of his completed work and set the 
canvas in its frame, and then stood before 
it, scrutinizing it closely. 

* The Waking Soul.’ I wonder if that is 
a good for it?” 
himself. And then, after a moment, he 
said to the pictured lad: 

** Well, Larry, little fellow, the dream 
’s come true; and here we are, you and I 
—you, Larry, and I, Liawrence—-with the 
‘wish grown strong to an endeavor, and 
the endeavor to an achievement.’ 
you glad, boy ?” 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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CEDRIC THE NIMBLE-WITTED. 


A PASSING TRUE TALE OF KING ALFRED'S 
DAYS. 


whispered was 


name 


murmured he to 


Are 





BY HORACE TOWNSEND, 


IN that town of our dear land of Eng- 
land, in the which I was born and grew 
up to manhood, the folk are wont to tell 
many tales anent the good King Alfred. 
Albeit those who dwelt at the same time 
as that good king have had sons and 
daughters, and these in their turn chil- 
dren, and these again yet other children, * 
and so on till the years be many that lie 
betwixt our time and his, yet does the re- 
nown of King Alfred last among us, and 
is spoken of even now. He it was who 
fought the wicked Danes and beat them, 
driving them all out of our country to 
their own, save only those whom he slew, 
so that they could work no more wo; and 
this, indeed, is the only sure way to fore- 
fend against a Dane doing ill, for they 
are, of a truth, bad men and given to all 
manner of knavery and sin. 

Now, my father has often told to me 
how that when King Alfred had driven 
out the Danes, he ruled so wisely and so 
well that men could hang chains of gold 
and jewels by the roadside, and there 
they would stay untouched save by him 
who owned them. And this was so not 
because there were no evil men in the 
land—for these are everywhere to be 
found save inthe kingdom of our Lord 
alone—but because doomsmen were set 
up by the King, before whom were haled 
all who did not righteously, and accord- 
ing to their faults they were doomed. It 
followed in its course that among these 
doomsmen some were wiser than others 
and more even-handed; but among them 
all was none to be found more righteous 
and more blame.ess in his findings than 
Cedric, the son of Hend. 

In Reading was his dwelling, and over 
the men of that borough he sat in the 
doomsman’s chair every day in the 
church-yard, setting straight that that 
was crooked and upholding the small 
against the great, the feeble folk against 
the strong. Now, the talk of his right- 
eousness spread, as when a stone drops in 
a mere the ripples of it spread until they 
touch the shore, so that even to the King’s 
ears came the name of Doomsman Cedric, 
the son of Hend, 

And the King said to himself: ‘ Per- 
chance these be but fond tidings which 
are told to me, and yet again there may 
be truth in them; but strange it is that a 
man should be not only so righteous but 
60 wise that none make plaint touching 








any of the dooms he gives forth;” and he 
80 pondered over this thing that in the 
end he habited himself like unto a simple 
knight at arms, and rode forth from Lon- 
don, taking the high-road to Reading, to 
see for himself what manner of man this 
Cedric might be. Ditton he passed and 
Windsor, also, and wherever he tarried 
for the night as folk ate their supper he 
heard them talk as they quaffed their ale 
or mead of Cedric the Doomsman and the 
wonder of his wisdom and his rightfnal- 
ness, until the King began to grow hot 
within him at the endless babble, as it 
seemed to him, concerning the worthiness 
of this one man, 

So he rode until he came to Staines, and 
as he was about to pass over the bridge 
he saw, lying in the dust at the wayside, 
a beggar, habited in rags, and begging 
alms from the passers by. 

** Help 
beggar. 

‘“With all my heart,” answered the 
Kinz, and took from his pouch three pen- 


me, oh, stranger!” said the 


nies which he gave to the beggar. 

‘Help me, oh stranger!” quoth once 
more the beggar. 7 

‘*Thou art a greedy varlet!” said the 
King; ‘‘ what more dost thou want ?” 

‘Tam old and weak,” answered the 
beggar. ‘* Wilt thou not set me behind 
thee on thy horse and carry me to Read- 
ing town ?” 

‘**With all my heart!’ replied once 
more the King, and straightway set him 
foul as he was upon his horse, and in that 
wise rode over the bridge and along the 
high-road into the town of Reading. As 
they went down the High Street the King 

said to the beggar: ‘‘ Where wilt thou 
that I set thee down ?”’ 

To which made answer the other : 
‘* Nay, but rather where wilt thou that I 
set thee down ?” 

‘Thou art a saucy varlet,” quoth the 
King; ‘‘and it would be using thee not 
unscurrily were I to pitch thee off my 
horse into the runnel there by the side of 
us,” 

‘*Hast thou the face to call it thy 
horse?” quoth the beggarman. ‘* Thou 
shameless thing! thou knowest well the 
horse belongs to me.” 

‘* Thy horse?” shouted the King. 

‘* Ay ! mine,” said the heggar. 

‘*We will see about that,” said the 
King. 

‘* We truly will,” said the beggar, and 
with that he made a loud outcry, calling 
aloud: ‘* Thief! thief!” so that they who 
passed by stopped and, wondering at the 
noise, asked who might be the thief, and 
in what the beggar, who was a foreigner 
to them all, had been wronged. 

Then both the beggar and the King told 
each his tale. Now the tale of the beggar 
was in this wise: That he, riding toward 
the town of Reading, had met the King, 
albeit he knew not, nor did the Reading 
men, that he was a king, but thought 
him a simple wayfarer, and seeing he was 
afoot and weary, had offered to him to 
ride before him on his horse, ‘ The 
which,” said the beggar, ‘‘ does he now, 
with foul threats and evil knocks, try to 
take by force from me, saying it is his 
own, tho it is plain to be seen that I am 
old and weak and he is young and 
lusty.” 

And after the King had told his truthful 
tale, how that it was he who had been rid- 
ing toward the town and had in kindness 
set the beggar behind him and holpen him 
on his way with but scurvy payment for 
his.pains, the men of Reading were sore 
besetin their minds asto which of the 
twain might be the truth-teller and which 
the liar. After some had talked this way 
and some that, an elder among them said: 

‘*Let us hale them both and also the horse 
before Cedric, our doomsman, and he will 
tell us which we shall believe.” 

Nothing loth was the King, nor did the 
beggar dare to say them nay, and so it 
came to pass that in no great while they 
stood before Cedric, the son of Hend, in 
the church-yard where his seat was. But 
they were not the first comers, and so had 
to wait until two trials had been held. The 
first was a quarrel between a scrivener and 
a hedger concerning a woman, The 
scrivener said that she was his wife and 


and the hedger indeed said no; that she 
had always been his wife, and that the 
scrivener had no lawful right to her. The 
woman said nothing, whereat all mar- 
veled. When each had told his tale, Ced- 
ric pondered and said: ‘‘Leave the woman 
here and return, each of you on the mor- 
row:”’ and they went away leaving the 
woman. 

Next came a flesher and a miller, the 
miller holding in his hand a sum of mon- 
ey. ‘* I went,” said he, ‘ at noon to the 
flesher to buy meat for my household, 
and when the time came for me to pay 
him, I drew from my pouch these coins of 
silver, the which when the flesher saw, he 
made as if to cluich, and took me by the 
wrist, 80 that both of us are now come be- 
fore you, I holding my silver and he 
clutching my wrist. He says the silver 
is his; | say itis mine. Yetdo I make 
oath that to me and not to him does it be- 
long.” 

Then said the flesher: 

‘* Nay, but this man lies. He came to 
my house as he says, but that is all the 
truth there is in his tale. When he had 
taken his meat he asked me whether I 
had silver to give to him in place of gold 
coin. ‘Ay,’ quoth I, and laid out on my 
fleshing block a handful of silver coins, 
which, when he saw, he caught up with 
his hand and so was making off when 
I clutched him by the wrist and haled 
him before thee. our doomsman. To 
this will I make oath and say that he, 
the miller, is a rogue and a rascal whiles 
Iam an upright man and the rightful 
owner of the silver.” 

And when the doomsman asked it of them 
each of the twain, the flesher and the miller, 
stuck to his tale nor altered it a jot. Then 
quoth the Doomsman: ‘Leave ye the 
silver with me and come again on the 
morrow.” And they went*their own 
ways. 

Then came forward the King and the 
beggar, and the King said: 

“I was riding toward this town, and 
when I came to the bridge of Staines I 
saw this man seated by the roadside, 
and when he asked me to lift him on 
my horse, I, seeing that he was old and 
feeble, said yes, with a good heart, and 
carried him into this town of yours, in 
the which he was no sooner come than 
he claimed my horse to my own face, 
saying that it was his and not mine. 
This on the word of one who tries to be 
a righteous man, is the truth, oh, dooms- 
man. 

And the beggar: 

‘*IT was riding toward the town on this 
my horse when I met this young man, 
who, saying he was nigh dead from hard 
going, asked me to help him on his way. 
With a good heart I did so, putting him 
before me on the horse; but when we 
were come into the High Street he roguish- 
ly claimed of me my horse, and when I 
would not give it up he had me haled be- 
fore thee. This onthe word of anold and 
righteous man, is the truth, oh, dooms- 
man!” 

Said Cedric: ‘* Leave the horse here 
with me, and come again on the morrow.” 

So the King and the beggar went their 
own ways, and on the morrow were in 
the church-yard as were the others, also, 
to hear the doom that Cedric would give. 

The scrivener and the hedger were 
called. 

‘*Take thy wife, scrivener,” said Cedric, 
‘and let the ears be cut from off the 
hedger.” 

So the hedger lost his ears and the 
scrivener gained his wife; and yet some 
said their lots were equal 

Then were called the flesher and the 
miller. 

‘‘Take thy silver, miller,” said Cedric, 
‘*and let the right hand be cut from off 
the flesher.” 

So the miller got his silver and the 
flesher lost his hand. 

Then the King and the beggar were 
called. 

**Come with me,” said Cedric to the 
King, and he took him to a stable hard 
by where were a score of horses. ‘ Pick 
out thine own horse,” said Cedric; and 
the King did so. 

Then Cedric sent for the beggar and 


’ 





had been taken from him by the hedger; 


from among a score of horses;” and the 
beggar, whose eyes were keen and whose 
arts were nimble, picked out the King’s 
horse, 
** Now,” said Cedric, ‘‘come both of 
you to the doomsman’s seat,” and when 
they were gathered there once more 
Cedric said to the King: 

**Take thy horse, and let the old man 
be hanged.” 

And the King marveled at the wisdom 
of the doomsman, and said to him: 
** Now [ know that all | have heard is 


truth. Thou art as full of wisdom as is 
an egg of meat. Know then that I am 
King Alfred;’ and when Cedric had 


bowed his knee before him the King said: 

‘** Tell me 1 pray thee how thou gavest 
such rightful doom; for I dare swear that 
thou dealt as righteously with the scrive- 
ner and the miller as with me. ” 

‘* All three were but small matters, oh 
King,” said Cedric; ‘* but this was the 
manner in which I settled them. Thou 
sawest how that | kept all night the three 
things anent which there was a bicker- 
ing.” 

**I did,” said the King. 

‘* Well,” said Cedric, *‘ in the morning 
I turned hastily to the woman and said: 
‘Smooth me down a skin forI need to 
write;’ and she took a skin and rubbed it 
after the fashion of a scrivener’s helper, 
and then | knew that she belonged to the 
scrivener and not to the hedger; for how 
would a hedger’s wife know aught of 
writing or of making ready skins whereon 
to write?” 

** Tis well,” said the King. 

‘The silver,” said Cedric, ‘I put ina 
pot of water and left it over-night. In 
the morning there floated on the top of 
the water a tine white dust. Then 1 knew 
it belonged to the muller, whose hands 
and whose clothes were covered with 
ground wheat,and not to the flesher,whose 
hands were greasy with his meats. Had 
it been his, oil and not dust would have 
been on the water’s top.” 

‘Tis very well,” said the King. ‘‘ And 
my horse?” 

* Truly therein I had pains to find the 
truth. For tho of course thou knewest 
thy beast among the score, and doubtless 
wouldst have known him amid an hun- 
dred, yet when I called the beggar in so 
did he, too; and I was puzzled.” 

‘* Then didst thou but guess the truth ?” 
said the King. 

‘*Nay,” replied Cedric. ‘* To guess is 
not true wisdom. I saw that wnile the 
beggar knew the horse, yet did the horse 
not know him. Yet thee it knew and 
whinnied when thou camest anigh to it; 
and so I gave it thee and hanged the beg- 


gar. 

The King pondered a while, and then 
spoke. 

‘Truly, Cedric,” quote he, ‘‘ thou art 
better fit to be king and I to be dooms- 
man. And yetI know not; for while I 
make a passing good kingI fear mel 
should make a passing bad doomsman.” 


PEBBLES. 


A CRANK is a man who pursues a dif- 
ferent hobby from our own.—Puck. 





....A rope gets tight because that’s the 
way it is taut.’’— Yonkers Statesman. 


...“* Do you know what duty is?” “It 
is what we exact from others.’’-—A. Dumas, 


fils. 


....Mr. Bjirnstjerne Bjjirnson may be a 
very worthy man, but he basa very hard 
name.— Puck, 


...-If aman could see himself as others 
see him he would pull down the blinds.— 
New Orleans Picayune. 


. 

...‘* The match is off,”’ remarked Squill- 
kin, as the newly married pair started on 
their wedding tour.—Binghamton Repub- 
lican. 


....Polite Passenger: ‘** Pardon me, sir! 
Can I sit down in this seat?” Our Sour- 
boy: ‘‘ Well, | presume you can if you try 
hardenough. I didn’t haveany trouble.”— 
Boston Times. 


....“*Ethel, I’m engaged to Harry De 
Retch—he couldn’t get out of it last night.” 
** You dear, clever girl—I made him propose 
to me, too, on Tuesday evening, and between 
us, what a time we can have with him.’’— 
Life. 


... A little girl, who knew nothing about 
encores, found fault with the audience ata 
recent children’s concert. ‘I know we 
didn’t make one mistake,’’ she exclaimed, 
‘and yet they made us come out and sing 
it all over again.’’—Leeds Mercury. 


.... First Theatrical Manager (meeting a 
brother manager at the entrance to the 
House of Representatives): ‘‘ Hello! what 
were you doing in there?’’ Second Man- 
ager: “I am studying some new effects in 
the way of a mob for next season.’’—Puck. 


«.«.*I have been on this road twenty 





said tohim; “ Pick out thine own horse 


years, and know what I am talking about,” 
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said the conductor to a passenger who com- 
plained of the slow time. ‘Twenty 
years!’ gasped the passenger. ‘ What 
station did you get on at?”’—Journal of 
Education. 








.. Angry Citizen: **‘ How much will you 
take and leave the neighborhood at once *”’ 
Leader of Little German Band: “ Fifty 
cents.”’ Angry Citizen: ‘You ask too much.” 
Leader of Little Germun Band: “Ish dot 
so’ Vell, I blays von more tune, un den 
you see if dot’s too mooch.’’—Puck. 


.. Briggs: ** What an eloquent sermon 
Mr. Lorgwood preached in favor of a belief 
in a future life. There can be no doubt 
that he is a firm believer in an eternity. 
Braggs: “ Yes; he thinks that when eter- 
nity begins he will have a chance to preach 
as longa sermon as he likes.’”’—Terre Haute 
Express. 


.. love the rhythmic stutter of the mower on 
the lawn 
As it rouses me from sluggard sleep, and tells 
me it is morn, 
Ah, yes, I dearly love it; 
But the man who has to shove it 
I'll bet asilver dollar wishes he had not been 
born. —New Haven News. 


....-Samuel: “‘*Rastus, kin yo’ tell me 
what anticipation am ?” ’Rastus: ** Well, 
it’s jess dis way. If yo’ was habing yo’ eye 
on a Water-million furtwo weeks, waitin’ 
fo’ it to git ripe, and yo’ finally decided to 
git away wid it, an’ yo’ goes and fines sum 
odder darky has been done and got ahead 
ob yer—dat, Samuel, am anticipation.” — 
Boston Herald. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 





Com munications for this depart ment should be ad- 
dressed * Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 
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1. Syucopate frustrated. The syncopated 
word is a deed. 

2. Syncopate one who searches. The 
word is a concave structure. 

3. Syncopate taverns. The word is un- 
clothed. 

4. Syncopate rejoined. The word is one. 

5. Syncopate a register of the year. The 
word is to grant for repayment. 

6. Syncopate a holdfast. The word is a 
lineal measure. 

7. Syncopate thrown from a seat. The 
word is a rest. 

8. Syncopate going back. The word is to 
reverse. 

The initials of the syncopated words—a 
writer of fables. 


MALTESE CROSS. 


9 40 
35 36 10 11 12 41 42 
13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 
37 38 22 23 34 43 44 
39 25 45 
26 27 28 
29 30 31 32 33 


From 1 to 5, a girl’s nickname. 

From 6 to 8, a gentle blow. 

9, in town. : 

From 10 to 12, common at Christmas time. 

From 138 to 21, a city of Delaware. 

From 22 to 24, to request. 

25, in town. 

From 26 to 28, a beverage. 

From 29 to 33, to twist. 

From 34 to 39, the most brilliant of the 
planets. 

From 36 to 38, a plant and its fruit. 

15, in town. 

19, in town. 

From 41 to 43, to run away. 

From 40 to 45, recent. 

From 3 to 31, a seaport town in England. 
“ LITTLE ONE.” 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE 19TH. 
DUUBLE ACROSTIC. 
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BURIED NAMES. 
1, Mary; 2, Alice; 3, William; 4, Sophia; 
5, George; 6, Helen; 7, Ellen; 8, Herbert. 
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PROTEAN RHOMBOID. 
LEPER 
MILES 
TOPE D 
S ELAH 
LABAN 
DIAMONDS AND HOUR GLASSES. 
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Gracchi to Nowhere. 
Gracchi 
Chili 
Liar 
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Nowhere 








Rents are due 
to wash-day, unless you wash 
with Pearline. It’sthe washing 
in the old way with soap and 
rub, rub, that makes the holes 
inyourclothes. Youcan’t get 
them clean without rubbing; 
you can’t rub without wearing 
them out. A month of ordinary 
use won’t make the wear and 
tear of one such washing. 

Try alittle Pearline—w¢h- 
out soap. The dirt comes out 
easily and quickly without 
rubbing. There’s no need to 
drag it out by main strength— 
there’s nothing to hurt your 
clothes, no matterhowdelicate. 
There’s no hard work about it 
either. It’scasy washing—both 
for the woman who washes and 
the things that are washed. 
It’s safe washing, too. Pearl- 
ine removes the ‘dirt, but won't 


harm anything else. 
Beware of imitations. 186 JAMES PYLE, N.Y. 


ALL WEARERS OF ARTIFIC TAL 
TEETH, suffering from inflamed mouth. throat or 
stomach, ringing in the ears, nervous headache, or 
general prostiation. will receive valuable informa 
tion by sending stamp to Dr. WM. E. DUNN, 551 Lex- 
ington Ave., cor. 3%h Street, New York. 


Cc. M. MOsEMAN, E, W. MOSEMAN, 


CI MOSHSTAN t& BID, 











MAKERS, IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS OF 
ENGLISH RACING AND 
KIDING SADDLES. 
COMPLETE FOR 
THE HUNT, THE PARK AND 
THE CHASE, 
ENGLISH SNAPFLE, PELHAM & WEY- 
MOUTH RIDING BRIDLES, BITS, 
BREASTPLATES, Etc., Ete. 


HARNESS, HORSE CLOTHING, ETC. 


128 CHAMBERS ST, NEW YORK, 
ALSO LONDON AND PARIS, 


Baxter 0. Swan, 
MANUFACCURER OF 
Church, Hall, and 
LODCE FURNITURE 
IN GREAT VARIETY. 
Pews and Chapel Seatings, Pul- 
pits, ui hairs, Commu- 
nion and Altar Tables, 
8S. 8, Teachers’ a.nd _ 


Write + 
s"Becend St. 


MAb LADS, 
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Ye Daintye Ladyes Please Take Notice. 


HARRIET HUBBARD AYER, 


305 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


The RECAMIE TOILET 


Preparations. 
RECAMIER CREAM THESE PREPARATIONS ARE FAMOUS 
For Tan, Sunburn or Pimples. 


AS THE ONES 
RECAMIER BALM ENDORSED AND USED 
A Beautifier Pure and Simple. 


BY THE 
RECAMIER LOTION 


Most Beautiful Women of Every Country 
For Removing Moth and Freckles. 


VOLUNTARY TESTIMONIALS 
RECAMIER POWDER 


From Mesdames 
ADELINA PATTI NICOLINI, 
GUARANTEED PURE. 
Will Not Make the Face Shine. 


BERNHARDT, 
RECAMIER SOAP 


LANGTRY, 
Delicate, Healing and Pure. 














POTTER, 
MODJESKA, 
CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG, 
And thousands of others, 


- ALSO 
CONCENTRATRD ODORS FOR THE HANDKEROHIEF. 
Scented Waters, Sachet Powders, Dentifrices. 
Manicure Coods and Objects of Art for the Toilet Table in Silver, Rare 
Porcelain, Ivory, etc. 


Sachets for Bureau Drawers, Skirts and Bodices of Gowns, Closet Lin- 
ings, Household and Personal Linen. 


Every Requisite and Luxurious Appointment of a Gentlewoman’s Toilet. 


FOK SALE THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY BY DEALERS IN TOLLET ARTICLES, 


Mail orders from all parts of the world promptly attended to. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS with Copies of Endorsements, 
HARRIET HUB3ARD AYER, 305 Fifth Ave., New York City. 














UTRITION is first in importance, Medication second, in all illness. 
Perfect nutrition is possible with V containing 
as it does every element necessary for BO ININE making 


BOVININE "takes the flesh firm and rosy, gives 


color to the lips and cheeks, and brightens the eye by its blood-making and 


new and pure blood. 
tissue-building properties. No medivation whatever enters into the com- 
position, it being a food only, but the most effective as yet devised by human 
research and experiment. 
THE J. P. BUSH MANF’C COQ., 

New York City. 





Unexcelled Fireworks Co.. 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS, 


Nos. 9 and 11 Park Place, New York. 


THE MOST COMPLETE STOCK OF 


Fireworks of Every Description, 
BUNTING AND SILK FLAGS, 
Japanese and Domestic Lanterns, 
FAIRY LAND ILLUMINATING CUPS, 


STARLICHT CANDLES 


ALL KINDS OF CELEBRATION GOODS 


Assortments of Fireworks for Private use ready packed 


WE CAN SHIP AT SHORT NOTICE, 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
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» Better than Tea and Coffee for the Nerves. ¢ 
, 


Van Hourews Cocoa 


» “Once Tried, Always Used.” 


Ask your Grocer for it, takenoother. [6 “4 











Ovington Brothers 
FINE PORCELAINS 


AND 


SOLID SILVER. 

330 FIFTH AVENUE,N. Y. 
Brooklyn House; Fulton and Clark Sts. 
|THE WONDERFUL = 
UBURG\CHAIR| O'S p peas ' 
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Automaie rake 
on all 
and ship goods to be 

id for on delivery. — 
Bond stamp for Cata- \W 
logue, Name goods desired, 
Soeeae : MFG. CO., 145 N. sth ney 


We retail at the lowest 
wholentle factory prices, 
\i 





‘FAST BLACK STOCKINGS. | 
THE CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO, 


FP. P, Darning 
Cotton of | 
Robinson our Dye. 
Retail stores 
Dye. 





Wi KBroad- 






9} 

Guaranteed w seat ne | ms 
bot to New York. 
post Wi State St. 
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CROUCH & & FITZGERALD 


y eDT the most Reliable 
BAGS & 
VALISES. 


14 alli St. 


Weat of Broadway. 


556 Broadway, 


Below Prince St. 


723 Sixth Avenue, 


Below 42d St. 


N. B. Light Trunks for Stoqmer and Euro- 
pean travel. 


Beston wae 
vchsxsnet INOAK AND ASH 
Spine ° ane andy agous anner sugeIESs 


Two Wheelers, Pony Carts, ete., in) Ash and 
Quarrered Oak, ne atural wood fini Address 


BRADLEY & 60, StS So. 
BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits as a Wash Blue have been fully tested 

and indorsed by thousands. of housekeepers. 
Your Grocer ought to haveit onsale, Ask for it. 
bD. S. WILTBERGER, Prop. 


233 North Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HOUSE FURNISHING. 


Foreign and Domestic Cooking 
Utensils, Copper and Tin Molds, 
CUTLERY, 

CHINA, GLASS AND EARTHENWARE. 


Eddy Refrigerators. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


601 and 603 6th Ave., 


1338 and 1340 Broadway. 














PHOTOGRAPHY DONE QUICKLY 


THE P. D. Q. CAMERA. 





The Latest a gg in Detective 


Takes pictures 4x5 inches tn size, elther vertically 
or horizontally. Can be used either with our cut- 
Films or Plates. 

PROTECTED BY FOUR PATENTS, AND ANOTHER 

PENDING, 

Handsomely covered with Black Grained Leather, 
and filled with fine Combination Instantaneous 
Achromatic Lens, with Patent Doubie Dry Plate or 
Film Holder. 


PRICE, complete, only $20.00: 


E. & H. T, ANTHONY, & 00,, Manufacturers . 


591 BROADWAY. NEW YORK, 
47 years established in this line of business, 





farm and Carden. 


(the Aortcultwral Editor will be giad to recetwe any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that will 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested.| 


CHEESE. 


BY OLIVE CHESNEY. 


THE famous Stilton cheese of surpassing 
richness is made in Leicestershire. The 
evening cream is added to morning’s milk, 
with sufficient rennet to form the curd. 
When this 1s firm it is not broken, as is 
usually the case, but the solid mass is 
placed in a sieve to drain, and is frequently 
pressed. When dry and firm it is placed 
first in a wooden hoop; afterward strips of 
cloth are fastened round it, the strips t'ght- 
ened as the cheese shrinks, and it is left to 
cure thorougbly on dry boards It must 
require the palate of a gourmet long in the 
service to relish a fully ripened Stilton 
cheese, streaked with red and green mold 
and giving odorous testimony of age; or, 
in its moist, crumbling stage, when, as | 
have beard a bon vivant laughingly declare, 
that he liked to see his morsel of cheese 
walking over his plate. Perhaps it is the 
odor of antiquity, so dear to the hearts of 
many, clinging to these highly odoriferous 
cheeses, rather than the flavor, that is rel- 
ished; for is not cheese mentioned not only 
by classic Homer, but by that most ancient 
of poets—the patriarch Job? 

Cheddar —Many cheeses are 
known to commerce by the names of the 
localities where they are made. Cheddar, 
near the Mendip Hills, a little village in 
Somersetshire, famous for its rich pastures, 
gives its name to this cheese, a veritable 
bon bouche to the bon vivant, and received 
with favor by every lover of rich cheese. 
Its richness and flavor are attributable to 
the exceeding fertility of the pastures and 
to a species of Agrastis browsed by the cat- 
tle on the hills. 

The double Gloucester isa cheese of equal 
richness. The single Gloucester, Dunlop 
and Cheshire are English cheeses of inferior 
richness, and for that reason preferred by 
some. The cream, in preparing the curd, is 
omitted in makiug these cheeses. 

Scotland produces a cheese of unsurpassed 
richness, which bears the name of Cheddar. 
It requires from one to two years for these 
well-made, delicious cheeses fully to ripen. 
At acheese-show in England, two or three 
years ago, these famous cheeses were shown 
of different degrees of ripeness by the prize 
winner of the old Scotch Cheddar cheeses. 
The new cheeses were declared by the judges 
to be *“*so hard that they could scarcely 
be ironed, and that except for export to a 
hot country, they were absolutely unsala- 
ble.”” Time is required to develop new, 
hard cheese into ripe, mellow, pure flavored 
Cheddar. 

Insome of the Scotch dairies the flavor of 
old cheese is successfully communicated to 
that recently made of any variety, by intro- 
ducing small portions of the old into the new, 
small pieces of each are extracted with asam- 
ple scoop, an excbange is made, those taken 
from the old areinserted in the new, and 
vice versd, The old cheese must be perfectly 
dry and must have reached only the age 
when the blue mold is apparant. The new 
cheese must be kept thoroughly excluded 
from the air; ina few weeks’ time the new 
cheese will have so absorbed the mold as to 
render it almost indistinguishable from the 
old cheese. 

The peaceof mind of at least one of the 
clergymen of the Church of England, seems 
greatly disturbed by what he considers the 
deterioration of English Cheddar cheeses, 
and thus laments it in a letter: 


Cheese. 


* All my experience since I published ... 
goes to prove that I am right,and I find very 
many who think the same. I say that the Ched- 
dar cheese—branch of high and special indus- 
try—I say special, because in real truth it was a 
monopoly of a prime article of choicest food 
has been seriously injured by the insane proc- 
ess of making repidly for rapid sale; thus enor- 
mous quantities of cheese, bearing some ovt- 
ward but no inward resemblance of true Ched- 
dar, have been brought intothe market, and, 
go where you will, itis athousand chances to 
one against your getting a bit of Cheddar cheese 
however much you may ask for it. The thing 
itself is almost gone; the two-year-old Cheddar, 
the best cheese in the world, has pretty well dis- 
appeared from among us. American and fac- 
tory substitutes are in its place. It is not diffi- 
cult to see how this has come to pass without 
people being awareofit. A good cheese-taster 
among consumers generally is about as rare as 
a good tea-taster or wine-taster. Of 1,000 people 
who gointo a shop to buy cheese, about 999 xo to 
buy a hunch, not a whole cheese; the hunch 
tastes well enough for them, and they carry it 
away, thinking they have got a good thing 
cheap, and they eat it upat home betore they 
find out what it ‘s. If they would give the 





hunch a fair trial, or put it away in 
the cupboard for six weeks, they would 
not find it so pleasant to open the cupboard, or 
even to gointothe room. Thearticle was never 
from the first adecent or wholesome article of 
food. But this isthe article which is taking the 
place all over England, and usurping the name 
of Cheddar cheese, cheap and nasty stuff. | 
never look now ata so-called Cheddar cheese, 
unless | know well what | am about, and where 
lam. And I believe that very much the same 
may be said of the cheese of other parts of Eng- 
land. All has fallen under the same curse- 
with rare exceptions—the curse of the bad arti- 
cle manufactured in this as in other branches of 
English industry, not afew for competition and 
rapid sale under false names. Home-making 
and no artificial drying are the two princi- 
pal elements of good cheese-making. It is 
almost inconceivable that any farmers in 
the Cheddar cheese country should have thrown 
into the ditch all their valuable monopoly by 
allowing themselves to be deceived by the 
American example into artificial drying and 
rapid sale. A rea) Cheddar should not be eaten 
under eighteen months from date of making, 
and is best at two years from it. No American 
or factory-made cheese smells sweetly after 
six months, when itisa race between the men 
and the maggots. There is no country in Europe 
or outof it that can make prime Cheddar cheese 
except Somerset, and it is the worst folly to go 
and throw away a monopoly, oeing a natural 
gift. We had better go back, and, if need be, 
live on bread and watertwo years, that in the 
third year we and our customers may be able 
once more to live on bread and real Cheddar 
cheese. There is no better food in the world— 
few so good—and we have been throwing it all 
away like idiots.” 

Denmark and France are competing suc- 
cessfully with the oldest and most famous 
of the English and Continental dairies. To 
the thoroughness, paiustaking, uniform in- 
dustry of the Danes is attributable in part 
their well-deserved success. Their foreign 
egg-trade, for instance, has been one of 
tremendous growtb, and principally wich 
their c'ose neighbor and ally, England. 
Twenty years ago Denmark exported annu- 
ally 900,000 eggs: now it is estimated at 
something over 111,000,000 per annum. 

The position awarded to the products of 
the Danish and French dairies are due not 
alone to the knowledge and skill of the 
employés, but also to the combined tact and 
discrimination enjoined upon them in con- 
sulting the tastes and requirements of their 
far-distant and widely varying markes, 
and applied in preparing their shipments 
in accord with them; for in trade, asin all 
things else in life where merit is equal, 
these are important factors in popularity 
and success. This is exemplified by the 
Danish butter shipped to England and that 
intended for the Orient. Notwithstanding 
the excellence of the English dairies, in 
some of the leading English and Scotch 
markets, the Danish butter bears off the 
prize, and is always in demand at the high- 
est price. Taste here exacts that the butter 
be of mild flavor, of uniform straw-color, 
and put up in neat packages, packed in 
casks of white oak or ash holding from six- 
ty to one hundred pouuds. The butter pre- 
pared for the markets of China, Japan and 
the British Colonies is made and packed 
differently. Lt is made from sweet cream. 
The new milk put into large square cans is 
suspended for twelve hours in iced water; 
thenskimmed, churned, and slightly salted. 
This butter 1s packed in tins containing 
from one to twenty pounds, and in the 
markets for which it is specially prepared 
is eagerly sought. 

The Normandy butter is of exquisite 
flavor and purity. Like all French butter 
it is guiltless of salt, but after being packed 
in dainty glass jars, holding from one to 
two pounds each, a tablespoonful of the 
purest, pearly white salt, reduced to an im- 
palpable powder, is put in the mouth of 
each bottle, which measures about two 
inches in diameter, closed with a glass 
stopper and hermetically sealed with hard, 
white cement. This butter readiiy brings 
at retail sixty-five cents gold for one pound 
bottle, and fifty-five per pound in two 
pound bottles. 

The Danish cheeses are of superlative ex- 
cellence, and have attained the reputation 
they well merit. The vigilant care and 
neatness bestowed upon them while in the 
hands of the dairy farmers extends to the 
shipment of them. 

With the butter they are placed where 
they will be kept at a low temperature, 
where the air can circulate, and covered 
with sacking scrupulously guarded from 
contamination from surroundings. They 
are shipped extensively to the British 
Colonies, Central America, China, Japan, 
West Indiies and South America. In the 
West Indias and South America cheese 
to a great extent forms the leading 
imported article of diet for the natives, 
and in quality, in these countries, Danish 
cheeses are considered vastly superior to 
American cheeses. 





France and Denmark embrace agricul- 
ture in their schedules, and the attainments 
of diligence and intelligence are reaped by 
both sexes in these famous industrial 
schools. 

The Crown of Denmark is in generous 
accord and sympathy with her technical 
schools. Fifty thousand dollars are annu- 
ally spent in maintaining her dairy schools, 
and they repay with interest the money ex- 
pended upon them. ‘Twenty years ago 
Denmark exported butter to the amount ot 
two million, one hundred thousand dollars 
yearly, now she realizes from it over thirty 
million dollars per annum. 

Graduates from the Royal Society of 
Denmark, readily obtain situations not 
only in the dairies and as farm hands, but 
as bailiffs, as the instruction in this depart- 
ment includes keeping accounts. The 
Danish schools are divided into two classes 
a primary or Folkeskoie, and the Lands 
boskole, to which is attached the training 
school for girls and agricultural instruc- 
tion fur both boys and girls. Here the giris 
receive oral instruction by lectures, and one 
branch, dairying, practically, the pupils 
being required to milk. In this depart- 
ment is taught keeping accounts. To one 
of the schools is attached a small farm of 
forty-five or fifty acres, this has a small 
annuity from the Crown. Occasionally an 
owner of a small farm receives pupils. One 
owned and carried on by a woman has 
twelve young women, who are practically 
and thoroughly trained as farm servants 
and dairy-maids, for which training they 
pay from two pounds to three pounds per 
annum, and consider themselves fortunate 
in securing the situations. 

France boasts of many technical schools. 
In Rouen is found one of the best of these 
admirable annexes. One of them furnishes 
a school where the pupils are initiated 
into the practical duties of farm life. Here 
are found the embryo farm wife and dairy- 
maid to receive instruction for future de- 
velopment into farm mistress and dairy 
masager. At the world’s fair in London, a 
few years ago, a French dairy perfect in 
detail of operation attracted much atten- 
tion from persons interested in this branch 
of business. The cream, butter, cream 
cheese and variety of French cheeses fur- 
nished by this unique dairy gave zest to 
many a lunch, and bore ample evidence of 
the skill of those employed in it. 

An English dairy school has been estab- 
lished at the butter and cheese factory of 
Lord Vernon at Sudbury, England. That 
the pupils may become thorough in each 
branch of dairying, it is divided into three 
separate departments. First, office work 
apd book-keeping; second, butter making; 
third, cheese making. Each pupil is em- 
ployed for a week at a time 1n each of these 
several departments in strict rotation. To 
those only engaged in this branch of trade 
is known the immense quantities of cheese 
exported by the United States to Great 
Britain. 

The best Euglish cheeses, English com- 
missioners state, do not attain their full 
flavor and richness under two years, 
and for this reason decline to award 
high praise to American cheese; and 
British connoisseurs complain bitterly of 
the deterioration of the English cheese 
market, and ascribes it tothe innovation of 
American cheese factories. Large cheese 
factories are found in many places in Eng- 
land, where heretofore the farm dairies 
had given famous and highly prized cheeses. 
They admit that the advantages to the 
maker, whose cheeses are ripened rapidly 
and are in the market a few weeks after 
inaking, are two-fold; not only is his capi- 
tal speedily turned over, but the cheese, 
being comparatively green, outweighs 
cheeses whose ripening has been a gradual 
process, and consequently the evaporation 
of moisture greater, They protest that the 
factory cheese is in flavor and keeping 
qualities vastly inferior to the home-made 
cheeses. Furthermore, they say that all 
that home education in dairy work, which 
the thrifty, well-managed farmhouse pro 
vides for the daughters and well-trained 
domestics, is no longer within their prov- 
ince; and is financially a loss to the mistress 
of the farmhouse, who has regarded all 
branches of the dairy as her lawful per- 
quisites, 

The uncomplimentary reflection upon 
American cheese by a fewis not borne out 
by the English cheese market. ‘There it 
takes highrank. The manufactories of the 
United States furnish over one-balf of the 
imported cheese into the United Kingdom; 

Holland furnishes the next largest quan- 
tity. 

There are, of course, inferior grades of 
American cheese, as there are of English, 
and English connoisseurs should bear in 
wind the Suffolk cheese that “ pigs grunt at 
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it, dogs bark at it, but neither of them dare 
bite it.”” One of the British poets thus wit- 
tily describes it: 

“If drouth o’ertake it faster than the knife, 
Most fair it bids for stubborn leneth of life; 
And like the oaken shelf whereon ‘tis laid. 
Mocks the weak efforts of the bending blade: 
Or in the hog-trough rests in perfect spite, 
Too big to swallow, and too hard to bite.” 
American merchants testify that Cana- 

dians buy large quantities of American, 

especially New York factory cheese, and 
export it to Europe and other markets as 

Canadian cheese, and naturally ask, if it did 

not possess good keeping qualities, would 

they handle it as largely as they do, and 
stake their reputation upon it if it did not 
possess Kogd keeping qualities ? 

It is difficult to realize the dimensions of 
the English foreign trade in this one article 
of diet. Besides the large quantities of 
home make cheeses, the weight of imported 
cheeses for 1884 amounted to two million 
cuts, or one hundred thousand tons, 
amounting to a gross sterling value of five 
million, one hundred thousand pounds. 
Official report stated that fully three-fourths 
of thisenormons quantity came from the 
United States and Canada. Three cheeses, 
said to be the largest in the world, each one 
weighing quite twenty-nine hundred pounds 
two or three years ago were shipped from 
New York to Mr. Thomas J. Lipton, an 
Knglish cheese dealer. The milk from 
twelve hundred cows for six days, was 
required for these mammoth cheeses. They 
were made by Dr. L. S. Wight, of Whites. 
boro, N. Y. They received the highest 
encomiums, were declared to be of the very 
best quality, and cured far better than 
those of ordinary size. 

The trouble and labor of drying the 
cheese after being put in the cheese shape 
has been wonderfully lessened by Wilbur’s 
semi-revolving slide cheese shelves,an admi- 
rable device for economizing time and labor 
in drying cheeses. This contrivance of an 
American, Henry Wilbur, of Richfield, 
N. Y., doubtless finds a place in every fac- 
tory where cheese is made. With it twenty- 
four large cheeses in a moment’s time are 
easily turned by two men and are rubbed 
with salt without being iifted from the 
shelves. This ingenious contrivance con- 
sists of an upright frame through the hori- 
zontal center of which passes the axis and 


suspends it. Eight pairs of shelves slide 
into the center. The space between the 
shelves may be graduated to the size 
of the cheeses. Alternating above and 
below the axis, are the shelves holding 
the cheeses. As the frame revolves, the 
cheeses are prevented from falling out by 
slats fastened upon the back of the frame. 
The rack is rendered stationary by a pin; 
when this is withdrawn it revolves half 
round upon the axis; this turns the cheeses. 
The shelves above them, which have held 
the cheeses the previous day, may be drawn 
out, scrubbed, and left to dry ané air until 
the day following, when they may be re- 
placed, the turning process repeated and 
the others take their turn in being scoured 
and dried. Cheeses are thus dried ata 
comparatively small expenditure of time 
and labor, as each day it turns a dry side 
ot the shelf and a firm dry rind soon covers 
them. Some of the racks may be furnished, 
and in some cases are with an additional 
set of shelves which before the cheeses are 
turned are slipped in close above them; on 
these the cheeses will be turned and the 
others slipped out from the rack. 

Formerly, the turning of the cheeses was 
altogether hand work, laborious and tedi- 
ous, as each cheese when taken from the 
mold was placed upon a shelf and turned 
each day for quite a length of time to se- 
cure the proper degree of dryness to render 
them fit for market. 


OUR NATIVE PLANTS. 


BY E, P, POWELL, 





SOMETHING has been done by our nursery- 
men heretofore to familiarize our people 
with native shrubs and plants, but no sys- 
tematic effort at making the rearing o 
them for sale as a specialty has come to my 
knowledge until recently. Among the cat- 
alogs now reaching me, however, is one 
from Linville, N. C., entirely devoted to 
Plants and Flowers of the Southern Alle- 
ghany Mountains, including deciduous and 
evergreen trees, flowering shrubs, hardy 
perennials, bog plants, all our native 
azaleas, rhododendrons and whatever else 
is of interest from the Alleghany region. 
At first one would suppose these would not 
include any large number of hardy plants 
adapted to our Northern States. On the 
contrary, nearly the whole catalog applies to 
us in Central New York. What first startled 
me to adeep interest was the announce- 
ment of the Stuartia Pentagyna. Now 
for some reason this suverb shrub is rarely 
ever offered for sale. It is, I believe, hard 
to propogate, and no one has taken special 
care to see that he had a stock which must 
be worked off; and so the public in general 
hardly know whata Stuartia is. By an 
accident I have lost my own and must re- 





place it. The description given in this cat- 
alog of H. P. Kelsey’s is a fair one: 


“A rare and beautiful sbrub or low tree, 

twelveor fifteen feet high, with rich foliage and 
large saucer-shaped, cream-colored flowers, 
with purplish center.” 
This is the native American camellia, and is 
found growing wild only in the Southern 
Alleghanies. Garden and Forest spoke of 
it recently as ‘‘the,only American repre- 
sentative of the Tea family that can be 
grown in New England.” It is truly superb 
early in August, andI wish every one might 
see it and ownit. 

I suppose a few of my readers possess a 
Chionanthus Virginica, or white fringe 
bush; but I know it is not at all a common 
acquisition; butit is for delieate beauty the 
queen of its season, that is June. The 
plants are exquisitely laciniated in pure 
paper-white. The bush grows to be two 
feet high, and is absolutely hardy. This, 
too, is bard to propagate, and so does not 
travel about as fast as lilacs and rose 
bushes. 

I can hardly account for it that our gar- 
dens and lawns contain so few azaleas and 
rhododendrons. E. 8. Rand used to urge 


us to plant more native shrubs; and in his 
work on ‘‘Rhododendrons’* says that 
Americans ‘“‘do pot appreciate American 
flora, and have shut their eyes to the rich- 
ness that lies allabout them. In England 
the crowning glory of horticultural exbibi- 
tions is the show of American plants; and 
we in America don’t know what. they are.” 
Among other rhododendrons offered us by 
Mr. Kelsey is the superb Azalea Vasey, dis- 
covered as late as 1878 by George Vasey in 
Jackson County, N.C. Thediscovery, says 
a distinguished botanist, is of special value 
‘“‘as it belongs to a section of the genus 
almost exclusively Asiatic, entirely unrep- 
resented in our Atlantic flora, and with its 
nearest American relative confined to the 
highest peaks of the North Rocky Moun- 
tains. It is a tall shrub, twelve to fifteen 
feet hich, with bright purple-pink flowers, 
and unlike other rhododendrons, with de- 
ciduous leaves. It is easily transplanted, 
adapts itself readily to cultivation, and is 
an important addition to garden flora.” It 
is, in fact, a grand acquisition. Asa Gray 
spoke of it as a plant of extraordinary 
interest, because of its forming one more 
link between the Alleghany and the Chino- 
Japanese floras. Of course this novelty 
should not wholly draw our attention from 
the Great Laurel, or Rhododendron Mazi- 
mum, the Catawhiense and Punctatum. 
The Great Laurel or Rose Bay should be 
planted in masses everywhere; it is abso- 
lutely hardy and is every way poble. 

The Kalmia lentitolia, or sheep laurel, 
is fairly well known by every one who 
travels, but it is not at allcommon as a 
lawn plant. Mrs. Van Renssalaer argues 
strenuously in its favor as our national 
flower. It ought to be universally grown, 
and it can be. 

It was not my intention, however, to 
enumerate all our desirable American 
shrubs, for there 1s acrowd of them in every 
section well worthy of cultivation: but I 
wanted to let the readers of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT know how to get some of these grand 
ones that have been almost unpurchasable. 
Of course our rhoiodendrons can be ob 
tained of all good nurserymen, but dealers 
in specialties alone can fully develop tne 
treasures of any section. 

I have often wished I were a narseryman 
in order to bring forward into more note 
and consideration the rarely beautiful wild 
plants of Central New York. There is no 
more rich treasure-house of Nature than 
the valley that borders and runs southward 
from the birthplace of Asa Gray. ‘ The 
Paris Hill Swamp,” said Oren Root “ con- 
tains every rarely fine plant of New York 
State with one or two exceptions.’’ I have 
seen him on his annual excursions, and 
going homeward loaded down with what to 
him was wealth greater than gold. I bave 
but-one regret, that he was a teacher of 
mathematics instead of botany, and left no 
volume of his enthusiasms. Our young peo- 
ple are most fortunate nowadays in the 
possession of such authors as Abbott and 
Shaler and Hyatt and Burroughs and 
Bradford Torrey and Olive Thorne Miller. 
We are learning to live lives of investiga- 
tion, to see a thousand things and ten 
thousand whys that our fathers did not see 
and could not see. 


Ciinton, N. Y. 








When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 











Highly bred St.Bernard Bitch. Very highly commend- 
ed. Reserve, N.Y.Show. Jonn myams, sing Sing,N.Y. 








Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 
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For Women 
Of delicate constitu- 
| tion, no better medi- 
cine can be recom- 
‘| mended than 


AYER’S 








“This is to certify 
that after having been 
sick for twelve years 
with | disease 
and general debility, 
and having been treated by several physi- 
cians without relief, | am now better in 
every respect, and think I am nearly well, 
having taken seven bottles of Ayer’s Sarsa- 
yarilla.’” —Maria Ludwigson, Albert Lea, 
Linnesota. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Masa. 
Price, $1; six, 85. Worth 85 a bottle. 
SAINT BERNARD p apples. by highly bred, im- 
ported stock. Price very moderate. JOHN HYAMS, 
Sing Sing, N.Y. 


?BANNER 
LAMP 


2 Gea, Bilan, 
Safety & Economy. 


Gives a Sreapy Wuits 
Licur, 

Superior in WoRKMANSHIP 
AND Finisu, 

Prices Lower THAN ANY 
oTHER Lamp of equal merit, 
Several attractive styles, 

GR Ask your dealer for it. 

Take no Other, 


THE PLUME & ATWOOD MFG. CO. 
New York, Chicago, Boston, 









Ns 7 IT 


A MAHOGANY FINISH. 
Can be applied by any one. 


FER l N IT Two coats on common wood pro- 


duce a beautiful finish; more attractive than natural 
wood. Durable, economical. Send for cirenlar and 
sample of wood finished with Ferinite, SEELEY 
BROS., 32 Burling Slip, N. Y., 117 High Street, Boston. 


ENGLISH ENAMEL. 


THE BEST IN THE MARKET. 
Ready for use, in self-opening tins 
15 Tints, Exquisite Colors, Surface like Porcelain. 
Can be oP lied by any one 
11 PRIZE MEDALS. Invented by 


THOMAS GRIFFITHS, F.C.S., M.S.A., 


: Original Inventor of Ename! Paint, 

For Renovating and Decorating anything and every- 

thing— Furniture, Metal Ware. Wicker Work, Fans, 

Water Cans, etc., etc. Wand 4) cents; by mail, 25 and 

cents. By the gallon to Decorators. send for tint 

cards. “VITROS” BATH ENAMEL, & cents 

and $1; postage, 10 cents extra. 

THE ENGLISH ENAMEL PAINT CO., 
10 East 15th St., New York. 


lor improved and economic cookery use 


Liebig COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT OF BEEF, 


for Beef Tea, Soups, Made Dishes, Sauces, (Game. 
Fish, etc.), Aspic or Meat telly Keeps for any 
length of time. and is cheaper aud of finer flavor than 
any other stock. 





Genuine only with J. ven Liebie'’s signa- 
ture as above.in blue. One pound of Extract of 


Beef equal to forty pounds of lean beef. 





OVER 25,006,000 squire feet of this roofing 
now in use in the United States, without counting 
Canada and foreign countries. 

SIZE“, STY LES and QUALITY to suit every 
description of house, barn and public building cov- 
ering, Write for illustrated circular and price-list, 


National Sheet Metal Roofing Co., 


510 East 20th Street, New York City. 





_MENEELY & OOMPANY 
WEST TROY, N. Y, BELLS, 


For Churches. Schools, etc., also Chimes 
and F sais. For more than half acentury 
noted for superiority over all others. 


CLINTON H. MENEELY BELLCO, 


Troy, New York, 
MANUFACTURE SUPERIOR 











Church, Chime and School Bells, ! — 


RisiNnGSUN 






STOVE POLISH 


oe Durability and —~ ualled 
eapnesas,U neq le 

ORSE BROS., Proprietors, Canton, Mass 
THOMPSON'S EVE WATER ts a carefully 
prepared Physician's prescription. If the directions 
are followed it will never fall 


no. LL. Thompsen, Sonus & Co., Troy, N. Y. 
Katablished 1%, 


BARRY'S 








f R THE 


R & SKIN 


An elegant dressing ex- 
quisitely perfumed, re- 
moves all impurities from 
the scalp, prevents bald- 
ness and gray hair, and 
causes the hair to grow 
Thick, Soft and Beautiful. Infallible for curing erup- 
tions. diseases of the skin, glands and muscles, and 
quickly healing cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, &c. 
All Draggists or by Mail, 50 Conta, 


BARCLAY @ CO., 44 Stone Street, New York 


A-CORN SALVE wo°rcison 
NO POISON}! 
REMOVES THE TOE-CORN EVERY TIME, 
“After using it my feet are in a better condition than 

they have been for a year.” 

MRS. K. A. COLLINS, Havana, Il. 

GOLD BY DRUGGISTS OR SEND 16 CENTS TO THE 
GIANT CHEMICAL O0., Philadciohia, Pa. 


H. S. Miller & Co.'s 

















These Bones Shall Rise Again. 


PURE ANIMAL BONE FERTILIZERS, 


UNSURPASSED FOR 


GENERAL SATISFACTORY RESULTS 
ON ALL CROPS AND SOILS, 
GROUND BONE AND BONE MEAL, 


DIssoLVED KAW BONE AND Kaw BONE PHOBPHATE 


Write for “ Farmer's Manual.” MAILED FREE, 
Factory and Home Office, NEWAKK, N. J. 











The Independent. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


PAYABLE IN ADVANOB 


One Month, $0,30| One Year, $3.0u 
Four Months, $1.00 | Two Years, $5.00 
Six Months, $1.50 | Five Years, $10.00 
In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each. 


SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postage Union $1.56a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of timefor which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to 
the order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Begistered Letters, 
Express. or Express Money Orders, 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew « week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements, 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazinesin connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

Wecan supply Files or Binders for Tux 
INDEPENDENT, postpaid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
upon application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
961 Bronéway, Now Yor Ot: 








THE INDEPENDENT. 





[June 26, 1890. 














Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. 


Highest 
of all in leavening strength.—U. S. Government 


Report, August 17th, 1889. 


» TEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
{nventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Medal hy the Society of Arts for 

** Best Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms; Steinway Hall, New York 


THE E. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 

Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Kesidences, 

STRIKINC HALL CLOCKS. 

383 Washington re et, Boston. 


Maiden Lane, 
170 Mente Sireet. Ch hi cago. 





Now York. 





taw Eatimates 


caters Dodd's 40"8 ASE" Boston 


Reliahle Dealing 








GIVEN 





To Each Reader of “ The Independent” 


“Sweet Home” 
‘*Sweet Home” Soap—provided the Soap is found all we claim—to three or 
The box contains 100 Cakes (full size) ‘‘ Sweet Home” 
enough to last an average family one year, finest ma te for all household pur- 
poses; ulso five boxes—3 cakes each—exquisite toilet soap, six boxes borax- 
ine, perfumery, sachei powder, toilet requisites, etc , etc.; but best of all 


who orders a’ Mammoth 


more friends, 


You get the Six Solid Silver Tea Spoons. (given to introduce our Soaps) plain 


pattern, will last a life time. Such as your grandmother used. 





Burners. 
stove. 
that is Efficient, Durable and Safe. 
all the Cooking, Washing and Ironing of the 
Family. 
Has Seamless Lead Tank. 
and Odorless. 
principle of the Kochester or Student Lamp, 
making it one-third more powerful than any 
othe 
edien housekeepers of the country. 

Write us for Full Descriptive Circulars and 
name of the nearest agent. 


SMITH & ae ag STOVE CO., 


Excellence; 
Economy. 


These two words as accurately de- 
scribe our clothing to-day as they 
did forty years ago. 

Our former location was incon- 
venient for the ladies, who are usu 
ally the purchasers of 


Children’s Clothing. 


In our new store we have made this 
department a leading feature, and 
offer such a generous variety of suits 
for boys of all ages that every taste 
cannot fail to be satisfied. 


Devlin & Co., 


CLOTHIERS, 
Union Square owes», Cor, 14th St, N.Y, 


ae A.B.& E.L.SHAW, 


Successors to 


SHAW, APPLIN & CO. 


Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


From $48.00 upward. 
, 27 Sudbury St., 
OD Send for Catalogue. BOSTON 










Established 1780 





LADIES: 
Imilations o 


QTCH:N°8-Neoq 
— EROPE LINEN FLO i085 
BARGARRENART THREAD GFRINGE 


CROCHET THREAD. 
SEPPRADE MARK ON EACH SKEIN OR BALL 
“REAL SCOTCH?’ 


Tel Ks 


REALSC 





Ideal Summer Cooking, 


VOID the heat of a coal stove, by using the 

Famous Oil Range with Four Powerful 
Superior to any Coal, Gas or Gasoline 
The only oil cooking apparatus made 
Will do 


Uses the Regular Stove Furniture. 
Is Non-explosive 
Has Curved Burners on the 


stove of equal size. Is indorsed by the 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Manufacturers of the nt OU Range and 


the NEW HU B RANGES. 


GRATIS 


Box, and agrees to recommend 


Soap, 





to us, 





These spoons are so valuable we could not possibly afford to put them 
in every box, but we are giving them only for a short time to the readers 
of a few high- class publications whose influence is especially valuable 








The price of entire box complete is six dollars, payable after 30 days’ trial; 
If not satisfactory, we take goods back and 
make no charge for what you have used. We sell only direct from factory \ 
We are reliable, ask your banker. 


(only one box sold to a family). 


to family. (No middlemen.) 
now, you run no risk, 


: as 


Factories: Seueca, Heacock, J. 


and Carroll Streets, 





EERE RR RRR ME RAH RRR HERS 
¢2#" Some people prefer tosend cash with order; we do not ask it, but in : 
such cases we place one Solid Silver Sugar Spoon in the box (in addition to 


the tea spoons and all the other extras) an 
ceived; allother orders being filled in their regular turn. 


(Cee T ee eee eee CeReEREES 


D. LARKIN & CO., 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Order 


ship same day the order is re- 


Established 1875. 
91,000 Boxes sold in 1889. 


PERFECT 


rine SHOES 
THE MOST POPULAR. 


HIGHEST CLASS OF 
WORKMANSHIP. 


THE HIGHEST AWARDS, 


THE 


ESTABLISHED IN 1865, 


HOUGH & FORD, 


MANUSACTURERS, 


“i Rochester, ¥.Y, 

























STE 


For Sale by 


ationers. Warehouse: 


Leading li ; 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 
26 John Street, New York 


ST Ha Ss SUPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 





BOLTON - 


Warms Dwellings, 
Greenhouses, etc. 


No bolted, 





Caer ‘RECORD. 


HOT-WATER 
HEATER 


VERTICALCIREG ULATION 
Rapid and Free. 
Largest Fire Surface. 
packed or 
flanged joints to leak. 
W rovcat IRON, there- 

fore cannot crack. 
BRICK CASING prevents 
waste of heat in cellar. 


DETROIT HEATING & LIGHTING COMPANY, 


SS Lake St., CHICAGO, 


STEAM AND HOT WATER a ~“‘‘pegee 
GAS COOKING AND HE co APPAR 











COMBINATION GAS MACHINE, 


Best Independent Gas Plant for Country 
Residences, Churches, Stores, Hotels, Etc. 
Averave cost of Gas, ‘¢c. per hour per burner 





20 years in use and never an accident. 


401 Wight St., DETROIT 
42 Pearl Street. BOSTON 


OL ENE Wor G AS aM IAC HINES 





WHAT $300 WILL DO IN HOUSE HEATING. 


Few are aware that a modern steam or hot-water beating job, which 
will work automatically, run noiselessly, and reduce your coal bill 2& 
per cent. over the hot air furnace,can be putin ap ordinary house for f 
Our * FURMAN BOILER” has advantages over all £2 
ers. It will put the heat where you wantit. Nodust,nogas, We § 
Work erected anywhere in the United States 
stimates free for the emallest house or largest block or church. Satis 
Se: d for our 100 page Illustrated Book. Address 


42 VICTORST., GFNEVA,N. Y. 


is eum, 
ar'y in stock 30 sizes, 


faction guaranteed, 


HERENDE EN MFG. CO., 








wits 7, 
-\\\"/'/} Vi//, yy 
\ "hy 


SS 





world over. 


Ice Cream Made at Home 


cheaply and quickly by using a 
Mountain Freezer. 

Covered Gearing, Waterproof Tubs, Durable Cans, 
Malleable Iron Beaters coated with tin, and the Triple 
Motion are only a few of the many desirable features of 
this famous Freezer. 

Will freeze in one-half the time of any other freezer 
and produce cream of the finest quality. 

For sale by wide-awake, enterprising tradesmen the 


local dealer in house-furnishing goods. 


“FROZEN DAINTIES.” 
Mailed free on 
application. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., 


Triple - Motion White 





Inquire for the “ White Mountain” of your 


A book of choice receipts for Ice 
Cream, Sherbet, Water Ices, ete. 
, , ’ , 
packed with each freezer this season. 


146 Hollis St., Nashua, N. H. 








HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPECIALTY. 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 
LeBOSQUET BROS., 76 Union St., Boston. 


Ww. &B. DOUCLAS, 


btGekGCe~ EL 
CONN, . 
Branch Warehouses 
87 John St., New York, and 
1% Lake St., Chic ago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PUMPS, 


Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
Hydrants, Street Washers, 
etc. 

Works Founded in 1832 

Highest medal awarded 
them by the Universal Ex- 
hibition at Paris, France, in 
1867; Vienna, Austria, in 1873 
and Centennial Exhibition 














Plumbing and Water Heating. Latest Im- 
rovements in Sanitary Arrangements. Examina- 


ions and reports made with Improved rE ies = es as 
to General Condition of Dwellings. JOF 
BAR, 163 East 35th Street, New York. 

. Work done in any part of the country. . 


THOMPSON’S EYE WATER is a 
fully prepared Physician’s prescription. If the di- 
rections are followed it will never fall. 

Jno. L, Thom een, Sons & Co., Troy, N. Y. 

Established 17 ¢ nthe 


| eis & WEAR NOISES cur . 4 

eoen u INVISIBLE TUBULA 
I$. Whispers heard. = 
EAF:: sui waetiee vas ~~ 4. > te. book & 


Address F. HISCOX, 8 











care- 
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Tux INDEPENDENT Press, 41 TO 43 GOLD STREET NEAR FULTON STREET. 





A SURE CURE FOR CATARRH. 








THROUGH SLEEPING CARS 


WITHOUT CHANGE FROM CHICAGO TO 





Omaha, 15% hours. 
Denver, 33% hours. 
Portland, 82 hours. 


San Francisco, 85 hours. 


St. Paul, 13*¢ hours. 
Minneapolis, !4 hours. 
Duluth, ‘¢ hours. 


Features of perfect service are FAST TIME and 


SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 


of Coaches, FREE CHAIR CARS 
Colonist Sleepers, Pullman and 
Wagmer Drawing Room Sleeping 
Cars and 


SUPERB DINING CARS. 
All agents sell tickets via 
THE NORTH-WESTERN. 
W.H. NEWMAN, J.M. WHITMAN, £. P. WILSON, 
3d Vice-Prest. Gen’l Manager. Gen’! Pass. Agt. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


bora BICYCLES 


lead the entire field. They 
look better, run easier, and 
last longer than any others. 
Illustrated catalogue free. 


Overman Wheel Co, 














MAKERS, 
Chicopee Falls. Mase, 


~__ 








